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PREFACE 


THIS  report  is  the  result  of  a  thesis  sub 
mitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Harvard  University  in  1952.  Since 
the  original  writing  of  this  report  some  new 
findings  have  been  made  in  the  area  under 
study,  some  of  the  work  having  resulted,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  from  the  survey  and 
from  hypotheses  developed  in  the  original 
thesis.  The  new  evidence  and  the  results  of  the 
tests  of  these  hypotheses  are  included  when- 
ever possible. 

The  thesis  was  the  result  of  three  summers' 
archaeological  survey.  This  report  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  archaeology  of  east 
central  Arizona  and  west  central  New  Mexico 
undertaken  by  the  Peabody  Museum  Upper 
Gila  Expedition.  To  date,  the  expedition  has 
spent  eight  years  in  the  field,  in  making  the 
survey  and  in  excavating  sites  in  the  Saint 
Augustine  Plains  in  west  central  New  Mexico 
and  in  the  Mariana  Mesa  area  and  Largo  Can- 
yon country,  north  and  south  of  Quemado, 
New  Mexico,  respectively. 


The  Survey  Division  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum Upper  Gila  Expedition  worked  for  three 
summers  under  permission  granted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  project  was  outlined  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Brew 
and  Mr.  Donald  Scott  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
prior  to  the  last  war,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
winter  of  1946  that  their  plans  could  be  ac- 
tivated. It  was  due  to  the  continued  interest 
and  help  of  these  two  men  that  the  work  was 
started.  They  realized  the  importance  that  the 
area  could  have  in  helping  to  solve  some  of  the 
current  Southwestern  archaeological  problems, 
and  they  assumed,  to  a  large  measure,  the  ever- 
present  and  vexing  problem  of  the  financing 
of  the  project.  In  this,  they  were  aided  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation 
for  Anthropological  Studies  (The  Viking 
Fund,  Inc.),  and  the  University  of  Colorado. 


Edward  B.  Danson 


Tucson,  Arizona 
February  25,  1955 
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Fig.  1.    West  Central  New  Mexico  and  East  Central  Arizona. 


INTRODUCTION 


AREAS  WORKED  AND  PROBLEMS  FORMULATED 


THE  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity had  been  planning  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  war  to  conduct  an  archaeological 
survey  in  west  central  New  Mexico  and  east 
central  Arizona.  This  work  was  delayed  by  the 
war  and  it  was  not  until  1946  that  the  plans 
could  once  again  be  considered  and  a  survey 
be  put  into  operation,  organized  as  the  Recon- 
naissance Division  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
Upper  Gila  Expedition. 

It  was  decided  to  limit  the  study  to  an  area 
bounded  by  the  Apache  Indian  Reservations 
of  central  Arizona  on  the  west  and  a  line 
(approximately  34  degrees  40  minutes  north 
latitude)  north  of  U.  S.  Highway  60  was 
chosen  as  the  northern  boundary  (fig.  1).  The 
eastern  boundary  lay  west  of  the  mountains 
bordering  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 


River,  and  the  southern  boundary  was  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Gila  Mountains  of  New 
Mexico.  This  is  roughly  marked  by  the  mod- 
ern towns  of  Springerville,  Arizona,  at  the 
northwest  point,  Magdalena,  New  Mexico,  at 
the  northeast  point,  while  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico,  and  Clifton,  Arizona,  mark  the  south- 
east and  southwest  points  respectively.  The 
survey  thus  encompasses  an  area  of  over 
14,500  square  miles,  and  the  archaeological 
picture  to  be  studied  is  mainly  that  of  the 
Mogollon,  the  brown  pottery-making  people, 
who  had  lived  in  the  central  mountain  belt 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It  also  includes 
the  area  where  peripheral  contacts  between 
the  Mogollon  and  Hohokam  in  the  south,  and 
Mogollon  and  San  Juan  Anasazi  in  the  north 
might  be  expected  to  be  found. 


REASONS  FOR  CHOOSING  THIS  COUNTRY 


This  section  of  the  Southwest  was  chosen 
because  of  its  importance  in  re  many  of  the 
current  problems  in  the  archaeology  of  the 
Southwest,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  relative  lack  of  archaeological  work 
that  had  been  done  in  this  large  and  centrally 
located  section. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  and 
material  has  been  studied  in  the  Mimbres 
country  on  the  southeastern  border  of  the 
territory  which  the  survey  was  planned  to 
cover.  Haury  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
had  done  and  was  doing  work  along  the  west- 
ern border.  Roberts,  Gladwin,  Haury,  and 
others  had  made  excavations  to  the  northwest; 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  Labora- 
tory of  Anthropology,  and  others  had  made 
studies  along  the  northeastern  and  eastern 
borders.  The  number  of  archaeological  investi- 
gations made  in  the  actual  area  which  was  to 
be  studied  was,  and  is,  surprisingly  small  for 
this  central  and  once  heavily  populated  country. 
The  best  known  works  are  those  of  Wal- 
ter Hough  in  the  first  decade  of  the  1900's,  the 
Gila  Pueblo  Survey  under  Gladwin,  Martin's 


present  work  in  the  Pinelawn  Valley  south  of 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains  of  New  Mexico, 
and  in  the  nearby  Tularosa  Valley,  Nesbitt's 
work  at  Starkweather  gap,  the  Cosgroves'  cave 
studies,  and  Haury's  Mogollon  studies  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  area.  The  early  survey 
of  Hough  and  the  Gila  Pueblo  Survey  are  the 
only  two  general  archaeological  surveys  known 
to  have  been  made,  and  only  the  former  work 
has  been  published.  Few  archaeologists  have 
studied  here,  and  few  reports  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  archaeology  of  this  large  terri- 
tory. It  was  obvious  that  here  was  an  area 
where  more  work  was  needed. 

From  the  mountains  in  this  country  flow 
the  main  upper  tributaries  of  the  Gila  River 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  Little  Colo- 
rado River  has  its  beginnings  in  the  White 
Mountains  near  Springerville,  and  the  Black 
River  has  its  beginnings  not  far  to  the  west. 
In  the  northeast  are  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Gila  form  natural  north-south  routes 
through  the  maze  of  mountains,  and  from  these 
routes,  through  easy  passes,  one  can  cross  over 
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into  the  watershed  of  the  Little  Colorado  and 
the  Rio  Grande  rivers  to  the  northwest  and 
northeast.  It  is  of  archaeological  importance  to 
know  how  these  natural  routes  were  used  by 
the  prehistoric  occupants  of  this  country  as 
they  traded  with  the  north  or  south. 

Another  reason  for  studying  here  was  to 
ascertain  the  local  cultural  patterns,  and  if 
more  than  one  pattern  could  be  found— Where 
were  they  located?   How  large   or  small   a 


region  did  the  differing  cultures  occupy,  and 
when  were  they  active?  What  were  the  con- 
nections between  the  differing  cultures? 

The  reasons  for  choosing  this  country  can 
be  easily  summed  up:  (1)  the  land  was  almost 
a  terra  incognita,  and  (2)  here,  perhaps, 
could  be  untangled  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  cultural  development  of  this  area  and  the 
relationships  of  the  local  culture  with  the  cul- 
tures of  the  surrounding  areas. 


METHODS  OF  APPROACH  TO  FIELD  WORK 


As  this  territory  was  so  little  known,  the  first 
summer  (1947)  was  spent  in  driving  through- 
out the  entire  area  to  be  surveyed,  getting  to 
know  the  people,  meeting  and  getting  to  know 
the  local  antiquarians  and  gaining  their  aid,  and 
in  locating  as  many  sites  as  possible  in  as  many 
regions  as  possible.  Over  6500  miles  were  driven 
during  the  first  summer.  One  hundred  and  ten 
sites  were  recorded  throughout  the  territory, 
and  as  a  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  first  season's 
work  x  several  large  sections  of  the  original 
territory  were  eliminated  from  further  study. 
These  were  the  southern  ones,  the  Mimbres 
country  to  the  southeast,  and  the  Gila  moun- 
tain country  to  the  southwest,  and  included  all 
the  territory  south  of  33  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude.  The  reasons  for  lopping  off 
such  a  considerable  part  of  the  originally  de- 
fined area  will  be  found  on  pages  15,  16,  28,  29. 

During  the  following  summer,  that  of  1948, 
the  survey  was  intensified  in  certain  northern 
areas.  The  first  three  weeks  were  spent  in 
studying  sites  in  the  country  north  of  High- 
way 60,  from  Magdalena,  New  Mexico,  to 
Springerville,  Arizona.  Then  consecutive  two- 
week  periods  were  spent  in  the  upper  Apache 
Creek-Tularosa  valleys  of  New  Mexico;  the 
Johnson  Basin  country  immediately  to  the 
north  and  west;  the  Luna  Valley  of  the  upper 
San  Francisco  River;  the  Nutrioso  Valley  im- 
mediately northwest  of  Luna,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Springerville  area  of  the  Little  Colo- 


rado and  its  eastern  tributaries.  Thus,  all  the 
major  valleys  in  a  2 5-mile- wide  belt  stretching 
from  Springerville  some  80  miles  to  the  east 
and  southeast  were  studied  during  the  summer. 
Altogether  some  366  new  sites  were  located, 
and  collections  were  made  from  all  of  them. 
Descriptions  were  written  about  each  site  on 
site  survey  cards,  and  the  pottery  collected 
was  analyzed. 

The  summer  of  1949  was  spent  in  making 
an  intensive  reconnaissance  of  an  area  of  75 
square  miles.  This  survey  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Peabody  Museum's  Upper  Gila 
Expedition's  excavation  of  3  sites  located  some 
15  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Quemado,  New 
Mexico.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  addi- 
tional sites  were  located  and  studied. 

During  the  three  summers  spent  in  surveying 
parts  of  this  vast  region,  638  sites  were  found 
and  analyzed.  The  largest  number  of  these  sites 
were  in  the  valleys  in  the  mountain  belt 
stretching  east  from  the  White  Mountains  of 
Arizona  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  Enough  sites 
were  studied  in  the  areas  north  of  Highway 
60  and  south  of  latitude  33  degrees  30  minutes 
to  give  a  fairly  accurate  preliminary  indication 
of  the  prehistoric  culture  to  be  found  there, 
and  a  better  picture  can  be  drawn  from  that 
section  studied  intensively.  It  is,  of  course, 
realized  that  a  survey  merely  opens  up  new 
problems  and  points  the  way  toward  possible 
investigation  and  solution  of  those  problems. 


TERMINOLOGY 


It  is  impossible  to  write  a  technical  report 
on  any  phase  of  Southwestern  archaeology 
without  using  archaeological  terminology  and 
without  becoming  embroiled  in  Southwestern 

1  Brew,  J.  O.,  and  E.  B.  Danson,  1948. 


taxonomic  systems.  It  would  therefore  seem 
advisable  to  define  some  of  the  terms  used  in 
this  report. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  meaning  of 
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such  terms  as  Cochise,  Hohokam,  or  Mogol- 
lon.  They  are  used  in  their  normally  accepted 
cultural  sense.  The  term  "San  Juan  Anasazi" 
has  been  employed  rather  than  "Pueblo"  or 
"Anasazi"  to  help  differentiate  the  cultural 
pattern  of  the  Plateau  country  of  the  South- 
west from  that  of  the  "Mogollon-Pueblo"  or 
"Western  Pueblo"  cultural  complex  of  the 
Mogollon  Rim  country  to  the  south. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  sites  found  must  be  classified 
into  general  time  categories  that  would  be 
usable  in  all  of  the  territory  covered.  The  only 
one  which  fitted  our  needs  was  a  modification 
of  the  Pecos  classification.2  This  classification 
was  used  only  in  a  time  sense,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  throughout  the  course  of  the  survey 
to  correlate  the  material  culture  found  to  the 
cultural  patterns  defined  in  the  original  Pecos 
periods. 

An  exception  in  the  Pecos  classification  was 
made,  for  the  terms  Basket  Maker  II  or  Basket 
Maker  III  were  not  applied.  Instead  a  more 
general  term,  that  of  "Pre-Pueblo  I,"  was  used 
to  cover  any  plainware  site  or  sherd  area  on 
which  was  found  no  evidence  of  post-700  a.d. 
occupation.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  term 
Basket  Maker  should  be  used  in  the  central 
mountain  portion  of  the  Southwest,  for  the 
earliest  sites,  though  having  many  broad  simi- 
larities with  the  Basket  Maker,  such  as  sub- 
terranean or  pit  dwellings,  unpainted  pottery, 
storage  bins,  etc.,  are  different  in  detail  from 
the  Basket  Maker  of  the  San  Juan  country. 
In  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  archaeologists 
working  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  South- 
west now  use  the  Pecos  classification  terminol- 
ogy to  denote  a  period  of  time.  It  is  used  here 
as  follows: 


Basket  Maker  II 
Basket  Maker  III 

} 

Pre-Pueblo  I   {  f^_m 

Pueblo  I 

700-900 

Pueblo  II 

900-1100 

Pueblo  HI 

1100-1300 

Pueblo  IV 

1300-1600 

Pueblo  V 

Historical  pueblo 

Along  with  the  Pecos  classification,  the  Glad- 
win-devised  "family  tree"  concept3  has  been 

2  Kidder,  A.  V.,  1927. 

5  Gladwin,  W.  and  H.  S.,  1934. 

*  Kidder,  A.  V.,  Jesse  Jennings,  and  E.  M.  Shook, 


used  by  most  of  the  workers  who  have  been 
digging  recently  in  the  country  surveyed. 
Nevertheless,  as  so  much  of  the  country 
studied  had  not  been  previously  worked  in, 
and  as  a  result,  no  phases  or  branches  had  been 
definitely  established,  it  was  felt  that  the  use 
of  the  "Gladwin  taxonomic  system"  in  the 
field  would  be  inadvisable,  and  that  the  more 
general  Pecos  classification  with  dating 
based  primarily  on  the  pottery  found  should 
be  used.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  to  locate  the  sites  of  different  time  periods 
in  the  different  river  valleys.  That  this  was 
satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  system  used 
has  been  proven  by  the  five  seasons  of  excava- 
tion in  the  country  north  and  south  of  Que- 
mado,  New  Mexico. 

Throughout  this  report,  the  terms  "site," 
"phase,"  and  "branch"  are  used.  The  term 
"site"  has  been  used  to  denote  the  places  where 
man  has  lived  and  left  evidence  of  his  living. 
A  site  may  vary  in  size  from  the  overnight 
camping  area  to  a  pithouse  village  to  a  multi- 
roomed  pueblo,  or  perhaps  be  recognized  by 
the  finding  of  a  group  of  pictographs  or 
broken  pottery  about  a  source  of  water.  In 
short,  a  site  is  any  spot  where  man  has  left 
visible  evidence  of  his  activities. 

The  term  "phase,"  though  originating  in  the 
Gladwinian  taxonomic  system  in  its  South- 
western usage,  has,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
come  to  mean  approximately  the  same  thing 
as  the  "phase"  defined  by  Kidder  4  and  Phillips 
and  Willey.5  To  paraphrase  both  of  the  above, 
the  phase  designation  has  been  used  in  this 
report  to  mean:  A  space-time-cultural  unit 
possessing  traits  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  units,  either  earlier 
or  later  manifestations  of  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  which  it  formed  a  part,  or  from  units 
of  other  cultural  traditions,  geographically 
limited  to  a  locality  or  region  and  chronologi- 
cally limited  to  an  arbitrary  space  of  time. 

The  term  "branch"  has  come  to  mean  the 
sequence  of  phases  within  a  locality.  The 
boundaries  of  a  locality  or  branch  may  vary, 
and  in  the  Southwest,  at  least,  may  comprise 
large  regions.  Thus,  Phillips  and  Willey  in 
using  the  term  "local  sequence"  6  are  defining 

1946,  p.  9. 

5  Phillips,  Philip,  and  G.  R.  Willey,  1953,  p.  620. 
*  Phillips,  Philip,  and  G.  R.  Willey,  1953,  p.  623. 
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what    is    generally    considered    a    branch    in 
Southwestern  archaeological  parlance. 

The  only  other  term  used  throughout  the 
report  which  may  need  clarification  is  the 
word  "culture"  as  applied  to  the  Cochise, 
Mogollon,  San  Juan  Anasazi  or  Hohokam  cul- 
tures. "Culture"  as  used  in  this  report  is  closely 
related  to  "tradition"  as  defined  by  Phillips 
and  Willey,7  in  that  we  are  referring  to: 

major  large  scale  space-time-cultural  continuity  de- 
fined with  reference  to  persistent  configurations  in 


single  technologies  or  total  (archaeological)  culture, 
occupying  a  relatively  long  interval  of  time  and  a 
quantitatively  variable  but  environmentally  significant 
space. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  this  report  a  "culture" 
is  used  in  the  same  conceptual  framework  that 
Phillips  and  Willey  would  use  "tradition"; 
their  "local  sequence"  equates  with  "branch"; 
their  "phase"  with  our  usage  of  "phase,"  and 
site  has  been  used  in  its  generally  accepted 
sense. 


METHODS  OF  APPROACH  IN  ANALYZING  SITES 


A  random  collection  of  material,  primarily 
broken  pottery,  was  made  at  each  site  as  it 
was  located.  A  "site  card"  was  filled  in  at  this 
time  and  a  rough  drawing  of  the  site  was  made. 
Sites  were  numbered  consecutively  as  found, 
from  one  to  638,  regardless  of  their  location. 

A  further  record  was  made  each  night  of 
impressions  and  miscellaneous  information 
concerning  the  work  of  the  day.  Whenever 
possible,  the  sherds  collected  during  that  day 
were  washed  and  a  quick  analysis  was  made  of 
them.  This  information  was  added  to  the  site 
card  under  "Pottery."  The  sherds  were 
marked  with  the  site  number  and  sacked. 

At  the  end  of  each  summer,  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  the  pottery  was  undertaken,  and  a  study 
of  the  sites  was  made.  They  were  then  classified 
in  a  regional  breakdown  based  on  the  river 
systems. 

Throughout  the  survey  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  assign  the  sites  which  were  found  to 
rough  and  general  time  categories.  The  assign- 
ment of  the  sites  was  based  primarily  on  the 
pottery  found  on  them.  This  pottery,  when- 
ever possible,  was  identified  with  a  known, 
described  type  and  this  procedure,  in  many 
cases,  gave  relative  dates  to  the  sites.  Some 
pottery  types  were  found  which  had  been 
dated  by  the  well-known  Douglass  8  method 
of  tree  ring  analysis  or  dendrochronology  and 


thus  gave  an  even  more  accurate  dating. 

The  study  of  the  site  cards  and  the  material 
has  shown  whether  brown  wares  or  gray  wares 
were  predominant  in  each  site.  The  known 
types  of  pottery  have  been  noted,  both  as  to 
local  and  possible  intrusive  types.  The  period 
of  the  apparent  occupation  of  each  site,  as 
shown  by  the  pottery,  was  noted  and  other 
features  of  the  site  itself  studied  to  see  if  there 
might  prove  to  be  regional  differences  in  types 
of  sites  at  the  same  time  periods. 

The  entire  territory  surveyed  has  been,  for 
ease  of  study,  broken  down  into  8  sub-regions. 
These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mimbres  River,  middle  and  upper  Gila  River, 
lower  San  Francisco,  and  the  lower  Blue  River 
regions 

2.  Upper  Blue  River  region 

3.  Upper  San  Francisco  River  region 

4.  Tularosa  River-Apache  Creek  region 

5.  Johnson  Basin-Largo  Canyon  region 

6.  Little  Colorado  River  region 

7.  Mariana  Mesa-North  Plains  region 

8.  Rio  Salado-Datil  region 

The  study  has  been  designed  to  show,  as  far 
as  possible,  considering  the  limitations  of  an 
archaeological  reconnaissance  in  which  no  ex- 
cavations were  made,  the  temporal  and  re- 
gional differences  and  similarities  of  the  sites 
in  the  country  surveyed. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FIESULTS 


From  this  study  it  has  been  possible  to  infer 
certain  aspects  of  the  prehistoric  cultures 
which  could  not  be  fully  realized  from  excava- 


tion of  a  single  site  or  from  excavation  of  sites 
in  a  small  locality. 

It  has  been  possible  to  follow  the  prehistoric 


'  Phillips,  Philip,  and  G.  R.  Willey,  1953,  p.  628. 


'  Douglass,  A.  E.,  1929. 
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trade  routes  of  the  country  by  noting  the 
intrusive  pottery  found  at  different  sites  along 
the  river  systems.  It  has  also  been  possible  to 
realize  that  during  certain  periods  the  north- 
south  routes  were  used  more  often  than  at 
other  times,  suggesting  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
cultural  movement  throughout  the  country. 

Patterns  of  populations  and  the  general 
movements  of  the  population  were  established. 
The  majority  of  the  early  sites  were  in  the 
upper  tributaries  and  higher  elevations.  Dur- 
ing the  later  periods  the  opposite  was  true  and 
the  large  late  sites  were  not  usually  to  be  found 
along  the  upper  tributaries. 

Variations  in  architecture  through  time 
were  also  found  in  the  different  regions,  varia- 
tions in  plan  as  well  as  construction.  The  cen- 
ters of  manufacture  of  certain  pottery  types 
were  also  seen,  as  well  as  the  routes  of  trade 
by  which  those  types  were  traded  into  other 
villages. 

It  was  established  that  the  makers  of  the 
early  brown  utility  wares  seemed  to  prefer  a 
different  type  of  country  than  did  the  people 
who  made  the  gray  utility  wares  in  early  times. 
The  brown-ware-making  people  preferred  the 
mountain  belt,  while  the  makers  of  gray-ware 
pottery  seemed  to  prefer  the  flat  sandy  washes 
lying  north  of  the  mountains.  No  early,  pure 
brown-ware  sites  were  found  during  the 
survey  in  the  country  north  of  the  mountains, 
and  no  early  gray-ware  sites  were  found  in  the 
mountains,  though  both  types  of  early  sites 
dating  from  Pre-Pueblo  I  times  have  been 
found  within  10  miles  of  each  other.  The 
mountain  site  had  brown  ware  of  the  Alma  9 
type  and  the  plateau  site  had  gray  ware  of  the 
Lino10  type.  Both  sites  in  question  had  a  few 
trade  pieces  of  the  other  ware.  It  was  also 
observed  that  south  and  southeast  of  Springer- 
ville  few  sites  were  found  which,  from  the 
pottery  on  them,  could  be  dated  as  being  occu- 
pied much  after  1250  a.d.  Even  fewer  sites 
were  found  with  pottery  on  them  which  is 
dated  later  than  1325,  and  most  of  those  are 
in  the  area  north  of  the  mountain  belt.  One 
was  found  in  Blue  River  Valley  and  another 
in  the  central  San  Francisco  Valley  which 
may  have  been  occupied  up  to  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  4  were 

•  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936  (a),  p.  32. 

"Colton,  H.  S.,  and  L.  L.  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  191. 


north  of  Springerville  on  the  Little  Colorado 
River,  3  were  in  the  Mariana  Mesa  country 
near  the  North  Plains,  and  one  was  at  the 
southern  edge  of  the  plains  and  overlooked  it. 
One  site,  north  of  Magdalena,  New  Mexico,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
had  Pueblo  V  pottery,  and  this  was  the  only  site 
found  during  the  entire  survey  that  could  be 
dated  at  that  late  time.  Except  for  these  10 
Pueblo  IV  sites  and  the  one  Pueblo  V,  all 
others  were  abandoned  at  the  latest  by  the 
early  1300's,  as  no  Four-Mile  Polychrome  or 
other  contemporary  pottery  types  were  found 
on  any  of  them.  This  does  not  include  the 
sites  in  the  Mimbres  region  on  which  Salado 
and  Chihuahua  type  ceramics  are  found.  These 
sites  appear  to  represent  a  late  reoccupation 
of  the  empty  area. 

The  complete  withdrawal  of  the  population 
of  this  large  territory  has  not  been  explained. 
Although  the  solution  of  this  problem,  if  it  can 
be  solved,  lies  in  c%refully  planned  excavations, 
which  are,  in  fact,  now  under  way,  the  survey 
has  produced  some  evidence  which  may  sug- 
gest possible  answers. 

Sites  were  located  during  the  survey  which 
were  built  in  a  fortified  position,  and  these  sites 
were  all  occupied  in  late  Pueblo  Ill-early 
Pueblo  IV  times.  Casa  Malpais,11  2  miles  north 
of  Springerville,  Arizona,  is  a  good  example 
of  this  type  of  site,  built  in  an  easily  defended 
position  and  further  protected  by  walls  at  all 
of  the  possible  approaches.  There  are  other 
sites,  all  of  the  same  late  time  of  occupation, 
which  were  built  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
rooms  and  exterior  walls  of  the  pueblos  made 
for  easy  defense.  These  sites,  which  I  have 
called  "defensible  sites,"  are  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  hollow  square,  with  rooms,  and/or  walls 
surrounding  all  4  sides. 

These  fortified  and  defensible  sites  were 
found  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  mountain 
belt,  and  in  the  flat,  plateau  land  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
last  homes  of  some  of  the  once  numerous  peo- 
ples who  had  long  lived  in  the  lands  to  the 
south,  and  who  may  have  been  driven  from 
their  homeland  by  enemies  encroaching  on  the 
rich  hunting  and  farming  lands  of  this  moun- 
tain country. 

11  Danson,  E.  B.,  and  H.  E.  Malde,  1950,  pp.  61-67. 
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THE  northern  section  covered  by  the  sur- 
vey is  part  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  Prov- 
ince, Zuni  Mountain  subdivision,  which  is 
modified  in  the  south  by  the  volcanic  field  of 
the  White  Mountains.  Here  the  plateau  surface 
is  covered  with  volcanic  rocks  of  Tertiary 
Age  1  and  the  important  centers  of  eruption 
are  the  White  Mountain  peaks,  Mount  Baldy, 
and  Ord  Peak.  To  the  east,  extensions  of  the 
White  Mountains  stretch  to  the  edge  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  These  include,  from  west 
to  east,  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  Fox 
Mountain  and  the  Gallo  Mountains,  Mangas 
Mountain,  the  Datil  Range,  and  the  Gal- 
linas  Mountains.  South  and  east  of  the  White 
Mountains  are  the  Tularosa  Mountains,  the 
Mogollon  Mountains,  the  Black  Mountains, 
and  farthest  east,  the  Gila  Mountains.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Datils,  Gallinas,  San 
Franciscos,  and  Blacks,  are  sometimes  called 
by  one  name,  "The  Mogollon  Mountains."  2 
North  of  the  mountains,  the  land  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide  slopes  down  toward 
the  north  to  the  Zuni  River  and  its  tributaries. 
North  of  this  river,  the  land  rises  to  the  Zuni 
Mountains,  which  represent  a  very  ancient 
granitic  core  flanked  by  younger  strata  of  red 
sandstone  of  Permian  Age.3  These  plateau 
lands  are  primarily  sandstone,  across  the  top 
of  which,  in  the  southern  sections,  flowed 
thick  lava  beds  from  the  White  Mountain  area. 
Erosion  has  cut  through  the  lava  so  that  today 
it  represents  the  cap  rock  cover  on  the  sand- 
stone mesas  such  as  Mariana  Mesa  north  of 
Quemado,  New  Mexico,  Escudillo  Mountain 
southeast  of  Springerville,  Arizona,  and  Escon- 
dito  Mountain  and  Mesa  south  of  Quemado, 
New  Mexico. 

East  of  Quemado,  volcanic  action  of  rela- 
tively recent  date  took  place  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  Plateau.  This  is  represented  by 
the  volcanic  plug,  Trechado  Peak,  to  the  north, 
and  by  dikes;  and  to  the  south,  cinder  cones. 

^ffinger,  W.  E.,  1935,  p.  31. 
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The  Continental  Divide  runs  along  the  crest 
caused  by  this  action.  East  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  there  is  less  evidence  of  this  volcanic 
activity  and  the  various  sandstones  of  the 
Triassic  and  Cretaceous  Ages  *  can  be  seen 
exposed  in  the  sides  of  the  mesas  and  plateaus. 

The  region  south  of  the  plateau  area  is,  as 
has  been  said,  the  mountain  belt,  which  is 
dominated  on  the  north  by  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  Arizona.  Southward  from  these  moun- 
tains, the  volcanic  field  includes  the  Blue 
Range,  the  San  Francisco  Range,  and  the 
Mogollon  Mountains,  and  it  extends  south  to 
the  vicinity  of  Clifton,  Arizona,  and  southeast 
into  the  Gila  Mountains,  north  of  Silver  City, 
New  Mexico.  The  mantle  of  igneous  rock 
forming  this  volcanic  field  varies  greatly  in 
thickness  and  composition,  and  rests  on  differ- 
ent surfaces  throughout  the  area.  In  the  north 
around  Springerville,  Arizona,  on  the  plateau, 
there  are  flows  of  relatively  recent  age,  and 
scattered,  partly  weathered  cinder  cones  rise 
above  the  flows,  giving  the  land  a  rather  deso- 
late appearance.  To  the  south,  a  thick  cap  rock 
of  flat-lying  basalt  covers  Tertiary  Age  con- 
glomeratic sandstone.5  Sheets  of  volcanic  rock 
appear  at  intervals  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
series.  At  one  spot  on  the  Blue  River,  3  or  4 
sheets  of  basalt,  in  places  separated  by  gravel 
beds,  cap  300  feet  of  brown  conglomerate, 
which  lies  in  turn  over  a  sheet  of  light-colored 
rhyolite,  lying  on  a  red  conglomerate.  The  red 
conglomerate  is  exposed  farther  south  along 
the  Blue  River  where  it  grades  into  a  purple 
agglomerate,  in  which  are  lava  sheets  and  mud 
flows. 

Here,  deep  canyons  have  been  cut  through 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  of  the  flat-lying 
basaltic  flows  and  conglomerates,  which  show 
a  truly  impressive  volcanic  history,  in  some 
places  down  to  the  sedimentary  beds  that 
underlie  them.  The  Gila  River,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco River,  the  Tularosa  River,  and  the  Blue 


*  Darton,  N.  H.,  1910,  p.  54. 
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River,  which  have  their  start  in  the  high,  cool 
mountains,  all  run  in  valleys  of  this  type  (see 
fig.  11a). 

The  most  southern  section  of  the  survey 
touched  the  edge  of  the  basin  and  range  lands 
of  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Satis- 
factory generalizations  concerning  the  moun- 
tains in  this  part  of  the  country  are  hard  to 
make.  Each  separate  mountain  range  has  a 
distinct  and,  in  many  cases,  a  complicated 
structural  history  involving  folding,  faulting, 
cross  faulting,  and  overthrusts,  plus  some  vol- 
canic action.  Between  these  ranges  are  the 
valleys,  through  which  flow  the  rivers  which 
head  in  the  higher  mountains  of  the  north, 
as  well  as  the  smaller,  intermittent  streams 
which  have  their  beginnings  in  the  south. 
These  latter  streams  either  lose  themselves  in 
the  sandy  basin  lands  or  join  with  the  Gila 
River  tributaries  on  the  west  side  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide. 

One  other  small  area  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
South  of  the  Datil  Mountains  and  west  of  the 
Magdalena  Mountains  is  a  large  flat  basin 
known  as  the  Saint  Augustine  Plains.  This  in- 
terior drainage  basin  was  a  Pleistocene  lake  of 
great  size.6  Today  it  is  a  flat  and  windswept 
plain,  holding  water  only  during  the  summer 
rainy  season.  Immediately  west  of  the  Saint 
Augustine  Plains,  across  the  Continental  Di- 
vide, is  another  and  smaller  interior  drained 
area.  This  lies  between  the  Datil  and  Sawtooth 
Range  and  Mangas  Mountain,  and  here  too,  in 
the  Pleistocene  Age,  was  an  inland  lake. 

Although  some  of  the  survey  was  conducted 
in  both  the  most  southern  and  northern  sec- 
tions of  this  described  country,  by  far  the  most 
intensive  work  was  done  in  the  central  moun- 
tain area  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Most 
of  the  sites  found  during  the  course  of  the 
survey  were  in  the  deep  valleys  formed  by  the 
streams  which  flowed  both  north  and  south 
out  of  the  White  Mountains  and  their  eastern 
extensions.  Through  these  valleys  flow  two  of 
the  main  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River 
(i.e.,  the  Gila  River  and  the  Little  Colorado 
River).  A  small  section  was  part  of  the  Rio 
Grande  drainage  system,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
the  land,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Saint  Augustine 
Plains,  was  not  a  part  of  any  large  river  system. 

•  Powers,  W.  E.,  1939,  pp.  345-56. 
7  Bailey,  V.,  1913. 


Naturally,  in  covering  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  Southwest,  with  such  varied  altitudes, 
the  flora  and  fauna  representative  of  this  coun- 
try differ  greatly  from  one  locale  to  another. 
The  land  ranges  from  hot,  dry  valleys  to  cool, 
damp  mountains,  and  the  main  life  zones  repre- 
sented are  as  follows:7 

I.    Lower  Sonoran  (2500'-4000'  elevation) : 

1.  Lower  San  Francisco  River  Valley 

2.  Middle  Gila  River  Valley 

3.  Mimbres  River  Valley 

4.  Lower  Blue  River  Valley 

II.     Upper  Sonoran  (4000'-7000"  elevation) : 

1.  Upper  Gila  River  Valley 

2.  Upper  and  Middle  Blue  River  Valley 

3.  Middle  San  Francisco  River  Valley 

4.  Upper   Little    Colorado    River   Valley   and 
its  mid-tributaries   (Zuni  area) 

5.  Saint  Augustine  Plains 

III.  Transition  Zone  (7000-9500'  elevation) : 

1.  Zuni  Mountains 

2.  Mogollon   Mountains 

3.  Mimbres  Mountains 

4.  Gallo  Mountains 

5.  San  Francisco   Mountains    (New  Mexico) 

6.  White  Mountains 

7.  Datil  Mountains 

8.  Black  Mountains 

IV.  Boreal  Zone  (9500'-12,000' elevation):8 

1.  White  Mountains 

2.  San  Francisco   Mountains    (New  Mexico) 

3.  Mogollon   Mountains 

4.  Mimbres  Mountains 

For  the  most  part,  the  work  was  confined  to 
the  valleys,  for  the  valleys  were  the  living 
areas  of  the  prehistoric  peoples.  Only  in  the 
most  southern  sections  of  the  survey  around 
the  Gila  River,  the  Lower  San  Francisco  and 
Blue  rivers,  and  the  Mimbres  Valley  were  the 
flora  and  fauna  representative  of  the  Lower 
Sonoran  Life  Zone.  This  is  the  hot  southern 
desert  zone,  which  extends  from  Mexico 
northward  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to 
the  mountain  belt,  and  into  that  belt  along  the 
river  valleys  themselves.  Here  snow  is  prac- 
tically absent,  annual  precipitation  averages 
from  V/2  to  12  or  15  inches,  and  the  annual 
mean  temperatures  are  between  5 1  degrees  and 
74  degrees  F.9  The  New  Mexico  and  eastern 

8  This  area  represented  in  restricted  amounts. 
•  Chapman,  O.  L.,  1950,  p.  10. 
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Arizona  valleys  under  consideration  usually 
receive  the  optimum  amount  of  moisture  due 
to  the  mountains  which  surround  them  and 
which  help  trap  the  rain  and  snows. 

Characteristic  plant  life  10  of  this  zone  are 
the  cottonwood,  mesquite,  desert  willow  of 
the  river  bottom  land,  and  brook  and  bunch 
grass.  On  the  hills  are  found  mesquite,  creosote 
bush,  devils  claw  and  cats  claw,  yucca,  agave, 
sotol,  and  prickly  pear  and  other  cacti;  grama 
grass  is  the  common  ground  cover. 

Quail,  roadrunners,  thrashers,  and  Gila 
woodpeckers  are  commonly  seen,11  and  char- 
acteristic mammals  12  are  the  various  forms  of 
rats  and  mice,  gophers,  and  rabbits.  The  largest 
animals  are  deer,  fox,  and  coyote. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  Life  Zone  merges  into 
the  Lower  Sonoran  Zone.  Its  lower  border  lies 
around  4000  to  4500  feet,  and  varies  with  the 
slope  and  exposure.  The  climate  is  mild  with- 
out great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  There  is 
sufficient  rainfall  over  most  of  this  zone  for 
good  grass.  Snow  is  light  and  the  summers  are 
warm.  Rainfall  varies  from  12  to  18  inches 
(usually  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  the 
upper  valleys  surveyed,  the  rainfall  is  closer 
to  18  inches  than  to  12  inches)  and  the  average 
mean  temperature  is  around  50  degrees  to  65 
degrees  F.13  The  main  areas  under  considera- 
tion are  the  Upper  Gila  River  Valley  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Blue  and  San  Francisco  rivers, 
the  Upper  Little  Colorado  River  System  and 
its  tributaries,  Coyote  Creek  and  the  Zuni 
River,  and  the  area  east  of  Springerville,  Ari- 
zona, and  north  of  the  mountains  over  to  and 
including  the  Saint  Augustine  Plains. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  area  of  the  Gila  drain- 
age is,  in  general,  rough,  steep,  and  broken 
country.  Along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Gila, 
Blue,  and  San  Francisco  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries are  numerous  level,  well-watered  areas 
of  sufficient  size  to  allow  for  farming.  Due  to 
the  mountains  through  which  these  valleys 
cut,  they  receive  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall. 
It  is  a  land  of  many  small,  sheltered,  warm 
valleys,  under  the  shadow  of  high,  forested 
mountains,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  food- 
yielding  plants  and  animals,  besides  ample 
agricultural  possibilities. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Little  Colorado  River, 

10  Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  19. 
"Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  19. 
12  Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  18. 


Coyote  Creek,  Zuni  River,  and  the  many 
smaller  washes  are  dry  most  of  the  year.  They 
head  in  a  high  plateau  region  of  well-grassed 
valleys  and  well-wooded  ridges  and  mesas 
which  run  eastward  to  the  Continental  Divide. 
The  area  includes  many  basins  and  sinks,  and 
small  streams  run  out  of  the  mountains  and 
mesas  a  short  distance,  only  to  die  out  in  the 
sandy  plateau.  While  there  is  rain  enough  to 
produce  forage  grasses  and,  on  the  mesas  and 
ridges,  stands  of  juniper  and  pihon,  there  are 
only  a  few  permanent  streams  and  occasional 
springs. 

The  Saint  Augustine  Plains  14  are  approxi- 
mately 25  miles  wide  and  65  miles  long.  On 
the  west  the  Plains  border  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  on  the  east  the  Magdalena  Moun- 
tains separate  them  from  the  edge  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  The  area  of  the  Plains  was  an 
ancient  lake  of  considerable  size  during  Pleis- 
tocene times.  Today  there  are  no  natural 
streams  permanently  flowing  into  the  basin, 
and  the  Plains  are  dry  for  the  better  part  of 
the  year.  The  arroyos  and  washes  that  run  into 
the  basin  carry  water  only  during  the  rainy 
season  in  July  and  August.  Records  kept  at 
Aragon,  a  village  25  miles  west  of  the  Plains, 
indicate  an  annual  rainfall  of  approximately 
14  inches.15 

The  Rio  Salado-Alamocito  rivers  and  the 
Quemado  area  are  in  country  much  like  that 
through  which  flow  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Little  Colorado.  The  Rio  Salado  and  its 
main  tributary,  the  Alamocito,  flow  eastward 
from  the  Continental  Divide  immediately 
north  of  the  Sawtooth  and  Datil  Mountains 
and  empty  into  the  Rio  Grande  a  few  miles 
north  of  Socorro,  New  Mexico.  They  are  dry 
most  of  the  year,  and  the  latter  drains  most  of 
the  country  lying  immediately  east  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  north  of  the  Sawtooth  and 
Datil  ranges.  Many  basins  and  sinks  have  small 
washes  which  die  out  into  the  sands  and, 
although  this  country  once  had  an  ample 
cover  of  natural  grasses,  today  most  of  the 
lowlands  are  sandy  wastes.  Only  on  the  ridges 
and  mesas  is  there  much  verdure,  represented 
by  bunch  grass,  juniper,  pinon  pine,  and  live 
oak. 

Besides  these  plants,  Arizona  walnut,  syca- 

13  Chapman,  O.  L.,  1950,  p.  10. 

"  Powers,  W.  E.,  1939,  pp.  345-56. 

15  Manglesdorf,  P.  C,  and  C.  E.  Smith,  1950,  p.  214. 
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more,  mountain  mahogany,  Spanish  bayonet, 
and  bear  grass  are  also  found  in  this  zone,18 
while  prickly  pear,  yucca,  and  agave  are 
common. 

Common  bird  life  17  seen  here  are  the  jay, 
sparrow,  and  Mearns'  quail.  The  animal  life  18 
becomes  more  numerous  and  these  would  in- 
clude the  squirrel,  rat,  mouse,  chipmunk,  rab- 
bit, the  spotted  skunk,  the  Sonora  white-tailed 
deer,  raccoon,  coyote,  wildcat,  broad-tailed 
beaver,  and  mountain  Hon. 

The  Upper  Sonoran  Zone  merges  into  the 
Transition  Zone  in  most  of  the  areas  under 
discussion,  without  a  break.  The  Transition 
Zone  covers  the  middle  slopes  of  the  higher 
mountains  and  the  upper  slopes  or  tops  of  most 
of  the  lower  ranges.  The  approximate  lower 
limits  of  its  range  lie  between  7000  and  8000 
feet  on  the  northeastern  slopes  and  from  8000 
to  9500  feet  on  the  southwestern  slopes.  This 
is  the  zone  of  the  principal  timber  tree,  the 
Western  yellow  pine  (pinus  ponderosa), 
which  forms  extensive  forests  which  are  often 
open,  clean,  and  grassy.  On  some  flat  mesa  tops 
the  pines  are  absent,  and  here  broad  expanses 
of  grass  and  sagebrush  are  found.  The  rainfall 
in  the  Transition  Zone  ranges  from  17  to  26 
inches,  and  occasionally  up  to  32  inches  a 
year  are  recorded.19  This  zone  is  quite  uniform 
in  climate,  and  the  same  plants  and  animals  are 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  from  the  White  Mountains  of 
Arizona,  east  through  the  San  Francisco 
Range  of  New  Mexico,  into  the  Gallo  and 
Datil  Mountains,  and  south  through  the 
Mogollon  Range  and  the  Mimbres  Range  at 
the  southern  edge  of  the  area. 

This  zone,  which  makes  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  total  area  covered  in  the  survey,  is  rich 
in  plant  and  animal  life.  It  was  this  that  made 
the  area  so  excellent  a  home  for  peoples  who 
depended  on  hunting  and  gathering  as  well 
as  farming  to  supply  a  fair  portion  of  their 
food  supply. 

Here  in  the  Western  yellow  pine  forests  are 
also  found  20  the  Arizona  pine,  Douglas  spruce, 
as  well  as  Gambels  oak,  Mountain  willow, 
maple,  locust,  choke  cherry,  and  the  narrow- 
leafed  cottonwoods.  Bushes  include  the  buck- 

18  Bailey,  V.,  1913,  pp.  33,  36. 
"Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  33. 
13  Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  32. 
"  Chapman,  O.  L.,  1950,  p.  8. 


thorn,  red  currant,  gooseberry,  thimbleberry, 
and  thorn  apples  as  well  as  wild  roses,  barberry, 
river  cornel,  snowberry,  and  elderberry.  Flow- 
ers such  as  the  lupin,  wild  pea,  and  sunflower 
cover  the  meadows  and  forests  in  the  summer 
and  there  is  much  excellent  grassland. 

Birds  are  common  21  and  the  more  important 
species  would  include  the  Merriams  turkey, 
pigeons,  woodpeckers,  sparrows,  warblers, 
nuthatches,  hawks,  and  owls. 

Among  the  smaller  animal  forms  the  squir- 
rel, rat,  mouse,  chipmunk,  rabbit,  porcupine, 
skunk  and  gopher  are  numerous  and  larger 
forms  include  22  the  mule  deer,  elk,  mountain 
Hon,  beaver,  bobcat,  black  bear  and,  until 
killed  off  in  the  late  1800's  and  early  1900's, 
the  grizzly  bear. 

Most  of  the  mountains  in  the  area  surveyed 
are  in  the  Transition  Zone  and  only  a  few 
isolated  islands  jut  up  into  the  Boreal  Zone, 
and  then  only  into  two  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Boreal  Zone— the  Canadian  Zone  and  the 
Hudsonian  Zone.  The  Canadian  Zone  covers 
most  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  mountains, 
and  extends  on  the  northern  slopes  from  8500 
to  11,000  feet  and  on  the  warmer,  southern 
slopes  from  9500  to  12,000  feet.  The  Canadian 
Zone  lies  generally  in  narrow,  irregular  patches 
restricted  to  the  highest  portions  of  the  White 
Mountains  and  Mogollon  Mountains,  and  in 
even  smaller  strips  on  the  Datil,  San  Francisco, 
Mimbres,  and  Magdalena  Mountains. 

This  zone  is  densely  forested  with  spruce, 
balsam,  and  aspens,  except  in  areas  that  have 
been  burned,  and  these  quickly  produce  fresh 
growth,  usually  of  aspen,  followed  by  the 
conifers.  It  is  a  humid  zone,  catching  the 
maximum  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in  this  other- 
wise arid  region.  Total  precipitation  ranges 
from  23  to  60  inches  or  more,23  and  the  annual 
mean  temperatures  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  30  degrees  to  45  degrees  F.  The  late-lasting 
snow,  and  the  frequent  summer  rains  make  it 
generally  the  dampest,  most  humid  area  in  the 
central  Southwest,  and  here  we  find  the  origins 
of  the  main  southern  tributaries  of  the  Colo- 
rado River— the  Gila,  the  Salt,  and  the  Little 
Colorado  rivers. 

Characteristic     plants     of     the     Canadian 

s°  Bailey,  V.,  1913,  pp.  45,  46. 
21  Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  44. 
"Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  43. 
"  Chapman,  O.  L.,  1950,  p.  6. 
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Zone 24  not  found  in  lower  zones  are  the 
spruce,  including  the  blue  and  Engelmann 
species,  the  white  fir,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
White  pine.  Aspen  and  alder  are  the  other 
common  trees.  Berries  include  the  blueberry, 
blue  currant,  and  red  elderberry.  Wildflowers 
are  numerous  and  grasses  are  less  widespread 
in  this  zone. 

Most  of  the  bird 25  and  animal 26  forms 
range  into  this  zone  from  the  lower  Transi- 
tion Zone. 

The  only  mountain  areas  which  can  be  con- 
sidered to  reach  the  Hudsonian  Zone  in  all 
the  territory  surveyed  are  the  central  White 
Mountains  and  perhaps  the  highest  of  the 
Mogollon  Mountain  peaks.  It  is  a  zone  that 
lies  above  1 1,000  feet,  and  is  here  marked  by 
a  stunted  growth  of  gnarled  and  dwarfed 
timber  and  many  open  slopes.  Buried  under 
winter  snows,  this  zone  contributes  to  the  rest 
of  the  country  by  storing  water  in  snow  banks 
which  usually  last  well  into  the  summer 
months. 

Few  animals  or  birds  not  already  mentioned 
occupy  this  zone,  and  only  the  mountain 
sheep,  now  extinct,  were  once  important  to 
the  pre-white  population. 

The  stories  that  were  brought  back  from 
the  west  by  the  early  explorers  telling  of  lush, 
green  valleys,  and  the  wonderful  hunting  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  can  no  longer  be 
told.  Civilization  has  been  too  long  in  the 
Southwest,  and  its  natural  wealth  has  been 
and  is  being  dissipated. 

The  high  grass  of  the  Plateau  and  the 
meandering,  marshy  streams  of  that  land  are 
gone,  and  today  it  is  mostly  a  sandy  waste,  on 
which  little  or  nothing  grows  between  the 
widely  spaced  bunches  of  grass.  Juniper  now 
is  slowly  taking  over  much  of  the  grasslands. 
The  streams  are  now  dry  arroyos  often  deeply 
intrenched,  and  have  water  in  them  only  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  when,  more  often  than 
not,  the  dry  bed  becomes  a  raging  torrent 

='  Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  49. 
2E  Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  63. 
"Bailey,  V.,  1913,  p.  47. 


which  devours  ever  more  of  the  valley  fill. 
Today  sheep  and  cattle  are  grazed  on  the 
Plateau  and  a  little  dry  farming  is  being  prac- 
ticed. That  this  area  had  had  dry  periods  and 
times  of  erosion  prior  to  the  coming  of  white 
men's  culture  has  been  proven  by  Antevs  and 
Hack,27  and  the  latter  has  worked  out  periods 
of  erosion  and  deposition  for  the  Hopi  country 
which  should  correlate  with  the  Plateau  area 
of  New  Mexico.  Bryan  has  done  the  same  for 
the  Chaco.28 

That  the  same  thing  has  happened  in  the 
south  in  the  Basin  and  Range  province  can  be 
readily  seen  by  referring  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  lush  valleys  in  that  area  in  the  mid 
1800's.  Where  once  water  stood  in  marshy 
pools  and  grass  grew  higher  than  a  man,  today 
there  are  deep  arroyos  and  powder-dry  dust 
and  baked  caliche. 

To  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  story  holds  true 
for  the  mountain  sections.  In  1825,  James  O. 
Pattie  caught  250  beaver  in  2  weeks  on  the 
San  Francisco  River.29  This  river  has  but  few 
beaver  on  it  today,  and  those  have  been 
stocked  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
in  recent  years.  This  area,  however,  has  been 
less  badly  denuded  of  its  cover  than  have  the 
lower  lands.  The  mountains  are  too  steep  in 
many  places  for  grazing,  and  also  the  land  is 
in  large  part  under  the  care  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

Today  this  mountain  country  is  one  of  the 
best  watered  in  all  the  Southwest.  It  is  a  land 
of  high  mountains  and  well-watered  valleys, 
and  even  today,  after  the  depredations  of  the 
hunters  over  the  past  years,  the  country  is  an 
outstanding  hunting  area  and  game  can  still 
be  found  in  large  numbers.  The  valleys  are 
farmed  in  small  fields  on  the  alluvial  fills  bor- 
dering the  streams,  and  the  arroyo-cutting,  so 
common  in  the  Southwest,  seems  less  advanced 
here  than  elsewhere.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  lack  of  ground  water,  and  springs  are 
common  in  this  mountain  land. 

37  Hack,  J.  T.,  1942. 
28  Bryan,  Kirk,  1954. 
30  Chapman,  O.  L.,  1950,  p.  60. 
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THERE  was  a  surprisingly  small  amount 
of  archaeological  work  done  prior  to  the 
1940's  in  the  area  in  which  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum proposed  to  make  its  archaeological 
survey.  Most  of  this  work  had  been  done  in 
the  Mimbres  Valley  in  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  area.  In  1902,  V.  F.  Duff  1  wrote  of  the 
ruins  which  he  explored  in  that  valley. 
Fewkes  -  studied  the  pottery  of  the  Mimbres, 
and  his  publications  were  instrumental  in  in- 
teresting other  workers.  Bryan,3  Jenks,4  Brad- 
field,5  Nesbitt,6  and  the  Cosgroves  7  excavated 
sites  in  the  Mimbres  Valley  and  in  neighbor- 
ing valleys  and  made  reports  on  their  work. 
A  little  later,  Haury  8  excavated  the  Harris 
site  on  the  upper  Mimbres,  in  order  to  help 
define  the  early  cultures.  As  a  result  of  these 
excavations,  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Mimbres  Branch  Culture  from  approximately 
500  a.d.  8  to  1150  10  or  possibly  1200  a.d. 

Elsewhere  there  are  remarkably  few  archae- 
ological studies  that  have  been  made.  Bande- 
lier u  gave  us  the  first  reports  on  the  pre- 
historic sites  in  the  Gila  Valley  in  1892,  when 
he  stated  that  there  were  numerous  ruins  of  a 
type  similar  to  those  in  the  Mimbres  Valley, 
and  that  cliff-houses  are  to  be  seen.  To 
Hough,12  that  indefatigable  explorer,  we  owe 
our  first  glimpses  of  the  archaeology  of  the 
northern  fork  of  the  Gila,  the  San  Francisco 
River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Blue  River,  and 
the  Rio  Tularosa.  There  is  scarcely  a  large 
ruin  along  any  of  these  streams  which  Hough 
did  not  see  and  in  which  he  didn't  make  an 
exploratory  hole  or  two.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, after  knowing  of  the  rich  and  numerous 
sites  to  be  found,  why  so  little  work  was  sub- 
sequently undertaken.  It  is  unfortunate  that 

1  Duff,  V.  F.,  1902. 

2  Fewkes,  J.  W.,  1914,  1916,  1923a,  b. 

3  Bryan,  B.,  1927,  1931a,  b. 
1  Jenks,  A.  E.,  1928. 

B  Bradfield,  W.,  1931. 
"Nesbitt,  P.  H.,  1931. 

7  Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932. 

8  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936. 
"Haury,  E.  W.,  1936,  p.  116. 


no  work  was  done,  for  this  is  now  one  of  the 
worst  pot-hunted  areas  in  the  Southwest,  and 
many  ruins  have  been  badly  gutted  by  amateur 
collectors.  Hough  was  not  the  earliest  explorer 
of  the  Rio  Tularosa,  for  Hales 13  in  1893, 
Heister"  in  1894,  and  Duff15  in  1897  had 
written  reports  of  this  territory.  Kidder  16  in 
his  "Introduction  to  Southwestern  Archaeol- 
ogy," summarizes  the  finds  made  by  these 
early  workers  and  mentions  Hough's  finding 
of  square  kivas  and  the  distinctive  Tularosa- 
type  black-on-white  pottery  and  the  brown 
utility  wares,  and  he  also  tells  of  Hough's 
excavation  of  a  pithouse  village  near  Luna, 
New  Mexico,  in  which  brown  ware  was  the 
common  type  of  pottery,  associated  with  a 
crude  black-on-white  ware  of  a  "pre-pueblo" 
type. 

The  next  worker  in  this  section  was 
Haury,17  who  excavated  a  pithouse  site  on  the 
middle  San  Francisco  River  near  Alma,  New 
Mexico.  This  site  and  the  hitherto-mentioned 
Harris  site  in  the  Mimbres  Valley  were  the 
third  and  fourth  Mogollon  pithouse  villages 
excavated,  Hough's  Luna  Village  being  the 
first  and  Bradfield's  Cameron  Creek  site  the 
second.  It  was  Haury,  however,  who  set  forth, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Mogollon  Culture  as  a 
defined  entity,  differing  from  both  the  San 
Juan  Anasazi  and  the  Hohokam.  He  showed 
that  the  Mogollon  brown  wares  were  earlier 
than  the  Mimbres-type  black-on-whites  in 
time,  and  that  the  Mimbres  Culture  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  Mogollon,  modified  by  San 
Juan  Anasazi  and  Hohokam  cultural  influ- 
ences. 

Nesbitt 18  excavated  the  Starkweather  Ruin, 
a  site  near  Reserve,  New  Mexico,  in  which 

"Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932,  p.  112. 

11  Bandelier,  A.,  1892,  pp.  359-62. 

12  Hough,  W.,  1907,  1914,  1917,  1918,  1919,  1923. 
"Hales,  H.,  1893. 

"  Heister,  A.  L.,  1894. 

15  Duff,  V.  F.,  1897. 

16  Kidder,  A.  V.,  1924,  pp.  96-100. 
"  Haurv,  E.  W,  1936a,  b. 

18  Nesbitt,  P.  H.,  1938. 
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he  found  both  pithouses  and  a  pueblo  struc- 
ture. Nesbitt  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
findings  and  interpretations  of  Haury  at  first, 
but  later  changed  his  mind.19 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Martin20  of  the  Chicago  Natural 
History  Museum  has  been  digging  sites  in  the 
Pinelawn  Valley  of  New  Mexico  since  1939. 
The  published  reports  on  his  findings  indicate 
that  the  cultural  remains  in  the  valley  cover 
a  period  of  some  4000-5000  years  and  include 
"early  man"  sites,  as  well  as  a  series  of  sites 
from  early  Mogollon  pithouse  villages  through 
Pueblo  III  pueblos.  His  work  has  given  further 
strength  to  the  Mogollon  Culture  concept,  as 
well  as  giving  us  knowledge  of  the  culture  of 
this  region. 

Although  the  country  drained  by  the  upper 
Gila  River  has  had  some  archaeological  work 
done  in  it,  little  really  detailed  and  valuable 
excavation  has  been  undertaken,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nesbitt's,  Bradfield's,  Martin's,  and 
Haury's  in  the  early  Mogollon  horizons. 
Martin  has  excavated  and  reported  on  pueblos 
in  the  Pinelawn  and  San  Francisco  valleys. 
During  the  second  and  third  seasons  of  our 
survey,  those  of  1948  and  1949,  O'Bryan,  then 
Assistant  Director  of  Gila  Pueblo,  excavated 
a  large  Pueblo  II— III  site  in  the  Gallo  Moun- 
tains on  Perry  Lawson  Creek,  one  of  the 
smaller  tributaries  of  Apache  Creek,  which 
is  the  main  tributary  of  the  Rio  Tularosa. 
When  the  report,  now  in  preparation,  is  pub- 
lished, we  shall  have  additional  data  on  the 
mountain  country  which  divides  the  Gila  and 
Little  Colorado  drainages. 

To  the  northwest,  in  the  Little  Colorado 
drainage,  we  have  no  published  reports  of 
excavations  prior  to  this  survey.21  Spier  re- 
ported on  ruins  to  the  west  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  Arizona  and  also  on  some  ruins 
on  the  Little  Colorado,  all  but  a  few  of  which 
are  north  of  our  survey.  A  report  on  "Casa 
Malpais,"  a  fortified  pueblo  site  at  Springer- 
ville,  Arizona,22  was  made  by  the  author  and 
an  assistant.  This  report  was  based  on  a  map- 
ping archaeological  survey  made  during  the 
season  of  1949.  These  are  all  of  the  known 
reports. 

"  Martin,  P.  S.,  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  and  M.  Kelly,  1940, 
p.  10. 

20  Martin,  P.  S.,  1940,  1943,  1947,  1949,  1950a,  1950b. 

21  Spier,  L.,  1918,  1919. 

"  Danson,  E.  B.  and  H.  E.  Malde,  1950. 


Turning  eastward,  Hurt  and  McKnight 23 
have  published  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
archaeology  of  the  Saint  Augustine  Plains,  near 
Magdalena,  New  Mexico.  They  report  that  no 
permanent  house  sites  were  found  on  the 
Plains,  and  only  early-man  sites  and  temporary 
camp  sites  were  located.  Dick  24  has  excavated 
Bat  Cave,  on  the  edge  of  the  Saint  Augustine 
Plains,  and  his  report  should  be  out  soon.  He 
found,  in  excavating  the  cave,  occupational 
levels  from  a  period  earlier  than  the  Chiricahua 
Stage  of  the  Cochise  Culture  up  to  the  present, 
and  in  some  of  the  levels  he  found  the  now 
famous  "Bat  Cave"  corn,25  the  earliest  true 
corn  yet  known. 

The  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  at  Santa 
Fe  has,  under  Mera  and  Stubbs,  made  archaeo- 
logical surveys  of  the  Datil  Mountains  and  the 
Salado  River  north  of  Magdalena,  New  Mexico, 
and  during  the  season  of  1949,  the  Anthro- 
pology Department  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  under  Hawley,  collected  and  studied 
surface  pottery  from  some  sites  north  of  the 
Saint  Augustine  Plains.  Neither  survey  has 
been  reported. 

The  only  other  work  done  on  which  re- 
ports have  been  published  were  the  cave  exca- 
vations reported  by  Martin  et  al.  in  the  1950's, 
and  the  cave  surveys  and  excavations  made  by 
the  Cosgroves  26  over  a  period  of  5  years  in 
the  Upper  Gila  area.  Cosgrove's  work  was 
done  in  the  1920's  and  the  report,  though 
complete  on  all  details  of  the  material  found, 
was  published  long  after  Mr.  Cosgrove's  death 
and  does  not  correlate  the  material  with  the 
archaeological  developments  of  the  later  years 
—i.e.,  the  Mogollon  Culture  and  the  Cochise 
Culture.  Martin  and  Rinaldo  27  have  given  a 
complete  report  of  the  cultural  material  found 
in  five  cave  studies  and  tied  in  this  material 
with  the  phases  of  cultural  development  which 
they  worked  out  for  the  nearby  Pinelawn 
Valley. 

The  above  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  major  work  done  in  the  entire 
large  area  which  we  surveyed.  Local  collectors 
and  visitors  have  excavated  many  ruins,  and 
vast  collections  of  pottery  and  cave  material 

23  Hurt,  W.  R.  and  McKnight,  D.,  1949. 

24  Dick,  H.  W.  (in  preparation) . 

"  Manglesdorf,  P.  C.  and  C.  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  1949. 

2"  Cosgrove,  C.  B.,  1947. 

27  Martin,  P.  S.  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  et  al. 
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have  been  exhumed  and  are  either  in  private 
collections  or  have  been  given  or  sold  to 
museums.  Some  of  this  locally  collected  ma- 
terial has  been  described,  but  very  little  of  it 
was  collected  scientifically.  For  these  reasons, 
this  large  amount  of  what  might  have  been 
invaluable  material  must  be  virtually  ignored. 

To  go  over  the  area  and  summarize  the 
knowledge  gained  previous  to  the  years  of  this 
survey  is  to  realize  how  little  is  known  of  this 
central  area  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Only  the  Mimbres  Valley  and  the  Pinelawn 
country  of  the  Upper  San  Francisco  can  be 
said  to  have  been  scientifically  and  more  or 
less  adequately  studied.  In  the  other  regions, 
only  exploratory  work,  if  any,  can  be  said  to 
have  been  done. 

We  know  that  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  survey  north  to  the  mountain  belt  that 
runs  from  Springerville,  Arizona,  east  to  Mag- 
dalena,  New  Mexico,  the  common  early  types 
of  pottery  are  the  brown-paste  utility  wares, 
the  smudge  wares,  and  the  polished  red  wares. 
We  know  that  pithouses  were  the  earliest  type 
of  house  in  the  area,  and  that  they  were  later 
followed  by  jacal  and  then,  still  later,  by 
pueblo-style  buildings.  We  know  that,  after 
approximately  700  a.d.,  northern-type  black- 
on-white  wares  were  being  introduced  into 
this  mountain  country,  and  we  think  that  the 
local  inhabitants  began  to  adopt  this  northern 
trait.  We  know  that  the  local  inhabitants 
practiced  agriculture  and  lived  in  small  com- 
munities scattered  along  the  rises  immediately 
above  the  alluvial  plains.  This  culture  lasted 
from  before  the  time  of  Christ  to  approximate- 
ly 1250  a.d.  or  thereabouts. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  that 
the  Mimbres  Culture  had  similarities  to,  as  well 
as  differences  from,  the  culture  of  the  more 
northern  San  Juan  Anasazi.  More  recently,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  differences  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Mogollon  28  ancestry 
of  the  Mimbres  Culture,  with  additional  in- 
fluences from  the  Hohokam29  Culture  to  the 
south  and  west. 

Kidder,30   in   his   "Introduction  to   South- 


western Archaeology,"  mentions  that  the  Tula- 
rosa  River  area  has  distinctive  types  of  black- 
on-white  and  black-on-red  pottery,  pottery 
differing  in  paste,  slip,  and  design  from  the 
more  northern  San  Juan  Anasazi  types.  Spier 31 
mentions  that  this  Tularosa-type  black-on- 
white  ware  is  to  be  found  in  some  amount 
north  of  the  White  Mountains  along  the  Little 
Colorado  River  and  up  into  the  Zuni  country, 
and  that  it  lasts  until  the  early  Zuni  glaze 
pottery  begins  in  late  Pueblo  III. 

Haury 32  and  Martin  33  have  by  their  studies 
in  the  San  Francisco  drainage  worked  out  the 
development  of  the  culture  in  that  district 
from  the  Chiricahua  Stage  of  the  Cochise  Cul- 
ture up  to  and  including  the  Tularosa,  or  latest 
phase,  which  ended  some  time  around  1250— 
1300  a.d.  The  work  that  O'Bryan  has  done 
for  Gila  Pueblo  should  supplement  this  pic- 
ture, as  should  Martin's  work  in  the  1954, 
1955  seasons. 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  the  archaeology 
north  of  Highway  60,  in  the  plateau  country 
just  north  of  the  mountains.  Excavation  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  Peabody  Museum  34 
along  the  Mariana  Mesa  and  in  the  Largo  Val- 
ley north  and  south  of  Quemado,  New  Mex- 
ico, respectively,  should  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
development  of  cultures  in  this  region. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  prehistoric 
picture  in  the  northeastern  section,  this  being 
truly  terra  incognita.  Kidder35  noted  the  re- 
semblance of  the  pottery  here  to  Tularosa, 
and  this  pottery  is  now  named  Socorro  Black- 
on-white,36  a  type  similar  to  Tularosa  Black- 
on-white.  Turning  southward  toward  the 
Mimbres  country  again,  one  finds  more  evi- 
dence of  Mimbres  Culture  and  less  of  the  Tula- 
rosa type  of  material  the  farther  south  one 
goes. 

Here  then,  in  a  territory  of  approximately 
14,500  square  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  South- 
west we  find  only  2  small  districts  from  which 
we  have  appreciably  greater  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  the  cultures  of  the  prehistoric 
peoples  than  was  available  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Only  in  the  Mimbres  Valley  and 


™  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936b. 

*•  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  E.  W.  Haury,  E.  B.  Sayles,  and 
N.  Gladwin,  1937. 

*°  Kidder,  A.  V.,  1924,  p.  97. 
S1  Spier,  L.,  1919,  p.  372. 
"  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936a. 


"Martin,  P.  S,   1940,   1943,   1947,   1949,   1950a,  b, 
1953. 

31  Smith,  W.,  1950;  McGimsey,  R.,  1952. 
55  Kidder,  A.  V.,  1924,  p.  99. 
86  Hawley,  F.,  1936,  p.  36. 
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in  the  upper  San  Francisco  drainage  do  we 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  prehistory  of  the 
country.   The   details   of  these  2   prehistoric 


cultural  sequences  are  given  in  the  following 
pages. 


THE  MIMBRES  REGION 


The  phases  of  the  Mimbres  Branch  of  the 
Mogollon  Culture,  as  described  by  Haury 37 
and  Cosgrove  38  are  as  follows: 

Mimbres  1000-1250 

Three  Circle  900-1000 

San  Francisco  800-  900 

San  Lorenzo  700-  800  SB 

Georgetown  500-  700 

The  earliest  sites  yet  excavated  in  the  Mim- 
bres region  are  those  dug  by  Haury  for  Gila 
Pueblo  during  1933  and  1934  (Mogollon:  1:15 
and  the  Harris  Village),  and  the  culture  found 
at  these  sites  has  been  assigned  to  the  3  early 
phases. 

Phase  Name:  Georgetown 
Estimated  Date:  500-700  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Date:  No  data 

Architecture: 

(a)  Pithouses  roughly  circular,  with  one  flattened 
side,  entrance  passage  inclined  and  on  flat  side 
of  building;  central  post  roof  support,  second- 
ary roof  supports  irregularly  placed  around 
perimeter  of  house;  fire  basin  near  entrance. 

(b)  Similarly  constructed  house,  but  larger,  perhaps 
used  for  ceremonials. 

Pottery: 
Alma  Plain,40  Alma  Scored,  Alma  Neckbanded,  San 
Francisco  Red.'1 

Stone: 
Unshaped  basin  metates;  tanged,  side-notched  pro- 
jectile points;  rough,  percussion-shaped  axes;  pestles; 
rough  lava  mortars;  scrapers. 

Bone: 
No  data. 

Shell: 
No  data. 

Burial: 
Unoriented   flexed   or   semiflexed   burials   in   loose 
trash. 

37  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936b. 
18  Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C  B.,  1932. 
30  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936b,  p.  110.  San  Lorenzo  is  not 
included  as  a  phase. 

40  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936a,  p.  32. 

41  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936a,  p.  28. 

42  Martin,  in  his  1949  S  U  report,  does  not  list  the 
San   Lorenzo   Phase.   Gladwin,   in   his   Revisions   of 


Physical: 
No  data. 

Phase  Name:  San  Lorenzo  42 
Estimated  Date:  700-800  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Date:  No  data. 

Architecture: 

No  data. 
Pottery: 

San  Lorenzo  Red-on-brown.4*  All  other  pottery  is 

the  same  as  that  in  the  Georgetown  Phase. 
Stone: 

Same  as  Georgetown  Phase. 
Bone: 

Same  as  Georgetown  Phase. 
Shell: 

Same  as  Georgetown  Phase. 
Burial: 

Same  as  Georgetown  Phase. 
Physical: 

No  data. 

Phase  Name:  San  Francisco 
Estimated  Date:  800-900  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Date:  898  a.d.44 

Architecture: 

(a)  Rectangular  subterranean  houses;  walls  plas- 
tered; inclined  lateral  entrance  way;  central 
post  roof  support;  auxiliary  posts  in  line  with 
long  axis  of  house;  fire  basins. 

(b)  Ceremonial  houses  kidney-shaped;  subterranean; 
inclined  side  entrances  on  flattened  side;  ventila- 
tors absent;  fire  basin. 

Pottery: 

(a)  Alma  Plain;  San  Francisco  Red;  Alma  Neck- 
banded;  Alma  Scored;  Alma  Punched;  Mogollon 
Red-on-brown;  Three  Circle  Red-on-white. 

(b)  Intrusive:  Lino  Gray. 
Stone: 

Trough  metates;  basin  metates;  rounded  manos;  full 
and  three-quarter  grooved  mauls;  mortars;  George- 
town-type projectile  points. 

Snaketown  IV,  considers  it  to  be  a  local  manifestation 
and  a  shortlived  one.  Haury  omits  it  from  his  1936b 
report  on  the  Mogollon  Culture,  but  includes  it  in  his 
1947  report  on  the  Bluff  Ruin  (p.  85).  This  problem 
has  not  been  settled  as  yet. 

43  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936a,  pp.  6-9. 

44  Smiley,  T.  L.,  1951,  No.  105. 
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Bone: 

Notched  awls;  bone  tubes. 
Shell: 

Rare:     olivella    and    vermetus    beads;    glycymeris 

bracelets. 
Burial: 

Flexed  or  semiflexed  burials,  placed  in  pit  in  trash. 
Physical: 

Head  form:  brachycephalic. 

Phase  Name:  Three  Circle 
Estimated  Date:  900-1000  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Date:  No  data 

Architecture: 

(a)  Semi-subterranean  rectangular  houses;  walls 
plastered  or  stone-lined;  inclined  side  entrance 
way;  4-post  roof  or  6-post  roof  support. 

(b)  No  ceremonial  structures  recorded. 
Pottery: 

(a)  Alma  Plain;  San  Francisco  Red;  Alma  Neck- 
banded;  Alma  Scored;  Alma  Punched;  Three 
Circle  Neck  Corrugated;  Mimbres  Boldface 
Black-on-white;  Mogollon  Red-on-brown; 
Three  Circle  Red-on-white. 

(b)  Intrusive:  Lino  Black-on-gray;  Red  Mesa 
Black-on-white. 

Stone: 

Closed-end  trough  metate;  shaped,  4-sided  manos; 

full    and    three-quarter   grooved    mauls    and    axes; 

simple  stone  bowls;  plain  palettes. 
Bone: 

Plain  awls;  notched  bone  awls. 
Shell: 

No  data. 
Burial: 

Under  floors  of  houses;  in  pits  in  trash;  either  tightly 

flexed  or  semiflexed. 
Physical: 

Head  form:  undeformed  brachycephalic. 

The  Mimbres  Phase  described  by  the  Cos- 
groves  4B  should,  I  believe,  be  divided  into  2 
phases.  This  has  not  been  done  by  any  of  the 
workers  in  this  area,  but  a  close  study  of  the 
material  diagnostic  of  the  Mimbres  Phase  will 
show  that  there  is  enough  difference  between 
the  early  and  late  manifestations  to  suggest 
that  there  may  well  be  a  division  into  an  earlier 
and  a  later  phase.  The  Cosgroves  show  that 
Mimbres  Boldface  Black-on-white  is  more 
common  in  what  they  call  "Middle  Period" 
structures,   and   that   both   "Middle   Period" 


buildings  and  Mimbres  Boldface  pottery  were 
considered  to  be  older  than,  as  well  as  par- 
tially contemporaneous  with,  Mimbres  Classic 
Black-on-white  and  "Late  Period"  buildings. 
A  tentative  division  into  2  phases  will  there- 
fore be  made  here. 

Phase  Name:  Mangas" 
Estimated  Date:   1000-1050  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Date:  No  data 

Architecture: 

(a)  Small  1-  to  15-room  pueblos;  one  story  in 
height;  walls  of  rubble  consisting  of  river  cob- 
bles and  abundant  adobe  mortar;  doors  in  wall, 
or  roof  entrance;  some  rooms  partially  exca- 
vated below  surface. 

(b)  Ceremonial  rooms  of  2  types:  (1)  large,  rectan- 
gular, semi-subterranean,  with  long,  inclined  side 
entrance  passage;  ventilator  shaft;  deflector;  fire 
pit;  (2)  a  modified  San  Francisco  Phase  pit- 
house;  ventilator  shaft;  deflector;  fire  pit;  roof 
entrance. 

Pottery: 

(a)  Mimbres  Classic  Black-on-white;  Mimbres 
Boldface  Black-on-white;  Mimbres  Incised; 
Mimbres  Corrugated;  Mimbres  Red. 

(b)  Intrusive:  no  data. 
Stone: 

Full  troughed  metate;  closed-end  trough  metate; 
full  and  three-quarter  grooved  axes;  full  and  three- 
quarter  grooved  mauls;  long,  narrow,  stemmed  pro- 
jectile points;  carved  stone  vessels. 

Bone: 
No  data. 

Shell: 
No  data. 

Burial: 

(a)  Under  floors;  flexed  or  semiflexed  position. 

(b)  Cremations  rare. 
Physical: 

Head  form:   brachycephalic. 

Phase  Name:   Mimbres 
Estimated  Date:  1050-1200  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Date:  No  data. 

Architecture: 

(a)  Large  pueblos,  above-ground  rooms;  walls  of 
cobbles  and  adobe  mortar;  walls  plastered; 
roof  entrance;  plazas  and  courts  common;  stor- 
age rooms  and  living  rooms;  latter  with  slab- 
lined  fire  pit. 


"  Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932. 
"  I  am  expanding  the  Mangas  Phase  cultural  ma- 
terial beyond  that  outlined  in  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1934,  p. 


24,  but  do  not  accept  his  areal  division  of  this  phase, 
for  Mangas  Phase  sites  were  found  throughout  the 
Mimbres  Branch  region. 
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(b)  Ceremonial  rooms   modified   pithouses;   plazas 
may  also  have  been  used  for  ceremonials. 
Pottery: 

(a)  Mimbres  Classic  Black-on-white;  Mimbres  Bold- 
face Black-on-white;  Mimbres  Polychrome; 
Mimbres  Plain;  Mimbres  Incised. 

(b)  Intrusive:  El  Paso  Polychrome;  Gila  Poly- 
chrome; Tonto  Polychrome;  Proto  Casas 
Grandes  Polychrome;  St.  Johns  Polychrome; 
Chupadero  Black-on-white;  Tularosa  Black-on- 
white;  Three  Rivers  Red-on-terracotta;  Carmen 
Red-on-gray.  (Intrusives  probably  not  associa- 
ted with  Mimbres  Phase.) 

Stone: 
Full    trough    metate;    uniface,    rectangular    manos; 
carved  stone  bowls;  plain  stone  bowls;  carved  stone 
palettes;  hoes;  amulets. 

Bone: 
Splinter  awls;  notched  awls;  incised  bone  tubes. 

Shell: 

Shell  bracelets;  beads;  pendants. 

Burial: 
In  fill  in  pithouses;  under  floors  of  rooms;  bodies 
semiflexed  or  tightly  flexed.  Cremations  were  com- 
mon. 


Physical: 
Head  form;  brachycephalic. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  although  no  scien- 
tific excavations  have  been  made  in  them,  that 
Animas  Phase  sites  are  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mimbres  coun- 
try. These  seem  to  have  been  Pueblo  villages 
built  by  immigrants  from  present-day  Mexico, 
who  came  into  the  region  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Mimbres  peoples,  built  their 
pueblos,  and  then  abandoned  them  not  too  long 
after  they  were  completed. 

More  work  is  needed  in  the  Mimbres  to  as- 
certain if  the  proposed  division  of  the  Mimbres 
Phase  is  correct.  There  is  also  need  of  more 
work  in  the  earlier  phases,  especially  the  San 
Lorenzo,  and  in  the  time  prior  to  the  George- 
town Phase.  Sites  earlier  than  those  of  the 
Georgetown  Phase  have  been  excavated  in  the 
northern  A4imbres  country  and  southwest  of  it, 
and  probably  there  will  be  earlier  sites  in  the 
central  region  too.  The  late  Animas  Phase  sites 
should  also  be  examined. 


THE  PIN  EL  AWN  REGION 


Turning  north  into  the  upper  San  Fran- 
cisco-upper Gila  valleys  where  Hough,47 
Martin,48  and  O'Bryan49  have  excavated,  we 
find  that  the  development  of  the  culture  has 
been  worked  out,  with  some  gaps,  from  a  pre- 
ceramic  period  which  has  been  associated  50 
with  the  Chiricahua  Stage  of  the  Cochise  up 
to  and  through  what  Haury  51  and  Martin  52 
call  the  Three  Circle  Phase  of  the  Mimbres 
Branch  of  the  Mogollon.  The  Pinelawn  Val- 
ley is  approximately  75  airline  miles  north  and 
west  of  the  center  of  the  Mimbres  Branch. 
This  survey  has  raised  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  assigning  the  culture  found  immediately  to 
the  west,  north,  and  northeast  of  Pinelawn 
to  this  branch.  The  last  2  phases  in  the  Pine- 
lawn chronology  are  very  different  from  the 
comparable  phases  of  the  Mimbres,  so  much 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  called  by  the  same 
phase  names,  and  are  not  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Mimbres  Branch. 

No  site  in  the  Mimbres  country  corresponds 

47  Hough,  W.,  1907,  1914. 

"Martin,  P.  S.,  1939,   1943,   1947,   1949,   1950a,  b. 

"O'Bryan,  D.  (in  preparation). 


in  time  with  the  earliest  sites  in  the  Pinelawn 
Valley.  If  and  when  an  early  site  of  compar- 
able date  is  excavated  in  the  south,  the  culture 
may  prove  to  be  similar  to  the  typological 
development  described  as  typical  for  the  early 
sites  of  the  Pinelawn  Phase.  This  could  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  early  sites  from  a  wide- 
spread area  in  the  Mogollon  territory  show 
more  similarities  in  culture  than  differences. 
Whether  the  culture  of  the  entire  upper  San 
Francisco  drainage  is  called  Mimbres  is  not 
important  now.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  there  are  cultural  differences 
in  that  area,  and  it  will  suffice  merely  to  de- 
scribe the  culture  of  the  Pinelawn  phases  as 
they  have  been  delineated  by  the  workers  in 
that  valley. 

A  chart  of  the  Pinelawn  phases  follows: 

Tularosa  1100-1250 

Reserve  1000-1 100 

Three  Circle  900-1000 

San  Francisco  700-  900 


60  Martin,  P.  S.,  1949,  pp.  34-80. 

61  Haury,  E.  W.,  1947,  p.  85. 
"Martin,  P.  S.,  1949,  p.  210. 
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Georgetown 

Pinelawn 

Chiricahua 


500-  700 
pre-  500  a.d. 
2000-  300  b.c. 


Phase  Name:  Chiricahua  Stage 

Estimated  Date:  2000-300  B.C. 

Carbon   14  Dates:   4006±270,  2300±200£ 


years  ago. 


Architecture: 

One  possible  floor  area,  roughly  circular  and  slightly 

depressed  toward  the  center. 
Pottery: 

None. 
Stone: 

Basin  metates;  uniface,  one-handed,  oval  or  round, 

unshaped  manos;  rectangular  manos  with  rounded 

corners;    choppers;    side    scrapers;    knives;    blades; 

gravers;    short,   stubby,    diagonally-notched    points 

with  slightly  concave  bases. 
Bone: 

No  data. 
Shell: 

No  data. 
Burial: 

No  data. 
Physical: 

No  data. 

Phase  Name:  Pinelawn 
Estimated  Date:  Pre-500  a.d. 

Carbon  14  Dates:  "  2177  years  ago±230;  2177±260; 
average:  2145±160  years  ago. 

Architecture: 

(a)  Roughly  circular  pithouses;  small  lateral  en- 
trance ways;  central  post  roof  support;  random 
roof  poles  around  edge  of  pithouses;  fire  pits,  if 
present,  near  center  of  room;  storage  pits  fre- 
quently found. 

(b)  Ceremonial  houses  questionable  and  no  definite 
ones  known. 

Pottery: 
Alma  Plain;  Alma  Rough;  San  Francisco  Red,  Saliz 
Variety. 

Stone: 
Basin  metates;  slab  metates;  disk-shaped  and  irreg- 
ular manos;  percussion  flaked  choppers;  side  scrap- 
ers; diagonally-notched,  convex-based  points;  mor- 
tars; crude  pestles;  full  and  three-quarter  grooved 
mauls. 


Bone: 

Incised   dice;    notched    awls;   bone   tubes;    splinter 

awls. 
Shell: 

Shell  bracelets. 
Burial: 

Flexed  burials  in  pits. 
Physical: 

Head   form:    brachycephalic    (?)B6   with   occipital 

deformation  is  the  common  type. 

Martin  has  used  the  description  of  the  next 
3  phases  as  they  were  presented  by  Haury 
(1936b),  augmenting  that  description  with  the 
added  knowledge  gained  by  his  later  work  at 
Pinelawn.56  As  only  one  possible  Georgetown 
Phase  house  has  been  found  here,  and  that  is 
questionable,  the  diagnostics  for  that  phase 
have  been  given  for  the  Mimbres  area  (p. 
16)  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  San  Lorenzo  Phase  material 
has  been  reported  in  this  region. 

Phase  Name:  San  Francisco 
Estimated  Date:  700-900  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Date:  738-786  a.d." 

Architecture: 
Generally  rectangular,  semi-subterranean  houses;  3- 
central-post   roof   support,    or   4-corner-post   roof 
support;   lateral   side   entrances   common;    fire   pit 
near  entrance;  floor  pits  rare. 

Pottery: 
Alma  Plain;  San  Francisco  Red,  Saliz  Variety;  Re- 
serve  Smudged    (rare) ;   Mogollon   Red-on-brown; 
Three    Circle    Red-on-white;    Mimbres    Boldface 
Black-on-white  (beginning  to  appear). 

Stone: 

Scoop  or  closed-end  metate;  carved  stone  bowls; 
choppers  decrease  in  number;  three-quarter  and  full 
grooved  axes  and  mauls. 

Bone: 

Notched  bone  awls;  splinter  awls;  incised  dice. 

Shell: 
No  data. 

Burial: 
Pit  burials;  bodies  flexed  and  in  a  sitting  position. 

Physical: 
No  data. 


63  Johnson,  F.,  1951,  pp.  15,  18. 

54  Johnson,  F.,  1951,  p.  17,  No.  585. 

66  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  the  head  form  if 
deformation  has  been  practiced.  Nevertheless,  where 
there  is  no  deformation  the  early  Mogollon  physical 
type  is  usually  brachycephalic  and  the  deformed  heads 


correspond  in  general  overall  appearance  to  the  unde- 
formed,  with  the  exception  of  the  flattening  of  the 
rear  of  the  skull. 

"Martin,  P.  S.,  1949,  p.  210;  1950,  pp.  549-55. 

07  Smiley,  T.  S.,  1951,  No.  78. 
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Phase  Name:  Three  Circle 
Estimated  Date:  900-1000  a.d. 
Tree   Ring   Date:    774-784   a.d.6 
beams.) 


(Probably   re-used 


Architecture: 

(a)  Roughly  rectangular  to  square,  semi-subter- 
ranean houses;  3 -central  or  4-corner  roof  sup- 
ports; long,  inclined,  parallel-sided  entrance  pas- 
sage; fire  pit  near  entrance. 

Pottery: 
Alma  Plain;  Alma  Textured;  San  Francisco  Red, 
Saliz  Variety;  Reserve  Smudged;  Mogollon  Red-on- 
brown  (less  popular) ;  Three  Circle  Red-on-white; 
Mimbres  Boldface  Black-on-white  (more  popular 
than  in  preceding  phase);  Reserve  Black-on-white 
(begins  to  be  found). 

Stone: 

Trough  metates;  closed-end  trough  metate;  rectan- 
gular-shaped manos;  mortars  and  pestles;  stone 
hoes;  full  and  three-quarter  grooved  axes  and 
mauls;  side  scrapers;  flake  scrapers. 

Bone: 
Notched  and  splinter  awls. 

Shell: 
No  data. 

Burial: 

Semiflexed  in  pit-trench. 

Physical: 
No  data. 

Phase  Name:  Reserve 

Estimated  Date:    1000-(?)1100  a.d. 

Tree  Ring  Dates:  No  data 

Architecture: 

(a)  Small  3-  to  7-room  pueblos;  walls  of  rough  un- 
coursed  masonry;  floor  dug  below  surface  of 
ground;  some  rooms  with  earthen,  basin-shaped 
fire  pits. 

(b)  No  kivas  in  Pinelawn  area  in  Reserve  Phase. 
Pottery: 

(a)  Alma  Plain;  Reserve  Smudged;  Plain  Corru- 
gated; Incised  Corrugated;  Reserve  Indented 
Corrugated;  Smudged  Corrugated;  Reserve 
Black-on-white. 

(b)  Intrusive:   Mimbres  Boldface  Black-on-white. 
Stone: 

Slab  and  trough  metates;  oval  and  rectangular 
rocker-bottomed  manos;  full  and  three-quarter 
grooved  axes  and  mauls;  side  scrapers;  both  lateral 


and     diagonally-notched     points     with     expanding 

stems  and  convex  to  straight  bases. 
Bone: 

Split  bone  awls;  side-notched  awls;  dice. 
Shell: 

No  data. 
Burial: 

Flexed  or  semiflexed,  and  usually  placed  in  trench 

dug  in  trash. 
Physical: 

No  data. 

Phase  Name:   Tularosa 
Estimated  Date:   1100-1250  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Dates:  No  data 

No  Tularosa  Phase  pueblo  sites  have  been  excavated 
in  the  Pinelawn  region  and  described  as  yet. 
O'Brvan's 5S  work  in  a  Tularosa  Phase  site, 60  plus 
the  Tularosa  Phase  sites  visited  on  this  survey  and 
the  reports  of  Hough's 91  and  Wendorf  s 62  recent 
work,  will  form  the  basis  for  this  tentative  description. 

Architecture: 

(a)  Large  and  small  multi-roomed  pueblos;  walls 
of  shaped  and  coursed  sandstone  and  basaltic 
rock;  large  pueblos,  multi-storied  in  some  in- 
stances; plazas  and  courts  common  in  large 
units;  stone-lined  fire  pits  in  living  rooms; 
walls  surround  some  pueblos. 

(b)  Large  rectangular  "great  kivas"  with  ramp 
entrance  facing  east;  vertical  sides;  4-post  roof 
supports;  also  deep  rectangular  subterranean 
rooms;  stone-lined  and  plastered  walls;  no  San 
Juan  Anasazi  kiva  features  except  fire  pit  and 
deflector.  These  may  be  kivas,  or  may  be  living 
rooms  occupied  during  the  same  period  as  the 
pueblos. 

Pottery: 

(a)  Tularosa  Black-on-white;  Reserve  Black-on- 
white;  Alma  Plain  (rare);  San  Francisco  Red 
(rare) ;  Reserve  Smudged;  Tularosa  Fillet  Rim; 
Upper  Gila  Corrugated;  Tularosa  White-on- 
red. 

(b)  Intrusive:  Showlow,  Puarco,  and  Wingate 
black-on-red;  St.  Johns  Polychrome;  a  few 
miscellaneous  northern  black-on-whites. 

Stone: 

Full  trough  and  slab  metates;   rectangular  manos; 

mortars   and   pestles;  bowls;  small  obsidian  arrow 

points  of  triangular  shape  with  side  notches;  arrow 

shaft  polishers;  beads;  pendants. 
Bone: 

No  data. 


1  Smiley,  T.  S.,  1951,  No.  78. 
'  O'Bryan,  D.  (in  preparation) . 


"°  Seen  by  author  during  excavation. 
»  Hough,  W.,  1907. 
"  Wendorf,  F.,  1955. 
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Shell: 

No  data. 
Burial: 

No  data. 
Physical: 

No  data. 

These  2  regions,  thus  described,  are  the 
only  ones  covered  by  this  survey  in  which 
the  archaeological  picture  is  at  all  well  known. 
Both  need  more  work  done  in  them  to  com- 
plete and  broaden  the  knowledge  of  the  phases 


and  to  close  the  gaps  in  their  developmental 
sequences. 

This  survey  will  show  that  the  material 
described  by  Martin  et  al.,  for  Pinelawn  will 
not  agree  with  a  comparable  series  of  phase 
descriptions  for  the  country  just  north  of 
Pinelawn.  There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  break 
from  the  peripheral  Mimbres-type  culture 
described  by  Martin.  The  culture  north  of 
the  Pinelawn  region  shows  less  Mimbres  traits 
and  many  more  northern  traits. 


THE  CIBOLA  REGION 


Moving  north  into  the  Upper  Little  Colo- 
rado drainage,  we  come  to  the  only  other 
section  of  the  Southwest  covered  in  the  sur- 
vey which  has  been  explored  and  worked  in 
since  the  earliest  of  Southwestern  archaeologi- 
cal expeditions.  Though  this  is  so,  until  recent- 
ly the  picture  of  the  prehistory  of  the  area 
has  been  confused,  due  to  many  of  the  early 
workers  following  Zuni  mythology,  and  even 
today  it  is  not  completely  understood.  The 
earliest  explorations  were  made  by  the  Span- 
ish; indeed,  from  Coronado's  entrada  on,  the 
country  was  known  and  explored  by  many 
Spanish  parties.  A  good  discussion  of  the  early 
explorations  is  to  be  found  in  Roberts'  "The 
Ruins  at  Kiatuthlanna,  Eastern  Arizona."  63 

Early  archaeological  workers  in  the  Zu- 
ni country  include  Cushing,64  Mindeleff,63 
Fewkes,66  and  Bandelier.67  Hodge 68  spent 
several  years  excavating  here,  and  his  work 
has  resulted  in  a  better  knowledge  of  Zuni 
prehistory.  Prior  to  the  main  work  of  Hodge, 
Kroeber 60  and  Spier  70  surveyed  and  excavated 
in  the  Zuni  country,  outlining  the  chronology, 
and  the  latter  worked  on  the  problem  of  the 
historic  movements  of  culture  into  the  Zuni 
country.  The  two  studies  of  the  chronology 
of  Zuni  pottery  agree,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
work  rests  the  framework  of  the  prehistory 
of  that  region. 

Later  workers   here  were  Roberts 71   and 


Gladwin.72  The  latter  has  worked  out  a  phase- 
by-phase  development  of  the  region  which 
will  be  partially  followed  in  this  report.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  Peabody  Museum  Upper 
Gila  Expedition's  Pueblo  Division  has  ex- 
cavated sites  in  the  eastern  section,73  and  to  the 
northeast  Dittert  and  Ruppe  have  excavated 
and  are  excavating  sites  in  the  Ceboletta  area, 
southeast  of  Grants,  New  Mexico,  immediate- 
ly east  of  the  Cibola  Branch. 

The  Little  Colorado  or  Zuni  country  in- 
cludes the  plateau  land  north  of  the  White 
Mountains  of  Arizona.  This  country  is  drained 
by  the  Little  Colorado  River,  the  Zuni  River, 
and  the  Puerco  River  of  the  West,  and  their 
tributaries,  and  includes  the  country  over  as 
far  as  the  Continental  Divide,  south  of  High- 
way 66.  I  do  not  agree  with  Gladwin  74  when 
he  combines  sites  in  both  the  Zuni  and  the 
Chaco  regions  into  one  branch  of  culture. 
Gladwin  includes  in  his  report  Roberts' 75 
material  which  comes  from  sites  included  in 
the  Zuni  country  and,  in  his  last  phases,  ma- 
terial from  sites  in  the  Chaco  Canyon,  sites 
well  outside  the  recognized  Zuni  lands.  I  shall 
include  the  data  for  the  early  phases  presented 
by  Gladwin,  but  not  those  represented  in  his 
Pueblo  III  phases  in  this  brief  phase  outline, 
for  the  late  sites  in  this  region  vary  somewhat 
from  those  found  in  the  Chaco  country.  Some 
parts  of  the  Zuni  country  were  abandoned  in 


"Roberts,  F.  H.  H.,  1931,  pp.  10-15. 
"Cushing,  F.  H.,  1896. 
85  Mindeleff,  V.,  1891,  Chap.  in. 
•'  Fewkes,  J.  W.,  1898. 
07  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  1892,  pp.  326-45. 
"Hodge,  F.  W.,  1895,  1918,  1920,  1921,  1922,  1923, 
1937. 


"  Kroeber,  A.  L.,  1916a,  b,  1917. 

70  Spier,  L.,  1917,  1918,  1919. 

71  Roberts,  F.  H.  H.,  1931,  1932,  1939,  1940. 

72  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945. 

78  Smith,  W.,  1950,  392-99;  McGimsey,  R.,  1952. 

74  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945. 

75  Roberts,  F.  H.  H.,  1931,  1939,  1940. 
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late  Pueblo  IV  or  early  Pueblo  V,  but  the  area 
around  the  modern  Pueblo  of  Zuni  is  still 
occupied.  The  actual  working  out  of  the 
phases  has  never  been  accomplished  for  this 
region  in  the  late  periods,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  work  now  under  progress  in  the  northern 
section  will  soon  fill  in  the  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  prehistory  of  this  region.  A  chart 
of  the  Cibola  phases  follows: 


PHASE  CHART 

Nutria 
Twin  Lake 
Wingate 
Red  Mesa 
Kiatuthlanna 
Whitemound 


ESTIMATED  DATE 

1100-1250 
1000-1100 

950-1000 

900-  950 

800-  900 

750-  800  or  600-800 


Whitemound  Phase 

Estimated   Date:    600-800  a.d.  78   or   750-800" 

Tree  Ring  Dates:  Cluster  781-802  a.d.78 

Architecture: 

(a)  Pithouses,  either  round  or  square;  4-post  roof 
construction;  ventilator  shafts  to  south;  central 
fire  pit;  curved  clay  or  sandstone  slab  parti- 
tions between  fire  pit  and  ventilator;  ashpit 
depressions. 

(b)  Surface  storerooms  2  m.  square;  floor  partially 
excavated;  walls  of  jacal  or  adobe  above  outline 
of  slab  rocks  set  on  edge;  rooms  contiguous; 
one  room  with  stone-flagged  floor. 

(c)  Slab-lined  cists. 
Pottery: 

(a)  Lino  Gray;  Whitemound  Black-on-white; 
Polished  Smudged  Red;  Kiatuthlanna  Black-on- 
white;  Kana-a  Black-on-white. 

(b)  Intrusive:  San  Francisco  Red;  Tusayan  Black- 
on-red;  Gray  Neckbanded;  Alma  Plain;  Abajo 
Red-on-orange. 

Stone: 

Closed-end     trough     metates;     small,     rectangular 

manos;  full  grooved  axes  and  mauls;  hammerstones; 

turquoise     pendants;     thick,     heavy,     side-notched, 

straight  or  concave-based  points. 
Bone: 

Stubby  and  slender  awls;  needles;  scrapers. 
Shell: 

Abalone  pendant;  thin  glycymeris  bracelets;  beads. 
Burial: 

Flexed   burials   in   shallow   graves   in   trash   or   in 

abandoned  rooms. 

"  Haury,  E.  W.,  1940,  p.  91. 

77  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  p.  37. 

78  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  p.  35. 


Physical: 
No  data. 

Kiatuthlanna  Phase 
Estimated   Date:  800-900  a.d. 
Tree  Ring  Dates:  780-867  a.d.7" 

Architecture: 

(a)  Circular  pit  structures;  bench  all  around  sides 
except  at  covered  ventilator;  4-post  roof  sup- 
port; subsidiary  post  holes  in  benches;  slab 
partition  between  fire  pit  and  ventilator,  divid- 
ing room;  rectangular  slab-lined  fire  pit;  ashpit. 

(b)  Surface  structures  of  masonry  and  jacal  used 
as  storerooms  and  possibly  living  rooms. 

(c)  Kivas  D-shaped  or  round;  bench;  ventilator; 
deflector;  ashpit;  sipapu. 

Pottery: 

(a)  Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white;  Whitemound 
Black-on-white;  Kana-a  Gray. 

(b)  Intrusive:  Alma  Plain;  San  Francisco  Red. 
Stone: 

Same  as  Whitemound,  plus  elongated  manos  rest- 
ing on  closed-end  trough  metates;  full  and  three- 
quarter  grooved  axes;  tubular  pipes;  mortars;  shaped 
limestone  slab. 

Bone: 
Same  as  in  Whitemound  Phase. 

Shell: 
More  use  of  decorated  shell  ornaments. 

Burial: 
Semiflexed,  resting  on  back. 

Physical: 
Head   form:    both   dolichocephalic   and   brachyce- 
phalic;  both  slight  occipital  deformation  and  unde- 
formed. 

Red  Mesa  Phase 

Estimated  Date:  900-950  a.d. 

Tree  Ring  Dates:  879-927  a.d.so 

Architecture: 

(a)  Rectangular  surface  rooms,  either  contiguous 
or  separate;  door  entrance;  occasional  post 
holes;  walls  varied  from  adobe,  to  wattle  and 
daub,  to  true  coursed  masonry;  fire  pits  rare; 
cache  pits  in  floor. 

(b)  Ceremonial  kivas  (?)  retain  features  of  White- 
mound Phase  pithouses;  ventilator  shafts;  de- 
flectors; clay-lined  basin  fire  pits;  ashpits;  sipapu; 
bench;  4-post  roof  construction  and  rounded 
shape. 

(c)  Brush  shelters  and  square  slab-lined  pits  outside. 

"  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  pp.  43,  44. 
80  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  pp.  59-61. 
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Pottery: 

Red   Mesa   Black-on-white;    coiled,   indented    gray 

ware;  Kana-a  Gray. 
Stone: 

Closed-end,  shallow  trough  metates;   slab   metates; 

full  grooved  mauls;  hammerstones;   sandal  last  of 

sandstone;    slate    and    turquoise     pendants;     side- 
notched  points. 
Bone: 

Needles;  split  and  stubby  awls;  scrapers. 
Shell: 

Shell  disk  beads. 
Burial: 

Semiflexed  and  flexed  in  trash;  body  covered  with 

shaped  sandstone  slabs. 
Physical: 

No  data. 

Wingate  Phase 

Estimated  Date:  950-1000  a.d. 

Tree  Ring  Dates:  914-1014  a.d.81 

Architecture: 

(a)  Contiguous-roomed  pueblo  units;  true  masonry 
walls;  living  rooms  with  slab-lined,  rectangular 
fire  pits;  smaller  storage  rooms;  no  post  holes. 

(b)  D-shaped  kiva  with  bench  enlarged  at  flat  sec- 
tion of  pit  room;  circular  fire  pit;  deflector; 
ventilator;  cist;  sipapu;  recessed  bench;  walls 
of  coursed  masonry,  plastered  on  interior. 

(c)  Outside  slab-lined  fire  pit. 
Pottery: 

Gallup  Black-on-white;  Wingate  Black-on-red;  In- 
dented Corrugated.82 
Stone: 

Full   trough    metates;   single-faced   convex   manos; 

shallow  paint  basins;  full  grooved  axes;  sandal  lasts; 

hammerstones. 
Bone: 

Same  as  found  in  Red  Mesa  Phase  sites. 
Shell: 

Same  as  found  in  Red  Mesa  Phase  sites. 
Burial: 

Flexed  burials  in  trash;  covered  with  sandstone  slabs. 


Physical: 
No  data. 

Twin  Lake  Phase 83 

Estimated   Date:    1000-1100  a.d. 

Tree  Ring  Dates:   1031  "-1015  8B-1065  a.d.86 

Architecture: 

(a)  Adobe     and/or    coursed,     chinked     masonry- 
walled  pueblos  of  10  to  20  rooms;  both  outside 
doors   and  roof   entrance;   storage   pockets   in 
walls;  rectangular  slab-lined  fire  pits;  single  and 
multiple  slab-lined  mealing  bins, 
(b)   Kivas  built  inside  house  block;  entered  through 
roof;  either  D-shaped  or  keyhole-shaped;  ven- 
tilator shaft  under  floor;  subfloor  vaults;   de- 
flector; fire  pit;  sipapu;  Kachina  niche;  bench; 
altar. 
Pottery: 
Wingate  Black-on-red;  Puerco  Black-on-red;  Puerco 
Black-on-white;    Reserve    Black-on-white;    Gallup 
Black-on-white;  Gray  Corrugated. 
Stone: 

No  data. 
Bone: 

No  data. 
Shell: 

No  data. 
Burial: 

No  data. 
Physical: 
No  data. 

Nutria  Phase 87 

Estimated  Date:  1100-1250  a.d.88 

Tree  Ring  Dates:  No  data. 

Architecture: 

(a)  Large  multi-roomed  stone  pueblos;  coursed 
masonry;88  roof  entry  to  rooms;  2-or-more- 
storied  buildings;  many  sites  with  plazas  or 
courts  enclosed  on  4  sides  by  rooms  or  rooms 
and  walls;  slab-lined  fire  pits;  single  and  multi- 
unit  slab-lined  milling  bins;  wall  niches,  storage 


81  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  pp.  75-77. 

82  Site  494,  U.  G.  R.,  seems  closely  allied  to  Glad- 
win's Wingate  11:24.  Pottery  types  found  at  this 
southern  site  include  Reserve  Black-on- white;  Puerco 
Black-on-white;  Wingate  Black-on-red;  Puerco  Black- 
on-red. 

83  Why  Gladwin  did  not  use  the  material  excavated 
by  Roberts  at  "Kiatuthlanna"  and  the  "Village  of  the 
Great  Kivas"  is  uncertain.  Both  sites  give  us  the  2 
phases  corresponding  to  his  "Hosta  Butte"  and 
"Bonito"  phases,  but  are  in  the  same  general  area  as 
his  Whitemound,  Red  Mesa,  and  Wingate  sites. 


81  Smiley,  T.  L.,  1952,  No.  63. 

86  Douglass,  A.  E.,  1929,  p.  743. 
88  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  p.  93. 

87  It  is  impossible  to  determine  positively  from 
Roberts'  work  the  objects  belonging  to  this  phase  from 
those  belonging  to  the  next  phase.  The  pottery  types 
are  suggested  from  the  pictures  and  from  known  dated 
types. 

88  Dates  suggested  by  correlations  of  architecture 
and  pottery  with  the  Chaco  area;  see  Gladwin,  H.  S., 
1945,  pp.  100-111. 

88  Roberts,  F.  H.  H.,  1932  (New  Named  Phase). 
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(b)  Kivas  built  into  pueblos  both  circular  and  key- 
hole-shaped; bench  encircles  kiva;  slab-lined  fire 
box  and  ashpit;  sipapu;  deflector;  ventilator  un- 
der floor;  Kachina  recess;  floor  cache. 

(c)  "Great  kiva"  built  in  front  of  house  block  or  in 
plaza;  circular  outline  with  bench  encircling 
room  except  at  alcove  or  altar;  4-post  roof  sup- 
port; stone-lined  fire  box  and  ashpit;  stone 
cache  pits;  sipapu,  rooms  sometimes  surround 
kiva. 

Pottery: 
Tularosa    Black-on-white;    Wingate    Black-on-red; 
St.  Johns  Polychrome;  Querino  Polychrome;  Chaco 
Black-on-white;  Gray  Corrugated.60 

Stone:  " 
Slab  metates;  open-end  trough  metates;  flat,  single- 
handed  manos;  mortars;  full  grooved  mauls;  paint 
palettes    and    mortars;    arrow-shaft    straighteners; 


chipped  blades;  side-notched,  flat-based  points;  tur- 
quoise beads;  fetish. 
Bone: 

Split  bone  awls;  ulna  awls;  splinter  awls;  whole  bone 

awls;  fleshers;  scrapers. 
Shell: 

No  data. 
Burial: 

Flexed  and  semiflexed  burials  in  trash. 
Physical: 

Head  form:  occipital  deformation. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  archaeology 
of  the  Cibola  country  the  entire  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  survey  has  been  outlined.  That 
much  needs  to  be  done  even  in  the  regions  al- 
ready worked  is  obvious. 


60  Roberts,  F.  H.  H.,  1932,  pp.  28,  29. 
81  Types  suggested  from  pictures  in  Roberts'  1932 
report  and  from  known  dated  wares. 


A  GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SITES  IN 
THE  VARIOUS  RIVER  VALLEYS 


INTRODUCTION 


IN  THE  introduction  to  this  paper,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  country  sur- 
veyed had  been  divided  into  8  major  geo- 
graphic divisions  which  were  based  primarily 
on  the  river  systems.  These  are: 

1.  (a)  The  Mimbres  region 

(b)  The  middle  and  upper  Gila  region 

(c)  The  lower  San  Francisco  and  lower  Blue 

River  Region 

2.  The  upper  Blue  River  region 

3.  The  upper  San  Francisco  River  region 

4.  The  Tularosa-Apache  Creek  region 

5.  The  Johnson  Basin-Largo  Canyon  region 

6.  The  Little  Colorado  River  region 

7.  The  Mariana  Mesa-North  Plains  region 

8.  The  Rio  Salado-Datil  region 

As  far  as  possible,  the  description  of  the  cul- 
ture found  in  the  regions  under  consideration 
follow  the  outline  forms  used  in  describing  the 
phases  in  the  previous  chapters.  Thus,  period, 
architecture,  pottery  (local  and  intrusive), 
stone,  and  burials  are  discussed  in  that  order. 
Also,  as  shown  in  the  introduction  to  this 
paper,  the  sites  have  been  arranged  in  approxi- 
mate time  periods.  The  earliest  sites  will  be 
discussed  first,  followed  by  those  showing 
progressively  later  occupancy,  classified  in  the 
following  time  periods: 


1.  Pre-Pueblo  I 

2.  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  I 

3.  Pueblo  I 

4.  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

5.  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

6.  Pueblo  II 

7.  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  III 

8.  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  III 

9.  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 

10.  Pueblo  III 

11.  Pueblo  III-IV 

12.  Pueblo  IV 

13.  Pueblo  IV-V 

14.  Miscellaneous 

Throughout  this  report  are  charts  listing  the 
individual  sites  found  in  each  region,  which 
include  the  time  of  occupation,  type  of  archi- 
tecture, ceramics,  stone,  burial  practices,  and 
any  miscellaneous  information  that  was  gath- 
ered at  the  sites. 

The  least  amount  of  time  spent  in  surveying 
—and  by  far  the  fewest  number  of  sites  found 
in  any  of  the  regions  to  be  discussed— was  in 
the  southeast  section  around  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico,  and  in  the  nearby  Mimbres  Valley,  as 
well  as  in  the  southwest  section  near  Clifton, 
Arizona. 


THE  MIMBRES,  MIDDLE  AND  UPPER  GILA,  LOWER  BLUE  RIVER  REGIONS 


THE  MIMBRES  REGION 

Only  4  sites  can  be  listed  from  the  Mimbres 
country  (fig.  2).  They  range  in  time  from 
Pre-Pueblo  I  (pre-700  a.d.)  into  Pueblo  III 
(1100-1300  a.d.). 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

The  oldest  site  (No.  22)  was  located  well 
up  toward  the  head  of  Sapillo  Creek  on  a  high, 
flat  bluff  overlooking  the  stream  and  its  valley. 

1  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936b. 


A  short  distance  to  the  west,  Sapillo  Creek 
enters  a  box  canyon,  and  farm  land  is  at  a 
minimum  there. 

The  village  might  prove  on  excavation  to 
be  of  the  type  described  by  Haury,1  in  his 
report  of  the  Georgetown  Phase  of  the  Mim- 
bres Branch  of  the  Mogollon  Culture.  Scat- 
tered on  the  bluff  were  areas  where  there 
seemed  to  be  slight  depressions.  These  may  have 
been  pithouse  depressions.  The  pottery  was, 
except  for  one  brown  corrugated  piece,  either 
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Fig.  2.    Mimbres,  middle  and  upper  Gila,  lower  Blue  and  San  Francisco  River  regions. 


Alma  Plain,  Alma  Rough,  or  San  Francisco 
Red.  No  trade  pottery  from  either  the  north 
or  south  was  seen.  The  corrugated  brown 
sherd  could  represent  either  a  later  occupation 
of  some  portion  of  the  site,  or  "float"  of  un- 
known origin.  The  lack  of  painted  wares,  and 
complete  lack  of  above-ground  construction, 
suggest  that  the  date  of  pre-700  a.d.  may  not 
be  too  far  off. 

Pueblo  II 

Two  sites  from  which  collections  were 
made  were  found  to  date  at  approximately 
Pueblo  II.  One  (No.  23)  was  east  of  Site  No. 
22  in  Sapillo  Creek  and  was  situated  on  a  high 
ridge  or  bluff  overlooking  the  valley.  The 
other  (No.  24)  was  situated  in  the  Mimbres 
Valley  on  a  bench  immediately  above  the 
valley  bottom. 

The  first  of  these  2  sites  was  a  sherd  area, 
with  only  one  wall  showing  on  the  surface. 
This  may  have  been  a  terrace  wall.  The  other 
site  was  a  medium-sized  pueblo  of  some  8 
rooms.  It  had  been,  like  most  Mimbres  pueblos, 
built  of  river  cobbles  and  boulders.  No  de- 
pression was  noted  at  either  site. 

The  pottery  found  in  these  2  Pueblo  II  sites 
was  very  similar.  Mimbres  Boldface  was  the 
most  numerous  local  painted  ware,  and  there 
was  also  a  little  Three  Circle  Red-on-white. 


Three  Circle  Corrugated  was  found,  as  well 
as  San  Francisco  Red  and  numerous  sherds  of 
Alma  Plain.  At  Site  23,  a  piece  of  Reserve 
Black-on-white  was  also  picked  up,  showing 
trade  from  the  north.  No  southern  trade  was 
seen  at  either  site.  These  2  sites  may  well  be 
fitted  into  the  early  Mangas  Phase. 

Pueblo  II-Pueblo  HI 

The  latest  pottery  was  found  on  a  site  (No. 
21)  located  on  a  low  bench  above  a  stream, 
north  of  Silver  City  some  10  miles.  This  site 
was  badly  dug  into  by  local  pothunters,  and 
was  ruined  for  any  archaeological  work.  The 
14-room  pueblo  was  built  of  boulders  and 
cobbles,  and  in  rooms  that  had  been  excavated, 
sections  of  the  wall  could  be  seen  which 
showed  that  a  large  amount  of  adobe  was  used 
in  building  these  cobble  walls.  The  kiva  de- 
pression was  the  only  part  of  the  site  not 
thoroughly  "potted,"  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
know  the  type  of  kiva  used  here. 

The  pottery  found  showed  the  site  to  be  of 
a  later  period  than  the  last  2  sites  discussed. 
Mimbres  Classic  was  the  predominant  painted 
ware,  with  Mimbres  Boldface  less  common. 
Three  Circle  Neck  Corrugated  was  not  found. 
Plain  brown  ware,  though  present,  was  less 
numerous,    and    brown   corrugated    was    the 
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common  utility  ware.  This  village  would  fit 
in  time  into  either  the  late  Mangas  Phase  or 
early  Mimbres  Phase.  No  trade  wares  were 
found  to  help  in  dating  this  site. 

Here  in  the  Mimbres  country,  sites  were 
located  which  could  be  fitted  into  the  George- 
town, Mangas,  and  possibly  the  Mimbres  Clas- 
sic Phases.  No  sites  that  could  be  said  to  belong 
to  either  the  San  Francisco  Phase  or  the  Three 
Circle  Phase  were  found.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  view  of  what  will  be  shown  in  subse- 
quent chapters,  that  the  earliest  site  was  located 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  a  stream  and  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  valley.  It  may  be  that 
this  site  represents  an  earlier  period  than  the 
Georgetown  Phase.  No  red-on-brown  sherds 
were  seen  here,  and  the  lack  of  trade  ware  is 
notable. 

The  archaeology  of  this  region  has  been 
already  partially  worked  out,  and  the  material 
found  fits  into  the  existing  archaeological  pic- 
ture, especially  if  the  Mangas  Phase  is  used 
in  the  phase  sequence  for  the  Mimbres  Valley. 

MIDDLE  AND  UPPER  GILA  REGION 

Pueblo  II 

Turning  east,  2  sites  were  located  on  the 
middle  Gila  and  upper  Gila  River.  The  2  sites 
are  far  apart,  and  the  first,  located  on  Diamond 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Gila, 
seems  to  be  more  northern  in  type  than  Mim- 
bres. The  pueblo  (No.  46)  was  a  small  L- 
shaped  building  of  5  or  6  rooms,  which  was 
situated  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  creek.  It 
was  built  of  unshaped  boulders,  had  large 
rooms,  and  a  depression  probably  indicative 
of  a  kiva  lay  to  the  west.  The  pottery  was 
primarily  brown,  both  plain  and  corrugated, 
and  the  painted  ware  resembled  that  of  the 
Tularosa  River  country  rather  than  that  of 
the  Mimbres.  The  site  was  hard  to  place 
chronologically,  but  fitted  the  general  require- 
ments of  a  late  Pueblo  II  site. 

Pueblo  III 

The  other  Gila  River  site  (No.  25)  lay  at 
the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  box  can- 
yon, where  the  river  leaves  the  mountains  and 
enters  the  basin  and  range  lands  of  New  Mex- 
ico. Here,  on  a  flat  bluff  overlooking  the  valley 
bottom,  was  a  large  village  of  some  100  or 
more  rooms.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  sites, 


if  not  the  largest,  in  this  section  of  the  valley. 
Four  pueblo  units  are  built  of  river  cobbles 
and  adobe.  Near  one  unit  is  an  adobe  wall. 
There  are  4  or  5  trash  mounds  of  large  size, 
and  2  deep,  circular  depressions  near  the 
largest  and  central  pueblo  suggest  "great 
kivas." 

The  pottery  here  belongs  to  the  Mimbres 
Branch,  being  Mogollon  Red-on-brown,  Three 
Circle  Red-on-white,  and  both  Mimbres  Bold- 
face and  Mimbres  Classic  Black-on-white.  One 
piece  of  A4imbres  Polychrome  was  found.  The 
plain  wares  were  either  brown  or  polished  red. 

Trough  metates  were  seen  at  this  site.  The 
village  must  either  have  been  occupied  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  or  reoccupied  at 
various  times,  for  the  trash  mounds  are  of  con- 
siderable size  and  height,  and  the  pottery 
covers  a  span  of  time  from  approximately  700 
a.d.  up  to  1200  or  thereabouts.  Pithouses  prob- 
ably underlie  portions  of  the  site.  A  resem- 
blance to  Hohokam  sites  can  be  seen  in  the 
many  large,  high  trash  mounds  and  the  great 
number  of  shell  fragments  found  around  the 
site. 

LOWER  BLUE  AND  LOWER 
SAN  FRANCISCO  RIVER  REGIONS 

Near  Clifton,  Arizona,  where  the  lower 
Blue  River  and  the  San  Francisco  River  join, 
the  cultural  remains  were  closely  linked  with 
those  of  the  Mimbres  Valley  to  the  east. 

Sites  were  situated  along  the  river  on 
benches  overlooking  the  valley  and  the  alluvial 
plains  that  form  small  farming  areas.  No  sites 
were  built  on  the  valley  floor.  One  small  camp- 
site was  found  back  in  the  hills  several  miles 
from  the  river.  The  campsite  (No.  3)  had  only 
one  sherd  on  it  of  a  plain  brown-ware  variety. 
Chipped  stone  was  abundant,  and  side  and  end 
scrapers  were  picked  up,  as  well  as  a  chipped 
stone  drill  or  perforator.  The  age  of  the  site 
was  not  ascertained,  and  it  could  have  been 
occupied  by  any  of  the  former  occupants  of 
the  country,  up  to  and  including  the  historic 
Apaches  of  the  1800's. 

Pueblo  II 

Two  pueblos  (Nos.  1  and  2)  were  seen 
along  the  San  Francisco  River,  and  collections 
were  made  at  2  sites  (Nos.  4  and  5)  on  the 
lower  Blue  River.  The  oldest  site  was  on  the 
San  Francisco    (No.    1).   This  was   a  small, 
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badly  washed-out  boulder  pueblo  built  on  a 
bench  immediately  above  the  valley.  The  site 
was  almost  gone,  and  the  size  and  number  of 
rooms  hard  to  make  out.  Mimbres  Boldface 
Black-on-white  made  up  the  largest  amount  of 
indigenous  painted  ware,  and  Three  Circle 
Red-on-white  made  up  the  remainder. 

The  utility  wares  were  of  the  Alma  series 
and  12  sherds  of  the  Tularosa-Reserve  type  of 
black-on-white  were  found,  showing  northern 
trade.  In  general,  the  site  probably  belonged 
to  the  Mangas  Phase. 

Pueblo  II— Pueblo  III 

Immediately  above  Site  No.  1  on  a  high 
bluff  was  a  large  village  (No.  2)  which  was  in 
much  better  repair.  Here  were  seen  20  or 
more  rooms  arranged  in  2  units.  A  plaza  sepa- 
rated the  2  buildings  and  a  boulder  wall  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  edge  of  the  bluff.2 

The  pottery  was  similar  to  that  found  at 
Site  No.  1,  except  that  2  pieces  of  Mimbres 
Classic  were  found,  as  well  as  one  piece  of 
Mogollon  Red-on-brown,  suggesting  that  the 
bluff  had  been  occupied  at  more  than  one  time 
and  that  the  occupancy  lasted  later  here  than 
at  the  site  below  the  bluff.  Another  suggestion 
of  later  occupancy  here  was  the  fact  that  Alma 
brown  wares  decreased  in  number,  while  the 
brown  corrugated  wares  increased.  Two 
northern  white  wares  from  the  Tularosa  River 
area  were  collected  here.  This  site  would  seem 
to  fit  the  late  Mangas  Phase  or  early  Mimbres 
Classic  Phase. 

The  pueblo  sites  (Nos.  4  and  5)  located  on 
the  Blue  River,  some  8  miles  upstream  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  San  Francisco 
rivers,  were  both  situated  on  benches  over- 
looking the  river  valley.  Both  sites  were  built 
primarily  of  boulders,  but  in  both  the  use  of 
some  dressed  and  shaped  stones  was  noticed. 
Both  sites  were  of  the  same  general  size  (ca. 
12  rooms)  and  built  in  a  "U"  shape  around  a 
plaza  or  court.  Both  had  been  excavated  by 
the  local  antiquarians. 

The  sherds  at  these  sites  were  primarily 
Mimbres  Classic,  with  Mimbres  Boldface  be- 
ing of  secondary  importance.  The  utility  wares 
were  of  both  plain  brown  and  brown  corru- 
gated, and  northern-style  black-on-white 
wares  were  found  at  both  sites. 

'  Hough,  W.,  1907,  p.  44. 


A  basin  metate  and  a  round,  biface  mano 
were  seen  at  Site  No.  4.  These  2  sites  would 
seem  to  fit  into  either  the  late  Mangas  Phase 
or  the  early  Mimbres  Phase. 

The  fifth  pueblo  in  this  country  (No.  20) 
from  which  collections  were  made  is  situated 
some  25  miles  northeast  of  Clifton,  near  the 
San  Francisco  River  and  the  Mule  Mountains. 
The  site  was  located  on  top  of  a  low,  flat 
ridge  that  rose  above  Mule  Creek,  a  San 
Francisco  River  tributary.  This  pueblo,  though 
closer  in  actual  distance  to  the  center  of  the 
Mimbres  area  than  those  just  mentioned,  could 
not  be  considered  a  typical  example  of  a 
Mimbres  pueblo,  for  it  was  built  of  coursed 
and  spalled  masonry,  and  less  adobe  mortar 
was  used  in  the  walls  than  was  common  in 
Mimbres  buildings. 

The  pottery  collected  at  this  site  was  not 
from  the  Mimbres  area.  Reserve  and  Tularosa 
black-on-white  made  up  the  typical  black-on- 
white  wares,  and  no  painted  Mimbres  pottery 
was  found.  The  utility  wares  were  primarily 
corrugated  and  plain  brown,  and  5  pieces  of 
corrugated  red  ware  were  collected. 

The  period  of  occupancy  for  this  site  would 
seem  to  be  late  Pueblo  II  and  early  Pueblo  III, 
and  the  site  probably  fits  the  early  Tularosa 
Phase  description  better  than  the  Reserve 
Phase  as  outlined  by  Martin  and  Rinaldo,  for 
the  pueblo  is  built  of  well-shaped  stone,  and 
the  pottery  seemed  later  in  general  than  that 
of  the  Reserve  Phase. 

These  12  sites  were  all  that  were  found  in 
the  most  southern  section  of  the  survey.  Of 
these  12,  9  can  be  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Mimbres  Branch  of  the  Mogollon  Culture. 
Only  Sites  3,  20,  and  46  do  not  fit  into  one  or 
another  of  the  recognized  phases  of  the  Mim- 
bres Branch.  Site  3  is  a  campsite  and  is  impos- 
sible to  date.  Sites  20  and  46  would  seem  to 
be  associated  with  the  Tularosa  River  region 
rather  than  the  culture  of  the  Mimbres  coun- 


try. 


DISCUSSION 


Certain  aspects  concerning  the  Mimbres 
sites  are  apparent  from  the  work  done  there 
previous  to  the  time  of  this  survey,  and  they 
are  corroborated  by  this  work  (table  1 ) . 

The  one  early  site  was  situated  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  river  bottom,  and  the 
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Table  1.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Mimbres  area. 


dwellings  were  probably  pithouses.  The  pot- 
tery types  were  primarily  brown  ware  along 
with  some  red  ware  of  the  San  Francisco 
variety.  This  type  of  site  fits  in  well  with  the 
early  sites  described  by  Haury  for  the  George- 
town Phase. 

Three  villages  were  located  which  seemed 
to  lack  Mimbres  Classic  pottery.  Two  of  these 
were  of  small  size  and  built  of  river  cobbles 
and  adobe  mortar.  One  was  a  sherd  area.  The 
common  utility  ware  was  plain  brown,  and 
neck-corrugated  pottery  was  found.  Corru- 
gated ware  was  scarce  or  absent  altogether. 
The  intrusive  pottery  type  found  at  these  sites 
was  Reserve  Black-on-white. 

Five  sites  were  surveyed  on  which  were 
found  Mimbres  Classic  pottery.  Mimbres 
Boldface  pottery  was  also  present,  but  was 
less  common  than  was  Mimbres  Classic  in  4  of 
these  5  pueblos.  Corrugated  pottery  was  more 
common  in  these  sites  than  in  the  3  earlier 
ones,  while,  in  general,  plain  brown  wares 
decreased  in  popularity.  The  intrusive  pottery 
found  at  these  sites  was  both  Reserve  and  Tula- 
rosa  black-on-white. 


The  architecture  of  these  5  pueblos  showed 
one  noticeable  difference  from  that  of  the 
earlier  sites.  In  4  of  the  5,  the  buildings  were 
built  around  a  central  court  or  plaza,  and  the 
largest  pueblo  site  (No.  25)  also  had  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  feature,  seen  in  the  adobe  walls. 
This,  and  the  generally  larger  size  of  the  5 
pueblos  under  consideration,  plus  the  pottery 
types,  suggest  that  the  sites  might  well  fit  into 
the  second  of  the  proposed  Mimbres  Phases- 
the  Mimbres  Classic  Phase. 

The  2  atypical  pueblos  in  this  southern  sec- 
tion are  interesting  in  that  they  both  resemble 
sites  to  be  found  farther  north  in  the  Tularosa 
River  region.  Neither  site  had  any  Mimbres 
painted  pottery,  although  this  fact  cannot  be 
too  heavily  relied  on,  due  to  the  possibility  of 
oversight  while  collections  were  being  made. 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  lava  boulders  rather 
than  river  cobbles  in  the  early  or  Reserve 
Phase  site,  and  the  use  of  shaped  stone  in  the 
walls  of  the  later  site,  plus  the  rinding  of  north- 
ern-style painted  wares,  suggest  that  these  2 
communities  may  have  been  built  and  occu- 
pied by  people  from  the  north. 
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Fig.  3.    Upper  Blue  River  Valley  and  middle  San  Francisco  River  region. 


THE  UPPER  BLUE  RIVER  REGION 


Seventeen  sites  were  surveyed  in  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Blue  River,  from  its  beginnings 
to  a  point  some  18  miles  downstream,  where 
the  river  enters  a  narrow  box  canyon  (fig.  3). 
This  box  canyon  lies  approximately  15  miles 
north  of  the  Fritz  Ranch,  where  2  sites  were 
found  which  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
vious section  (Sites  4  and  5).  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  2  sites  were  thought  to  be 
primarily  of  Mimbres  origin.  The  17  sites 
located  north  of  the  box  canyon  cannot  be 
considered  typical  Mimbres  in  character,  for 
they  are  more  like  the  sites  that  are  found  not 
far  to  the  north  in  the  Tularosa  and  upper 
San  Francisco  rivers. 

The  upper  Blue  River  flows  generally  south- 
ward from  the  Blue  and  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains through  a  narrow  valley,  and  on  both 
sides  the  mountains  rise  in  unending  ridges. 
The  sites  are  located  on  terraces  and  bluffs 


above  the  stream,  overlooking  valley  bottom 
land  that  is  suitable  for  cultivation.  Although 
the  available  farming  land  is  limited,  the  equa- 
ble climate  and  the  abundant  water  make  it 
possible  to  farm  here  today.  Beaver  dams  are 
still  to  be  found  along  the  stream.  The  beaver 
have  been  stocked  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
replace  those  killed  by  the  local  ranchers,  who 
erroneously  believed  that  they  hurt  their 
farms.  Wild  turkey,  mountain  lion,  deer,  bob- 
cat, and  black  bear  are  hunted  in  the  nearby 
mountains.  The  upper  Blue  River  Valley  is 
well  occupied  today,  and  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  the  prehistoric  peoples  suggest  that 
the  same  situation  was  true  in  prehistoric  times 
(see  fig.  lib). 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

Three  sites  were  found   which  were  un- 
doubtedly early.  These  were  Nos.  6,  10 A,  and 
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15.  All  3  sites  had  both  early  Pre-Pueblo  I  and 
later  (Pueblo  II)  pottery  on  them,  and  on  all  3 
were  the  ruins  of  pueblos.  All,  however,  had 
areas  where  early  sherds  could  be  found  un- 
mixed with  later  types,  and  the  later  sherds 
were  apt  to  be  found  near  pueblo  remains. 

These  3  sites  are  sherd  areas  and  probable 
pithouse  villages.  Slight  depressions  could  be 
discerned  at  Sites  10A  and  15,  and  the  majority 
of  the  sherds  at  Site  6  were  found  on  a  low 
sloping  bench  some  distance  from  the  small 
3-room  pueblo.  These  sites  were  situated  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  valley  on  flat,  gently 
sloping  benches. 

The  pottery  found  in  the  Blue  River  Valley 
is  hard  to  separate,  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
sherds  were  brown  ware  of  the  Alma  series, 
which  made  up  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  types  found— as  much  as  90  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  Site  6.  San  Francisco  Red,  Saliz 
Variety,  and  a  fugitive  red  type  of  pottery 
with  a  brown  paste  were  also  found  at  Sites 
10A  and  15.  Probable  float  from  the  later 
pueblos  were  the  brown  corrugated  sherds 
found  on  all  3  sites,  as  were  the  Reserve  Fillet 
Rim  sherd  found  at  No.  6  and  the  Mimbres 
Boldface  sherd  found  on  No.  15;  Kiatuthlanna 
Black-on-white,  found  at  Site  10A,  was  in- 
trusive. 

These  3  sites  might  well  be  placed  in  the 
Georgetown  Phase  of  the  Mogollon  Culture 
in  the  sequence  proposed  by  Martin.3  Possibly 
Site  6  represents  the  earliest  phase,  for  this  site 
had  no  smudged  ware,  neckbanded,  or  red 
ware  sherds.  If  this  is  so,  then  Site  6  might  be 
of  the  Pinelawn  Phase,  followed  by  2  George- 
town Phase  sites  (Nos.  10A  and  15).  When  it 
is  realized  that  the  upper  Blue  lies  only  12 
miles  west  of  the  Pinelawn  Valley,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  these  early  sites  fit  into 
that  sequence. 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

Three  sites  (Nos.  11,  13,  and  15)  were  lo- 
cated which  were  thought  possibly  to  have 
been  occupied  in  Pueblo  I  times  and  on  into 
later  periods.  The  date  of  Pueblo  I  was  sug- 
gested by  the  finding  of  Kiatuthlanna  Black- 
on-white  at  2  sites,  and  the  prevalence  of  plain 
brown  ware  at  the  third.  Actually,  the  visible 
architectural  remains  at  these  3  sites  date  from 
Pueblo   II   and   Pueblo   III   times.   However, 

3  Martin,  P.  S.,  1949,  1950a. 


earlier  pithouse  and  jacal  buildings  might  be 
found  to  underlie  them.  None  of  them  had 
Mimbres-type  pottery. 

Pueblo  II 

Six  pueblos  were  located  (Nos.  7,  8,  12,  13, 
16,  19)  which  may  have  been  occupied  in  the 
period  between  900-1100  a.d.  These  were  all 
small  pueblo  sites  with  buildings  ranging  in 
size  from  3  to  approximately  15  rooms.  They 
averaged  around  10  rooms.  In  shape,  the 
pueblos  were  straight,  L-shaped,  or  square. 
The  walls  were  made  of  boulders,  usually  of 
volcanic  origin,  which  were  unshaped.  The 
rocks  were  not  necessarily  of  the  river-cobble 
type  so  common  in  Mimbres  area  sites,  for 
here  the  builders  more  often  used  the  small, 
angular  rocks  and  boulders  that  had  littered 
the  surface  of  the  benches  and  bluffs  on  which 
the  sites  were  built.  One  site  (No.  19)  had 
flat,  shaped  stones  and  spalls  in  the  walls.  None 
of  these  sites  had  a  depression  suggesting  the 
presence  of  a  possible  kiva  or  pit  room. 

The  characteristic  pottery  types  that  were 
found  at  these  villages  were:  Alma  Plain; 
brown  corrugated  ware;  Reserve  Fillet  Rim; 
San  Francisco  Red  (a  late  variety);  and 
Reserve  Black-on-white.  No  Mimbres  pottery 
was  seen,  and  only  one  sherd  of  black-on-red 
of  northern  origin  was  found. 

These  sites  fit  the  description  of  the  phase 
which  Martin  has  called  the  Reserve  Phase, 
in  regard  to  the  pottery  and  the  possible  lack 
of  a  kiva.  The  pueblos,  however,  are  better 
built  and  larger  than  are  those  of  the  Reserve 
Phase  sites  of  Martin.  This  might  be  expected 
in  view  of  the  greater  agricultural  possibilities 
to  be  found  in  the  Blue  River  Valley. 

Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 

Eight  sites  (9,  10,  11,  14,  17,  18,  39,  40) 
were  located  which  lasted  into  or  were  built 
in  Pueblo  III.  Three  of  the  sites  (9,  11,  18) 
are  medium-sized  (8  to  25  rooms)  and  are 
located  on  bluffs  overlooking  the  river.  The 
walls  of  Sites  9  and  18  are  built  of  boulders, 
while  those  of  Site  1 1  had  shaped  slabs  in  them. 
Site  9  had  a  large  (13  meters  long)  depression 
near  it  which  suggested  that  excavations  might 
uncover  a  rectangular  "great  kiva."  At  Site  1 1 
there  was  a  smaller  depression,  while  no  de- 
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pression  was  found  at  Site  18.  The  characteris- 
tic pottery  type  here  was  a  plain  brown  ware, 
which,  however,  showed  a  marked  decrease 
from  the  earlier  sites,  while  corrugated  brown 
ware  had  increased  in  popularity.  The  typical 
painted  wares  were  Reserve  and  Tularosa 
black-on-white.  One  sherd  of  Mimbres  Bold- 
face was  found  at  Site  11,  and  there  was  a 
sherd  of  Puerco  Black-on-red  at  Site  18.  A 
most  important  Pueblo  III  pottery  diagnostic 
was  lacking,  for  no  St.  Johns  Polychrome  was 
found  at  these  sites. 

St.  Johns  Polychrome  seems  to  be  lacking  in 
this  area  in  some  of  the  early  Pueblo  III 
pueblos.  This  seems  to  correspond  in  part  with 
smaller  Pueblo  III  sites,  which  lack  some  of 
the  details  seen  in  the  sites  having  St.  Johns 
Polychrome,  such  as  courts,  plazas,  "great 
kivas,"  multi-storied  buildings,  etc. 

Pueblo  III 

Five  sites  found  on  the  upper  Blue  River 
lasted  later  than  any  of  the  others,  as  far  as 
the  dates  of  these  sites  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  pottery  found  on  them.  These  were  Sites 
10,  14,  17,  39,  and  40.  Two  of  them  (Nos.  17 
and  39)  were  small,  of  10  or  11  rooms.  The 
other  3  were  large  multi-roomed  pueblos  built 
around  a  plaza  or  court.  The  2  smaller  ones 
lacked  kivas,  but  Site  39  was  close  to  Site  40, 
and  between  these  2  villages,  in  a  small  side 
draw,  was  a  great  rectangular  kiva,  the  one 
that  is  shown  in  figure  19  by  Hough.4  All 
these  pueblos  are  built  of  shaped  stone,  al- 
though in  some  walls,  boulders  were  also  used. 
The  masonry,  however,  is  far  better  than  that 
found  in  the  Reserve  Phase  sites. 

Characteristic  pottery  types  were  corru- 
gated brown  wares,  Tularosa  Fillet  Rim,  and 
late  varieties  of  brown  and  smudged  brown 
wares.  Tularosa  Black-on-white  was  common- 
ly found,  and  Tularosa  White-on-red  makes 
its  first  appearance.  Black-on-red  pottery  of 
both  Puerco  and  Wingate  varieties  are  found 
on  all  sites,  as  is  St.  Johns  Polychrome. 
Springerville  Polychrome  came  from  the  sur- 
face of  Site  40,  suggesting  that  it  may  have 
lasted  later  than  the  other  sites. 

No  pottery  that  can  be  dated  as  lasting  later 


than  1300  a.d.  or  the  end  of  Pueblo  III  was 
found  on  any  site  in  the  upper  Blue  River 
during  the  survey.  These  sites,  then,  may  be 
placed  in  the  Tularosa  Phase,  as  they  have 
some  of  the  diagnostic  material  traits  of  that 
phase  as  outlined  in  an  earlier  chapter.5  Site  40 
may  have  lasted  later. 

At  the  request  of  Martin  of  the  Chicago 
Natural  History  Museum,  the  datum  relating 
to  the  Blue  River  sites  surveyed  by  the  Upper 
Gila  Expedition  was  turned  over  to  the  Mu- 
seum. They  chose  Site  40  for  excavation,  as  it 
had  near  it  a  large  rectangular  kiva  which  they 
wished  to  dig,  as  well  as  having  sherds  on  the 
surface  which  indicated  possible  late  occupa- 
tion. The  season  of  1955  was  spent  excavating 
part  of  this  site  which  proved  to  have  lasted 
even  later  than  the  surface  remains  indicated.6 

Site  40  lasted  into  a  period  when  Pinedale 
Polychrome  as  well  as  Springerville  Poly- 
chrome was  being  made.  The  end  date  for  this 
site  may  well  be  as  late  as  1 300  a.d.  or  possibly 
25  years  later,  making  it  one  of  the  latest  sites 
found  throughout  the  course  of  the  survey. 

As  this  village  is  at  the  western  edge  of  the 
area  surveyed  and  not  over  60  airline  miles 
from  Point  of  Pines,  where  it  is  known  that 
Pinedale  Phase  peoples  were  living,  and  as  it 
is  not  much  farther  from  the  country  where 
Pinedale  is  commonly  found  just  west  of  the 
White  Mountains,  this  may  represent  a  late 
eastern  extension  of  the  Pinedale  Phase  culture 
into  this  region.  It  may  represent  a  site  mark- 
ing the  cultural  boundary  between  the  Forest- 
dale  or  Point  of  Pines  Branch  and  the  cultural 
branch  of  the  northern  mountains  covered  in 
the  survey.  Perhaps  in  this  western  section,  the 
Pinedale  Phase,  or  a  regional  variant  thereof, 
developed  out  of  a  local  earlier  Tularosa  Phase 
base.  The  complete  analysis  of  the  material 
from  this  site  should  answer  this  problem. 

DISCUSSION 

To  sum  up  the  archaeology  of  this  region, 
we  can  say  that  the  valley  was  occupied  before 
500  a.d.,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1  a.d.,  if  Site  6 
corresponds  in  time  with  the  S  U  and  Promon- 
tory sites.  The  terminal  date  seems  to  be  1300 
a.d.  or  thereabouts.  After  that  time,  the  valley, 


*  Hough,  W.,  1907,  p.  54. 


'See  pp.  20-21. 

'  Martin,  P.  S.,  1955,  pp.  6,  7. 
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Table  2.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Blue  River  area. 


with  the  exception  of  Site  40,  does  not  show 
any  signs  of  having  been  occupied  by  pueblo- 
building  peoples.  If  it  were  occupied  by  other 
peoples,  there  are  no  signs  of  those  later  oc- 
cupants' having  traded  with  the  Pueblo  peo- 
ples to  the  west  who  were  living  in  the  Point 
of  Pines  and  Showlow  area  of  present-day 
Arizona  up  to  the  mid-1400's,  long  after  the 
abandonment  of  even  the  latest  site  (table  2). 
The  earliest  known  occupants  of  this  coun- 
try probably  lived  in  pithouses  and  made  a 
brown  paste,  polished  brown  pottery,  along 
with  some  polished  red  pottery,  both  typical 
of  the  Mogollon.  They  chose  for  their  home- 
sites    gently   sloping    bluffs    and    built   their 
houses  well  back  from  the  valley  bottom.  The 
next  sites  were  lived  in  during  Pre-Pueblo  I 
or  Pueblo  I  times,  for  we  find  Whitemound 
Black-on-white  pottery  from  the  north.  At 
other  sites  in  the  valley  some  Mogollon  Red- 
on-brown  ware  was  traded  in  from  the  south 
around  800-900  a.d.,  while,  during  the  same 
time,  some  Kiatuthlanna  Black- on- white  from 
the  north  came  into  these  villages.  There  were 
not,  evidently,  very  many  village  sites  in  the 
valley  during  these  early  years,  but  during  the 
next  period,  Pueblo  II,  the  population  seems 
to  have  grown,  for  instead  of  a  small  number 


of  sites,  the  valley  supported  during  the  200 
years  of  the  Pueblo  II  period  at  least  14  sites. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  all  were  oc- 
cupied simultaneously,  but  some  of  them  had 
a  large  amount  of  trash,  suggesting  a  fairly 
long  period  of  occupation,  and  6  sites  had 
pottery  on  them  and  mounds  of  trash  suggest- 
ing long  and  continued  occupancy.  The  peo- 
ple during  the  200  years  of  this  period  must 
have  accepted  many  new  ideas.  The  early 
period  sites  show  many  local  or  southern  con- 
nections, though  not  as  many  as  those  seen 
in  the  Pinelawn  Valley,  some  12  miles  to  the 
east,  where  the  Mimbres  culture,  as  shown  by 
the  architecture  and  pottery,  must  have  had 
more  influence  than  did  the  cultures  to  the 
north. 

In  the  upper  Blue  River  Valley  the  earliest 
sites  had  typical  Mogollon  pottery,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Pinelawn  area,  on  them,  and  this 
is  true  of  all  the  early  sites  found  in  the  river 
valleys  in  the  central  mountain  section  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  But  the  majority  of 
the  intrusive  sherds  found  in  the  Blue  River 
Valley  were  from  the  north  rather  than  from 
the  south.  In  only  2  sites,  those  numbered  10 
and  14  in  the  survey,  could  the  opposite  be 
said  to  be  true.  At  these  villages  southern 
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Mimbres-type  pottery  outnumbered  the  north- 
ern intrusives  in  all  periods  of  these  long- 
occupied  sites. 

Martin  7  makes  a  point  of  mentioning  the 
many  differences  in  the  culture  of  the  Pine- 
lawn  region  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reserve 
Phase,  which  he  dates  at  approximately  1000 
a.d.,  and  which  he  attributes  to  borrowings 
from  the  San  Juan  Anasazi.  The  differences  in 
the  culture  in  the  Blue  River  Valley  seen  in 
the  Pueblo  II  sites  are  also  noticeable.  From  a 
survey,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove 
whether  the  new  ideas  were  borrowed  or  were 
the  results  of  actual  movements  of  peoples. 

The  archa;ological  picture  in  the  upper  Blue 
River  lasts  into  the  Tularosa  Phase,  or  Pueblo 
III.  Eight  sites  were  occupied  in  the  upper 
valley  at  this  time.  Four  of  these  were  large 
pueblos  of  25  to  75  rooms.  Five  of  the  8  had 
possible  kivas,  and  2  rectangular  "great  kivas" 
are  associated  with  these  late  sites.  The  stone 
used  in  the  construction  of  these  pueblos  was 
usually  partly  boulder  and  partly  shaped  sand- 
stone or  other  shaped  rock.  They  were  often 
built  around  a  plaza  or  court,  and  all  but  2  of 
the  sites  were  built  on  bluffs  on  which  earlier 
sites  were  located. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  population  during  the  Tularosa  Phase. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
of  the  rooms  in  use  during  the  Tularosa  Phase 
had  also  been  lived  in  for  more  than  one 
period.  If  one  compares  the  number  of  rooms 
in  the  sites  which  were  lived  in  during  Pueblo 

II  times  with  those  of  Pueblo  III,  it  is  seen 
that  the  5  "pure"  Pueblo  II  period  sites  had 
a  total  of  142  rooms,  while  the  2  "pure"  Pueblo 

III  sites  had  a  total  of  60  rooms  or  more,  sug- 


gesting that,  although  there  were  more  villages 
in  Pueblo  II  times,  the  population  had  in- 
creased by  Pueblo  III,  and  the  number  of 
villages  decreased. 

This  possible  increase  in  population,  coupled 
with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  villages  and 
a  corresponding  enlargement  in  the  size  of  the 
pueblos,  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  been  noted 
in  many  parts  of  the  Pueblo  area.  The  reasons 
behind  this,  and  the  causes  for  this  centraliza- 
tion, are  not  known  though  many  theories 
have  been  evolved. 

The  Pueblo  inhabitants  must  have  nearly 
abandoned  the  Blue  River  Valley  some  time 
during  Pueblo  III,  and  completely  abandoned 
it  by  1325  or  thereabouts.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  attempt  of  fortification  in  the 
valley.  Why  the  people  left  here  is  unknown. 
The  survey  indicates  that  no  pueblos  were 
occupied,  or  at  least  that  no  trading  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  neighbors  to  the  west,  or  to 
the  north  after  1325  a.d.  If  the  pueblos  were 
occupied  after  that  date,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  no  pottery  of  any  kind,  made  else- 
where in  Pueblo  IV  times,  came  into  the 
country.  We  know  that  the  country  to  the 
west,  the  Point  of  Pines  region,  received  an 
increase  in  population  at  about  this  time,  and 
that  there  is  ample  evidence  of  trade  with  both 
the  north  and  the  south  at  Point  of  Pines.  No 
trade  from  the  Tularosa  country  has  been 
found,  however,  at  Point  of  Pines  during 
Pueblo  IV. 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  Pueblo 
population  of  the  upper  Blue  River  Valley 
had  abandoned  that  valley  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  Pueblo  IV,  and  that  most  of  the 
sites  were  abandoned  earlier. 


THE  UPPER  SAN  FRANCISCO  RIVER  REGION 


The  San  Francisco  River  has  its  origin  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  White  Mountains  of 
Arizona  and  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
slopes  of  Escudillo  Mountain.  From  there  the 
little  streams  converge  and  flow  east,  past 
Alpine,  Arizona,  into  the  Luna  Valley.  Over 
the  divide  to  the  south  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  Blue  River,  separated  by  approximately 
one  mile  from  the  Alpine  Valley.  The  San 


Francisco  River  enters  a  box  canyon  a  few 
miles  east  of  Luna,  New  Mexico,  and  then  is 
joined  4  miles  downstream  by  Centerfire 
Creek,  which  drains  the  upland  valleys  to  the 
north  of  the  San  Francisco  River  Valley. 

Forty  sites  were  located  during  the  survey 
of  this  region,  in  and  around  Luna  Valley  and 
in  the  Centerfire  Valley.  The  sites  ranged  in 
time  from  one  which  may  possibly  be  the 


7  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,   1950b,  p.  553. 
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Fig.  4.    Upper  San  Francisco  River  Valley  region. 


earliest  pottery  site  found  during  the  3  sum- 
mers of  surveying  through  Pueblo  III.  There 
were  no  sites  in  this  region  that  were  occupied 
in  Pueblo  IV  (fig.  4). 

In  general,  the  sites  were  situated  on  the 
ridges,  benches,  and  bluffs  overlooking  the 
San  Francisco  River  Valley  and  its  tributaries. 
Most  of  the  pithouse  sites  were  located  well 
back  on  the  large,  fairly  level  areas  that  over- 
looked the  valley  proper,  while  the  later 
pueblo  buildings  were  usually  built  on  the 
edge  of  the  benches  and  ridges  nearer  the 
farming  lands  in  the  valley  bottoms  (see  fig. 
12a). 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

Site  469  was  situated  on  a  high  lava-capped 
mesa  that  overlooked  the  confluence  of  the 
San  Francisco  River  and  Centerfire  Creek. 
The  top  of  this  flat  mesa  was  approximately 
500  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the  high,  sheer 
sides  of  the  cap  rock  made  it  an  easily  defended 

8  Haury,  E.  W.,  1947. 


location.  Scattered  at  random  on  the  mesa  top 
were  barely  visible  circular  depressions,  and 
in  and  around  some  of  these  depressions  pot- 
sherds were  found.  On  some  of  these  (pit- 
house?)  depressions  there  were  no  sherds,  but 
stone  chips  and  flakes  were  numerous.  The 
pottery  on  this  site  was  Alma  Plain.  The 
sherds  were  not  numerous,  and  no  other  varia- 
tion of  the  Alma  series  was  found,  nor  were 
any  intrusive  sherds. 

The  14  possible  house  depressions,  the  crude 
Alma  Plain  pottery,  and  the  depressions  on 
which  onlv  chipped  stones  were  found  suggest 
that  here  was  an  early  pithouse  village,  as  early 
as  that  found  by  Martin  at  S  U  or  perhaps 
even  earlier.  Like  the  Bluff  8  and  the  Promon- 
tory sites,9  both  early  Mogollon,  the  village 
was  situated  on  top  of  a  high,  steep-sided  hill. 

Pre-Pueblo   I-Pueblo   I 
Only  one  other  site,  No.  65,  was  thought 
to  have  been  occupied  during  Pre-Pueblo  I 
times.  This  site  contained  both  a  pithouse  and 

8  iMartin,  P.  S.,  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  and  E.  Antevs,  1949. 
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a  small  pueblo,  and  was  occupied  from  Pre- 
Pueblo  I  through  Pueblo  II.  The  village  was 
located  on  a  low  ridge  overlooking  an  old, 
and  now  dry,  cienega  and  a  wide  valley.  Here 
the  pithouses  were  located  well  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  ridge  and  behind  the  pueblo  built 
on  the  point.  Hough10  mentions  this  site  and 
shows,  in  his  figure  27,  9  pithouse  depressions. 
The  pottery  types  found  in  the  pithouse  area 
were  Alma  Plain,  Alma  Scored,  Alma  Rough, 
Alma  Punctate,  and  Alma  Smudged,  as  well 
as  San  Francisco  Red.  Intrusive  pottery  types 
thought  to  have  been  associated  with  the  pit- 
house  depressions  were  Lino  Gray  and  La 
Plata  Black-on-gray.  As  the  sherds  from  the 
pithouse  and  the  pueblo  were  mixed,  and  as 
the  site  had  been  dug  in  by  amateur  archaeol- 
ogists since  the  early  1900's,  as  well  as  by 
Hough,  who  excavated  part  of  the  pueblo,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  definitely  what 
pottery  types  were  associated  with  which 
portion  of  the  site. 

Pueblo  I 

Eleven  sites  were  seen  in  this  section,  yield- 
ing pottery  that  is  considered  to  have  been 
made  during  the  700's  and  800's,  or  during 
Pueblo  I.  These  sites  (Nos.  41,  43,  67,  419, 
440,  454,  455,  456,  459,  468,  470)  were  sherd 
areas  and  probable  pithouse  sites,  and  often 
had  small  pueblos  on  them.  They  were  located 
on  the  many  ridges  and  bluffs  that  finger  down 
into  the  valley  of  Centerfire  Creek  and  along 
the  side  tributaries  of  the  San  Francisco  River 
near  Luna,  New  Mexico. 

Typical  buildings,  beside  the  possible  pit- 
houses,  were  small  one-  to  4-room  units.  The 
rooms  were  marked  by  rows  of  large,  un- 
shaped  boulders,  and  usually  the  boulders  were 
of  basaltic  origin.  These  rooms  were  large, 
and  at  Site  419,  an  average  site,  they  measured 
approximately  4x6  meters.  This  type  of  site 
may  be  representative  of  jacal  construction, 
for  there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  rock  to 
have  made  boulder  and  mortar  walls.  How- 
ever, the  rock  from  these  sites  may  have  been 
robbed  by  the  builders  of  later  pueblos. 

Pottery  types  that  were  found  on  these 
sites  were  Alma  Plain,  smudged  brown  ware, 
Alma  Neckbanded,  and  an  early  variety  of 


Reserve  Black-on-white,  which  showed  many 
similarities  in  design  to  the  more  northern 
Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white,11  but  had  the 
thick  and  well-polished  white  slip  typical  of 
the  more  southern  Tularosa  region. 

Intrusive  pottery  found  on  these  sites  in- 
cluded Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white,  Lino 
Gray,  Three  Circle  Neck  Corrugated,  Three 
Circle  Red-on-white,  and  Mogollon  Red-on- 
brown. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  close  ceramic  con- 
nections between  this  region  during  Pueblo  I 
and  the  San  Francisco  Phase  as  outlined  by 
Martin  except  in  the  brown  and  red  utility 
wares.  Excavations  will  be  needed  to  decide 
what  the  connections  were  in  architecture, 
stone,  bone,  and  shell. 

Pueblo  II 

Thirty-six  sites  were  visited  which  were 
occupied  during  Pueblo  II,  some  of  which 
also  were  occupied  before  or  after  that  period. 
Of  these,  22  were  occupied  only  in  the  200 
years  between  900  and  1100  a.d.  As  these  sites 
may  be  considered  typical  of  this  period,  I 
shall  only  describe  them.  They  were  Sites  No. 
44,  45,  66,  277,  418-420,  442-451,  453,  457, 
460,  461,  and  467. 

All  but  one  of  these  sites  were  located  on 
the  ridges  and  benches  above  the  valleys,  and 
were  close  to  and  overlooked  the  farmland 
below.  One  site,  No.  419,  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley. 

Sixteen  of  the  22  sites  had  walls  of  boulder 
masonry,  and  the  remains  of  these  collapsed 
walls  made  mounds  high  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  walls  of  the  pueblos  were  built  entirely 
of  unshaped  rock  and  adobe.  At  one  site,  No. 
444,  there  were  only  enough  boulders  to  out- 
line the  shape  of  the  room,  and  this  pueblo 
may  have  been  of  jacal  construction.  At  this 
site  the  rooms  were  large,  averaging  5  meters 
x  6  meters  in  size,  while  the  rooms  in  the  rock- 
walled  pueblos  averaged  3  meters  x  4  meters 
or  slightly  less.  One  pueblo  was  built  of  shaped 
sandstone  blocks.  The  average  site  in  Pueblo 
II  times  was  a  4-  or  5-room  unit  with  walls 
of  unshaped  basaltic  rocks.  The  largest  site 
had  18  rooms,  the  smallest,  one. 

Near  6  of  the  22  pueblos  were  possible  kiva 


'  Hough,  W.,  1907,  pp.  62,  63,  figure  27. 


1  See  figure  17,  on  pottery. 
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depressions.  Four  of  these  were  round  to  oval 
in  shape,  and  from  a  survey  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  they  were  round,  D-shaped, 
or  rectangular  kivas.  One  was  definitely  rec- 
tangular, for  the  walls  were  apparent,  and  at 
one  side  could  be  seen  the  outline  of  2  surface 
rooms.  The  sixth  possible  kiva  was  a  large 
rectangular  building  with  a  ramp  entrance  to 
the  east.12  This  resembled  closely  the  rectan- 
gular "great  kiva"  found  in  the  Blue  River 
and  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Other  common  architectural  features  of 
these  sites  were  plazas  or  courts  which  were 
enclosed  by  the  rows  of  rooms  of  the  pueblo 
and  by  single  walls.  Wing  walls  attached  to 
the  pueblos  at  one  end  are  common,  and 
would,  from  their  position,  seem  to  have  been 
built  to  act  as  windbreaks  and  shelters,  behind 
which  the  people  could  work  or  play  pro- 
tected from  the  force  of  the  prevailing  south- 
westerly winds. 

Characteristic  pottery  types  included  Re- 
serve Black-on-white,  brown  ware,  corrugated 
brown  wares,  Reserve  Smudged,  and  incised 
brown  corrugated  wares.  Intrusive  pottery 
types  were  Socorro  and  Puerco  black-on- 
white,  Mimbres  Boldface  Black-on-white,  and 
Puerco  Black-on-red.  This  region  is  definitely 
a  part  of  the  country  where  brown  utility 
wares  were  common. 

Pueblo  III 

No  "pure"  Pueblo  III  sites  were  found  along 
the  upper  San  Francisco  River  or  in  the 
Centerfire  Valley.  The  4  pueblos  that  may 
have  been  lived  in  from  1100  a.d.  to  1300  a.d. 
were  built  on  the  sites  of  previous  villages. 
These  4  were  built  on  low  benches  overlook- 
ing the  farm  lands  in  the  vallev-  They  were 
large  10-  to  75-room  pueblos  built  around 
plazas  or  with  wing  walls  forming  courtyards. 
These  sites  are  Nos.  42,  67,  275,  and  276. 

Depressions  suggestive  of  kivas  were  ap- 
parent at  each  site.  Two  villages  had  3  each, 
and  one  had  a  small  depression  and  a  "great 
kiva."  One  of  the  pueblos  (No.  42)  had  2 
round  "kiva"  depressions  and  also  a  possible 
rectangular  one.13  This  was  the  only  depres- 
sion that  suggested  a  rectangular  shape.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Hough  visited  and 
excavated  in  most  of  these  Centerfire  Creek 

"  Hough,  W.,  1907,  p.  69. 


sites  and  that  many  local  people  since  the  early 
1900's  have  continued  digging  in  them.  Indeed, 
wherever  Dr.  Hough  visited  during  the  course 
of  his  remarkable  journey  through  this  central 
mountain  country,  he  left  behind  him  among 
the  local  population  an  interest  in  the  antiqui- 
ties that  has  resulted  in  the  indiscriminate  ex- 
cavation of  almost  all  the  larger  ruins.  The 
pueblos  around  Centerfire  Creek  have  been 
badly  gutted  by  the  local  pothunters. 

Typical  Pueblo  III  pottery  was  Tularosa 
Black-on-white,  Tularosa  White-on-red,  and 
the  corrugated  and  smudged  corrugated  wares. 
Tularosa  Fillet  Rim  and  plain  brown  ware 
sherds  were  less  numerous,  as  were  the 
polished  red  ware  sherds.  Intrusive  pottery 
types  found  that  can  be  dated  as  belonging 
to  this  period  were  Chaco  Black-on-white, 
from  the  north,  and  Mimbres  Classic  Black- 
on-white,  from  the  south.  No  sites  were  found 
in  this  region  that  can  be  positively  dated  as 
having  lasted  into  Pueblo  IV  times,  the  latest 
pottery  found  on  any  site  being  Tularosa 
Black-on-white  and  Tularosa  White-on-red, 
both  Pueblo  III  types.  No  St.  Johns  Poly- 
chrome sherds  were  found  on  these  Pueblo 
III  sites. 

DISCUSSION 

Here,  again,  is  a  well-watered,  rich  agricul- 
tural area  in  which  there  seem  to  be  no  com- 
munities that  were  lived  in  much  later  than 
1250  a.d.  No  villagers  traded  with  the  north 
for  pottery  that  is  "dendro-dated"  as  having 
been  made  much  later  than  that  time.  There 
are  no  fortified  or  defensive  sites  in  the  area 
to  suggest  that  times  were  perilous.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  the  apparent  abandonment  of 
this  country,  where  hunting  and  gathering 
were,  and  still  are,  richly  productive.  Today, 
after  prolonged  drought,  there  is  still  water 
for  farming,  even  though  arroyos  have  formed 
in  the  Centerfire  Valley  since  the  land  was 
heavily  deforested  some  years  ago  (table  3). 

This  country  was  lived  in  from  early  times, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  Pinelawn  Phase  to  the 
south,  or  earlier,  and  as  far  as  can  be  inferred 
from  the  results  of  a  survey,  was  occupied  con- 
tinuously from  that  time  to  the  middle  1200's. 
The  earliest  pottery  sites  dated  in  the  South- 

15  Hough,  W.,  1907,  p.  66. 
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west  are  those  of  the  Pinelawn  Phase  excavated 
by  Martin  near  Reserve,  some  11  miles  due 
south  of  the  Centerfire  Valley.  Carbon  14 
dates  on  vegetal  material  from  this  phase  are: 

1st— 2177  plus  or  minus  230  years  ago. 
2nd-2177  plus  or  minus  260  years  ago. 
Average-2145  plus  or  minus  160  years  ago. 

These  dates  are  the  earliest  yet  brought  forth 
for  any  ceramic  culture  in  the  Southwest.  The 
local  pottery  found  in  the  Pinelawn  Phase  was 
Alma  Plain,  Alma  Rough,  and  San  Francisco 
Red,  Saliz  Variety.  The  pottery  found  at  Site 
469,  the  earliest  site  in  this  region,  was  crude 
Alma  Plain  and  perhaps  some  Alma  Rough. 
No  red  ware  was  found  at  this  site  and  some 
of  the  house  depressions  had  no  pottery,  only 
chipped  stone  being  found  in  and  around  them. 
It  may  be  that  Site  469  is  as  old  as,  or  older 
than,  the  Pinelawn  Phase  houses  at  the  Prom- 
ontory and  S  U  sites. 

The  very  early  villages  appear  to  have  been 
located  on  high  and  easily  defended  positions. 
They  appear  to  be,  and  probably  are,  fairly 
few  in  number.  Apparently  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  villages  during  Pueblo 
I  times,  and  a  shift  in  location,  from  high  and 
easily  defended  places  to  the  lower  ridges  and 
benches  overlooking  the  farm  lands.  The  use 
of  pithouses  probably  continued  in  Pueblo  I 
and  perhaps  into  the  later  periods,  but  during 
Pueblo  I  times  both  jacal  houses  and  possibly 
the  use  of  masonry  walls  in  the  surface  houses 
made  their  appearance. 

In  the  years  from  900  to  1 100  a.d.  these  upper 
valleys  of  the  San  Francisco  had  many  small 
pueblo  units  along  their  banks.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  period  when  culture  flourished 
most  vigorously.  Many  small  units,  suggesting 
individual  family  homes,  are  to  be  found  on 
the  benches  and  ridges  overlooking  the  farm 
lands.  The  valleys  were  probably  well  watered 
and  farming  was  productive  enough  to  allow 
for  a  growing  population. 

Hack  14  suggests  that  during  Pueblo  II  the 
Hopi  area  was  enjoying  a  moister,  cooler  cli- 
mate than  that  of  the  present.  If  this  were  so, 
then  these  high  mountain  valleys,  which  to- 
day receive  as  heavy  an  annual  rainfall  as  any- 
where in  central  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
must  have  been  well  watered.  Perhaps  a  rising 

"Hack,  J.  T.,  1942,  p.  43. 


water  table  and  a  colder  climate,  with  a  result- 
ing shorter  growing  season,  forced  these  agri- 
cultural peoples  out  of  this  boggy  area  in 
early  Pueblo  III,  due  to  the  decreasing  amount 
of  food  available  in  the  ever-wetter  valleys. 
At  any  rate,  no  late  Pueblo  III  sites  are  to  be 
found  here,  and  the  valleys  might  have  been 
abandoned  earlier  than  other  lower  and 
better-drained  regions. 

In  comparing  the  development  of  the  cul- 
ture of  this  mountain  region  with  the  Pine- 
lawn sequence  it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
differences.  The  earliest  site  (No.  469)  was 
probably  a  pithouse  village  not  too  different 
from  that  excavated  by  Martin  at  S  U.  Early 
Mogollon  sites  are  similar  in  many  respects 
throughout  the  Mogollon  country.  The  lusher 
and  greener  vegetation  in  circular  areas  on  the 
mesa  suggests  that  the  pithouses  were  circular 
in  shape.  The  presence  of  only  Alma  Plain 
suggests  a  phase  of  culture  as  early  as  or  per- 
haps earlier  than  the  Pinelawn  Phase.  This 
idea  is  aided  by  the  finding  of  some  house 
areas  that  had  only  chips,  flakes,  and  points 
on  them. 

Site  65,  which  was  both  a  sherd  area  and  a 
pueblo  site,  may  have  been  occupied  during 
the  Georgetown  Phase.  Hough  shows  a  draw- 
ing (figure  28)  of  a  circular  pithouse  at  this 
site,  and  the  pottery  corresponds  to  that  which 
Martin  considers  to  be  diagnostic  of  the 
Georgetown  Phase. 

It  is  when  one  considers  the  material  later 
than  Georgetown  that  a  difference  can  be 
seen  from  the  Pinelawn  sequence.  Luna  Vil- 
lage, excavated  by  Hough,15  architecturally 
resembles  the  Georgetown  Phase  in  that  the 
pithouses  are  circular  in  shape,  with  a  fire 
basin  and  a  central-post  roof  support,  and  with 
irregularly  spaced  secondary  posts  around 
the  edge  of  the  room.  Hough  makes  no  men- 
tion of  an  inclined  side  entrance  passage,  but 
this  could  have  been  overlooked.  The  pottery 
which  Hough  recovered  from  Luna  Village 
consists  mostly  of  Alma  Plain,  Alma  Neck- 
banded,  and  San  Francisco  Red,  with  Three 
Circle  Red-on-white,  and  either  Kiatuthlanna 
or  Red  Mesa  black-on-white  intrusive,  which, 
if  correctly  interpreted,  suggests  either  the 
San  Francisco  or  the  Three  Circle  Phase  rather 
than    the    Georgetown    Phase.     The    houses 

"Hough,  W.,    1919,   pp.  409-31. 
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differ,  however,  from  those  typical  of  either 
the  San  Francisco  or  Three  Circle  Phase. 
Perhaps  this  region  cannot  be  linked  with 
Pinelawn  in  the  development  of  the  phase 
sequence  suggested  by  Martin.16 

There  are  also  a  few  sites  in  the  region 
which  have  jacal  construction  and  which, 
from  the  pottery  collected,  seem  later  than 
the  Luna  Village  site  but  earlier  than  the  Re- 
serve Phase  sites  which  are  numerous  in  these 
valleys. 

The  Reserve  Phase,  as  outlined  by  Martin,17 
does  not  seem  too  closely  allied  to  the  villages 
of  that  period  (1000-1100  a.d.)  found  here. 
The  pueblos  seem  to  have  been  well  built,  and 
more  or  less  rectangular  or  square  rooms 
are  apparent.  The  pueblos  of  the  Reserve  Phase 
in  the  Pinelawn  region  are  irregular.  The  local 
pottery  is  much  the  same  in  both  areas.  Re- 
serve Black-on-white,  as  described  by  Martin 
and  Rinaldo,18  is  found  to  be  typical  of  the 
main  type  of  black-on-white  of  the  upper  San 
Francisco  River  Valley.  The  Reserve  Black- 
on- white  ware  makes  up  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  sherds.19  In  the 
upper  San  Francisco  country,  the  survey  col- 
lection from  36  sites  on  which  Reserve  Black- 


on-white  or  the  early  variant  occurred,  totaled 
1433  sherds.  The  Reserve  Black-on-white 
sherds  totaled  144,  or  9.95  per  cent  of  the  total. 
As  these  collections  were  not  made  with  a  pre- 
determined method  (i.e.,  collecting  all  sherds 
in  a  square  meter,  etc.),  but  were  collected 
from  all  over  the  site,  the  close  approximation 
of  this  collection  with  the  collection  from  the 
excavations  at  Pinelawn  is  interesting.  It  helps 
confirm  Martin's  suggested  figure  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  pottery  found  being  black- 
on-white,  as  correct  for  this  country  in  general. 
The  Pueblo  II— III  period  sites  in  the  upper 
San  Francisco  region  show  a  marked  decrease 
in  number.  Two  of  the  4  sites  had  20  rooms 
or  more.  One  was  a  smaller  10-room  site,  and 
one  had  over  75  rooms.  These  are,  on  the 
whole,  larger  sites  than  those  found  in  the 
earlier  period,  but  there  are  fewer  rooms  in 
the  4  Pueblo  II— III  sites  than  in  all  the 
Pueblo  II  villages.  The  population  may  have 
been  declining  here  earlier  than  in  some  of  the 
other  valleys.  The  sites  in  this  region  may  well 
have  been  abandoned  by  1200  or  earlier,  for  no 
St.  Johns  Polychrome  has  been  found  on  any 
site  in  these  valleys;  however,  this  may  repre- 
sent a  chance  error  in  collecting. 


THE  TULAROSA  RIVER-APACHE  CREEK  REGION 


The  country  drained  by  the  Tularosa  River 
and  its  tributary,  Apache  Creek,  has  been 
divided  into  3  sections  (fig.  5).  First  the  sites 
in  the  Tularosa  River  Valley  proper  and  in  the 
lower  Apache  Creek  will  be  studied  (table  4). 
The  sites  in  the  second  section  are  drained  by 
the  streams  which  form  the  western  fork  of 
Apache  Creek,  Hardcastle  Canyon,  and  Perry 
Lawson  Creek.  These  rise  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Fox  Mountain  and  join  Apache  Creek 
some  8  miles  north  of  the  confluence  of 
Apache  Creek  with  the  Tularosa  River.  The 
site  in  the  upper  Apache  Creek,  and  in  the 
Gallo  and  Castillo  Rincons,  are  grouped  into 
the  third  division.  Here  the  northernmost 
streams  which  flow  into  Apache  Creek  have 
their  start  in  springs  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Gallo  Mountains.  This  is  high  country, 
ranging  in  elevation  from  approximately  6000 

"  Martin,  P.  S.,  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  and  E.  Antevs,  1949, 
p.  18. 

"Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  pp. 
549-69. 


feet  along  the  Tularosa  River  to  8500  feet  in 
the  Gallo  Rincon  (see  figs.  12b  and  13a). 

Hough  studied  some  of  the  sites  in  this 
country  in  the  early  1900's,  and  O'Bryan  ex- 
cavated a  Pueblo  II — III  village  on  Perry  Law- 
son  Creek  for  Gila  Pueblo  in  1949.  Many 
pueblos  along  the  Tularosa  River  and  lower 
Apache  Creek  have  been  excavated  by  local 
antiquarians,  and  have  been  ruined  for  future 
archaeological  work.  Recent  excavations  have 
been  made  in  the  Tularosa  under  the  New 
Mexico  Highway  Salvage  Archaeology  plan 
under  the  direction  of  Wendorf.20 

The  Tularosa  River  is  one  of  the  major 
northern  tributaries  of  the  San  Francisco 
River.  The  valley  is  wide  for  the  most  part  and 
has  ample  agricultural  land.  Much  of  the  bot- 
tom land  in  the  valley  is  farmed  today.  Some 
4  miles  south  of  Apache  Creek,  the  river  enters 

"Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  pp. 
502-503. 

"  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  553. 
20  Wendorf,  Fred  (Editor),  1954. 
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a  narrow  canyon,  through  which  it  flows  for 
some  distance  before  it  joins  the  San  Francisco 
River.  The  majority  of  the  pueblo  villages  are 
found  in  the  wide  valley  northeast  of  the  box 


canyon  and  up  to  the  old  town  of  Aragon, 
New  Mexico.  East  of  Aragon  the  valley  be- 
comes narrow  and  precipitous.  During  the 
summer  of  1950,  the  Chicago  Natural  History 
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Fig.  5.    The  Tularosa-Apache  Creek  drainage  region. 
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Table  4.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Tularosa-Apache  Creek  area. 


Museum  conducted  an  excavation  in  a  cave 
about  one  mile  upstream  from  Aragon.  This 
has  given  an  excellent  picture  of  the  dry  ma- 
terial associated  with  the  cultural  development 
of  this  area  from  a  pre-ceramic  period  to  the 
Tularosa  Phase.21  % 

TULAROSA-APACHE  CREEK  VALLEYS 

Pre-Pueblo  I— Pueblo  I 

Two  villages  (Nos.  427,  428)  had  pottery- 
near  them  which  indicated  long  occupation. 
Back  from  the  pueblos,  on  the  flattened  section 
of  the  high  bluffs,  were  sherd  areas,  where  a 
few  irregularly  round  depressions  could  be 
made  out.  Here  the  pottery  was  primarily 
Alma  Plain,  smudged  brown,  and  San  Francisco 
Red,  and  3  sherds  of  neckbanded  pottery  were 
picked  up  as  well  as  some  Lino  Gray.  A  large 
basin  metate  was  seen  on  one  pithouse  area.  It 
is  impossible,  without  excavation,  to  know  the 

"Martin,  P.  S.,  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  E.  Blohm,  and  R. 
Grange,  1953. 


age  of  these  villages,  but  it  is  thought  that 
they  might  go  back  in  time  into  Pre-Pueblo  I. 
On  both  sites  a  mixture  of  sherds  was  found. 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

Two  sites  (423,  424)  were  dated  Pueblo  I- 
Pueblo  II.  On  both  were  units  built  of  boul- 
der masonry  and  both  were  in  association  with 
sherd  areas.  At  one  (No.  423)  the  pueblo  was 
built  around  a  plaza  and  had  a  wing  wall  built 
onto  one  room.  The  other  site  (424)  had  a  ter- 
race near  it.  Both  villages  showed  possible  kiva 
depressions.  These  2  sites  were  near  each  other 
on  the  same  bluff,  but  differed  from  each  other 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  the  intrusive  pot- 
tery. 

The  local  pottery  types  were  Reserve  Black- 
on-white,  Alma  Plain,  Reserve  Smudged,  cor- 
rugated brown,  and  smudged  brown.  At  Site 
423,  San  Francisco  Red  was  plentiful  and  the 
intrusive  sherds  were  Mimbres  Boldface  and 
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Three  Circle  Red-on-white.  One  sherd  of  the 
early  variety  of  Reserve  Black-on-white  was 
found  here.  At  Site  424,  one  southern  intrusive 
sherd  was  found  (Mimbres  Boldface  Black-on- 
white)  as  well  as  3  sherds  of  Kiatuthlanna  or 
Red  Mesa  black-on-white,  as  well  as  an  un- 
identified black-on-white  sherd  of  northern 
derivation. 

Pueblo  II 

All  25  of  the  Tularosa  River-Apache  Creek 
sites  may  have  been  lived  in  during  the  900- 
1100's.  On  every  site,  Reserve  Black-on-white 
pottery,  the  diagnostic  Pueblo  II  pottery  type 
of  this  region,  was  found.  Some  of  the  sites 
were  undoubtedly  occupied  for  longer  periods 
of  time  than  were  others,  but  this  region  was 
apparently  heavily  populated  over  many  years. 
Six  sites  were  occupied  for  only  one  period, 
and  the  other  19  sites  show  continued  occupa- 
tion or  re-occupation  in  other  periods. 

The  typical  Pueblo  II  village  (26,  36,  84,  415, 
417,  429)  was  a  medium-sized  pueblo  of  from 
4  to  20  rooms.  The  walls  were  built  of  ashlar 
masonry  or  of  field  boulders.  At  4  of  the  6 
sites,  the  building  was  L-shaped  and  a  possible 
kiva  was  built  into  the  L  at  3  of  these  villages 
(26,  84,  417).  At  both  Sites  84  and  417  there 
were  large  depressions  near  the  pueblo  which 
might  prove,  on  excavation,  to  have  been 
"great  kivas."  All  these  villages  were  located 
immediately  above  the  river  bottom  on  benches 
or  ridges. 

Pueblo  11-Pueblo  III 

No  "pure"  Pueblo  III  period  villages  were 
found  in  the  Tularosa  Valley  or  in  Apache 
Creek.  All  these  late  villages  (35,  83,  101,  412- 
414,  416,  425-427,  430^35)  had  both  Pueblo  II 
and  Pueblo  III  pottery  types  on  them,  and  one 
site  (No.  427)  had  been  occupied  from  Pre- 
Pueblo  I  on  into  Pueblo  III.  The  villages  were 
located  on  the  ridges  and  bluffs  overlooking 
the  farm  land  in  the  valleys,  and  were  usually 
situated  near  the  edge  of  the  ridge  or  bluff. 
The  buildings  ranged  in  size  from  4  small  sites 
of  6  to  10  rooms  (413,  414,  416,  430)  which 
had  no  apparent  kivas,  to  large  multi-roomed 
buildings  of  20  to  100  or  more  rooms.  All  these 
large  sites  had  possible  kiva  depressions  asso- 
ciated  with   them,   and   4   of   the   sites    had 


what  seemed  to  be  "great  kiva"  depressions.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  at  those  12  large  sites, 
there  were  17  depressions  and  4  "great  kiva" 
depressions,  and  that  in  only  village  No.  425 
was  there  no  depression  visible.  That  these  de- 
pressions may  not  all  represent  kivas  is  clearly 
shown  by  Wendorf  in  his  1954  Tularosa  Val- 
ley excavations.22 

The  pueblos  were  built  around  plazas,  in  L- 
shape  or  in  large,  parallel  rows.  Site  412,  one  of 
the  largest  sites  on  Apache  Creek,  was  built 
with  a  wall  completely  surrounding  it,  which 
enclosed  2  plazas  and  the  75  rooms  of  the 
pueblo  into  one  compact  unit.  This  site  gave 
the  appearance  of  having  been  built  as  a 
planned  unit  over  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  Coursed  sandstone  and  shaped  basalt 
rocks  were  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
late  pueblos. 

Tularosa  and  Reserve  black-on-white  sherds 
were  the  common  painted  types.  Alma  Plain 
sherds  were  less  numerous  than  in  Pueblo  II 
villages  and  corrugated  sherds  and  sherds  of 
Tularosa  Fillet  Rim  more  numerous.  Only  one 
sherd  of  Tularosa  White-on-red  was  found. 

The  most  common  intrusive  pottery  type 
was  Puerco  Black-on-red,  followed  by  St. 
Johns  Polychrome  and  a  few  sherds  of  Puerco 
Black-on-white  and  Wingate  Black-on-red. 
Southern  or  Mimbres  pottery  types  were  less 
numerous  than  the  northern  intrusives  and 
were  found  on  3  sites  only  (Nos.  83,  425,  and 
427). 

No  villages  were  found  here  on  which 
Pueblo  IV  pottery  types  were  collected.  The 
latest  pottery  on  any  site  was  Tularosa  Black- 
on-white  and  St.  Johns  Polychrome. 

HARDCASTLE  CANYON-PERRY 
LAWSON  CREEK  VALLEYS 

Turning  north  into  Hardcastle  Creek  and 
Perry  Lawson  Creek,  the  northwestern  tribu- 
taries of  Apache  Creek,  the  archaeological  pic- 
ture changes  somewhat,  in  that  there  are  more 
early  sites  and  fewer  Pueblo  III  sites  than  in 
the  Tularosa-Apache  Creek  country  (table  5). 

The  valleys  are  higher  than  the  Tularosa  and 
Apache  Creek  valleys,  averaging  around  7000 
feet  in  elevation.  There  is  ample  agricultural 
land  here,  and  springs  and  boggy  areas  are  nu- 

"  Wendorf,  Fred  (Editor),  1954. 
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Table  5.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Hardcastle  Creek-Perry  Lawson  area. 


merous.  Today  cattle  grazing  and  lumbering 
are  the  main  industries  and  some  farming  is 
carried  on  by  the  local  ranchers. 

Pueblo  I 

No  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites  were  found,  although 
they  may  have  been  missed  during  the  survey, 
and  only  2  possible  Pueblo  I  sites  were  located. 


One  (No.  249)  was  probably  a  jacal  site  of  3 
rooms,  situated  high  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
pottery  was  rare  and  all  of  it  was  brown  ware 
of  the  Alma  type.  Site  284,  the  other  possible 
Pueblo  I  site,  was  a  small  one-room  building  on 
a  ridge.  Two  sherds  were  found  here,  one 
Alma  Plain  and  one  possible  Kiatuthlanna 
Black-on-white.  These  sites  may  have  been  oc- 
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cupied  at  a  later  period  and  might  have  been 
grouped  with  the  14  sites  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  period.  The  great 
majority  of  the  small  sites  were  hard  to  place 
as  to  time.  Many  were  badly  washed,  and 
others  seemed  to  be  isolated  farmhouses  which 
could  have  been  lived  in  at  almost  any  period. 
Pottery  was  universally  rare,  no  site  producing 
over  45  sherds,  most  of  which  were  plain 
brown  and  impossible  to  date.  Sites  were  dated 
by  a  combination  of  factors  such  as  location 
and  size  of  site,  type  of  construction,  presence 
or  absence  of  possible  kiva  depressions,  and  by 
the  pottery  found.  It  is  recognized  that  these 
factors  can  be  misleading. 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

The  15  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  sites  (250,  251, 
254-256,  258/A  and  B,  261,  264,  268-271,  273, 
274)  were  usually  situated  on  ridges  and  bluffs 
overlooking  the  main  valleys  and  along  the 
tributary  streams.  Five  sites  were  sherd  areas 
with  no  apparent  above-ground  construction; 
2  probable  jacal  buildings  were  found,  and  the 
remaining  sites  were  small  boulder  pueblos  av- 
eraging less  than  3  rooms.  The  largest  village 
was  a  6-room  pueblo. 

Characteristic  pottery  types  were  Reserve 
Black-on-white  of  the  early  variety,  Alma 
Plain,  smudged  brown  ware,  and  corrugated 
brown  wares.  A  few  sherds  of  Alma  Neck- 
banded  and  Reserve  Fillet  Rim  were  found. 
The  only  intrusive  pottery  collected  was  one 
piece  of  Lino  Gray  and  4  northern  gray  ware 
sherds. 

Pueblo  II 

Fifteen  sites  were  considered  to  be  of  Pueblo 
II  period.  These  sites  (86,  100,  247-249,  252, 
253,  257,  259,  260,  262,  267,  279-281)  were  lo- 
cated on  the  benches  and  ridges  overlooking 
Hardcastle  Canyon  and  Perry  Lawson  Creek 
and  their  tributary  streams.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  boulder  masonry  pueblos  of  approx- 
imately 4  or  5  rooms.  Four  sites  had  possible 
kiva  depressions  near  the  pueblo,  2  pueblos 
were  built  with  plazas,  and  2  had  wing  walls 
forming  protected  areas.  These  were  the 
larger  sites  and  the  others  were  usually  the 
small  one-,  2-,  or  3-room  units. 

Characteristic  pottery  types  found  on  these 
sites  were  Reserve  Black-on-white,  Alma 
Plain,     Reserve     Smudged,     and     corrugated 


brown.  Some  sherds  of  smudged  brown  corru- 
gated and  Reserve  Fillet  Rim  were  collected, 
as  well  as  some  San  Francisco  Red  ware. 

Intrusive  sherds  were  rare,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  were  varieties  of  black-on-red, 
usually  Puerco  Black-on-red.  A  few  northern 
gray  ware  sherds  were  found. 

Pueblo  H-Pueblo  III 

Four  sites  were  thought  to  have  been  occu- 
pied during  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III  (85,  263,  265, 
266).  These  sites  were  situated  on  the  benches 
and  ridges  overlooking  Hardcastle  and  Perry 
Lawson  Creeks  and  the  wider  parts  of  the  val- 
ley where  agriculture  could  be  practiced.  They 
were  built  of  ashlar  or  boulder  masonry,  and 
all  but  Site  266  were  medium-sized,  the  largest 
having  approximately  40  rooms.  Kivas  (?) 
were  incorporated  in  all  4  of  these  sites,  and 
Site  85  and  Site  263  had  plazas,  formed  partly 
by  free-standing  wing  walls  and  partly  by  the 
rooms  of  the  pueblo. 

Pottery  types  found  at  these  pueblos  were 
Reserve  and  Tularosa  black-on-white,  Alma 
Plain,  and  Reserve  Smudged,  brown  and 
smudged  brown  corrugated  wares,  Tularosa 
Fillet  Rim,  and  polished  red  ware. 

The  2  most  common  intrusive  pottery  types 
were  Puerco  Black-on-red  and  St.  Johns  Poly- 
chrome. A  few  sherds  of  northern  gray  ware 
were  also  found.  No  southern  intrusives  were 
seen  at  any  of  these  sites. 

Pueblo  III 

At  3  pueblos,  pottery  collections  were  made 
which,  upon  analysis,  suggested  that  these  were 
late,  one-period  Pueblo  III  villages  (81,  82, 
99).  Site  81,  located  on  Perry  Lawson  Creek, 
was  a  10-room  village  divided  into  2  parts,  in 
one  of  which  was  a  small  depression. 

The  pottery  found  here  consisted  of  sherds 
of  Tularosa  Black-on-white,  Alma  Plain,  Re- 
serve Smudged,  brown  and  smudged  brown 
corrugated,  and  Tularosa  Fillet  Rim.  Intrusive 
sherds  of  late  Puerco  Black-on-white,  Puerco 
Black-on-red,  and  St.  Johns  Polychrome  were 
also  collected. 

Defensive  Sites 

Sites  82  and  99  were  different  from  Site  81. 
These  were  30-  to  40-room  pueblos,  built  with 
basaltic  boulder  masonry  in  a  compact  rectan- 
gular shape.  Both  had  walls  surrounding  the 
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rooms  on  2  or  3  sides,  and  had  plazas  inside  the 
central  section  of  the  pueblo. 

Hough  23  shows  a  similar  site,  and  other  sites 
like  these  are  known  in  neighboring  valleys.24 
These  are  interesting  in  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  built  in  a  pre-arranged  plan,  had  little 
trash,  suggesting  a  short  occupancy,  and  were 
possibly  the  latest  sites  in  the  areas. 

Typical  pottery  at  Sites  82  and  99  were 
Tularosa  Black-on-white,  Tularosa  White-on- 
red,  brown  and  corrugated  brown,  Reserve 
Smudged  and  smudged  brown  corrugated, 
Tularosa  Fillet  Rim,  and  polished  and  smudged 
red  wares.  Very  little  trade  ware  could  be 
found  at  either  site. 

O'Bryan  excavated  Site  265  a  mile  south  of 
Site  82.  He  examined  Site  82  and  thought  it  to 
be  late,  showing  short  occupancy.  This  type 
of  pueblo  may  well  be  the  latest  in  the  area. 
No  sites  were  found  containing  sherds  dating 
from  Pueblo  IV  times. 

GALLO  MOUNTAIN-JEWETT 
RANGER  STATION  COUNTRY 

To  the  east  of  the  Hardcastle  Canyon  are 
the  northeastern  headwaters  of  Apache  Creek. 
From  the  springs  and  cienegas  in  the  Castillo 
and  Gallo  Rincons  streams  flow  southwest, 
past  Jewett  Ranger  Station,  and  form  upper 
Apache  Creek.  At  an  elevation  of  between 
8000  and  8500  feet  in  the  large  open  grassy 
valleys  and  on  the  ridges  and  bluffs  extending 
down  into  these  valleys  were  found  94  sites 
ranging  in  time  from  Pre-Pueblo  I  through 
Pueblo  III  (see  fig.  14*). 

The  sites  in  this  region  were  similar  to  those 
described  as  typical  of  the  Hardcastle-Perry 
Lawson  valleys.  There  were,  however,  5  sherd 
areas  where  only  Alma  Plain  and  Alma-type 
smudged  ware  were  collected.  These  sites  may 
have  been  lived  in  during  Pre-Pueblo  I  times 
(tables  6-7). 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

There  were  46  sites  which  were  occupied 
during  late  Pueblo  I-early  Pueblo  II.  Fifteen 
of  these  had  large  rooms  outlined  by  a  few 
large  boulders,  and  these  may  have  been  jacal 
houses.  There  were  1 3  sherd  areas  and  probable 


pithouse  areas,  some  of  which  had  later 
masonry  or  jacal  buildings  on  them.  The 
pueblos  were  all  built  with  basaltic  boulder 
masonry,  and  these  were  larger,  on  an  average, 
than  the  jacal  structures.  However,  12  of  the 
masonry  pueblos  and  11  of  the  jacal  structures 
were  buildings  of  less  than  5  rooms,  and  they 
may  well  have  been,  especially  the  one-  and 
2-room  structures,  small  outlying  farmhouses 
used  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Pueblo  II 

There  were  75  sites  which  may  have  been 
occupied  at  least  partially  during  Pueblo  II. 
Of  these,  46  were  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  or 
Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II,  30  were  Pueblo  II,  and 
9  were  Pueblo  II — III  villages. 

The  Pueblo  II  villages  ranged  in  size  from 
one-room  units  built  of  jacal  or  boulders  to 
one  20-room  pueblo  built  of  coursed  sandstone 
and  shaped  basalt  blocks.  Many  of  the  small 
one-  and  2-room  units  may  have  been  farm- 
houses, but  some  of  the  larger  buildings  with 
depressions,  plazas  or  courts,  and  heavy  accu- 
mulations of  trash  may  have  been  lived  in  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Of  the  30  Pueblo  II  sites, 
9  had  possible  kivas,  and  5  of  the  9  sites  were 
built  with  large  plazas  or  courts,  as  were  4 
other  sites  which  did  not  show  depressions. 
Some  of  the  villages  and  smaller  units  were 
built  on  steep,  sloping  ridges  or  hillsides,  and 
rock-bordered  terraces  were  often  observed 
near  them. 

Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 

On  only  13  sites  (37,  38,  87-90,  295,  297, 
301,  312,  338,  395,  422)  were  pottery  collec- 
tions made  which  showed  that  the  villages  had 
been  occupied  in  both  Pueblo  II  and  Pueblo 
III.  These  13  sites  included  2  sherd  areas  near 
springs  and  4  small  8-  to  10-room  pueblos. 
Seven  of  the  pueblos  were  larger,  ranging  from 
20  to  75  or  more  rooms.  Two  of  these,  Site 
No.  422,  a  sherd  area,  and  Site  38,  the  largest 
pueblo  in  the  region,  had  pottery  suggesting 
even  earlier  occupation.  Three  of  the  largest 
sites  in  this  region  were  located  near  springs. 
Site  37  was  near  Castillo  Springs,  Site  38  was 
on  a  low  ridge  overlooking  Gallo  Springs,25 
and  Site  87  was  at  the  spring  at  Jewett  Ranger 


1  Hough,  W.,  1907,  p.  77,  figure  46. 
'  Seven  Troughs,  Gallo  Rincon. 


'  Hough,  W.,  1907,  p.  78. 
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Station.  The  "great  kiva"  site,  No.  405,  may  be 
a  portion  of  Site  87,  though  it  was  separated 
from  the  latter.  The  "great  kiva"  is  situated 
very  close  to  the  large  spring. 

Defensive  Site 

The  pueblo  at  Gallo  Springs  is  of  interest 
because  it  was  built  with  a  wall  completely 
surrounding  it,  which  formed  a  plaza  to  the 
north  of  the  pueblo. 

The  pottery  found  in  these  sites  was  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  late  Hardcastle  Canyon- 
Perry  Lawson  sites.  Like  the  walled  pueblos 
in  that  area,  the  Gallo  Springs  site  lacked  St. 
Johns  Polychrome,  although  it  is  found  on  6 
of  the  12  late  ruins.  In  this  region,  most  of  the 
intrusive  pottery  came  from  the  north,  and 
only  3  Mimbres-type  sherds  were  collected. 

No  Pueblo  IV  villages  were  found  here,  nor 
were  any  Pueblo  IV-type  sherds  seen  on  any 
of  the  sites. 

DISCUSSION 

Apache  Creek  and  Tularosa  River  and  their 
upper  tributaries  form  one  of  the  larger  areal 
units  studied  in  this  survey.  When  studied  as  a 
whole,  some  interesting  points  become  ap- 
parent. 

No  sites  were  found  which  were  considered 
to  be  as  early  as  the  early  pithouse  village  in 
Centerfire  Creek.  However,  8  Pre-Pueblo  I 
sites  were  found.  All  of  them  were  located 
either  in  the  upper  tributaries  and  in  a  high 
elevation  or  back  on  high  bluffs  overlooking 
the  lower  valleys.  All  of  them  were  sherd  areas 
and  probable  pithouse  villages,  and  all  the  sites 
had  the  remains  from  later  occupations  on  or 
near  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  fit  them  into 
any  established  phase,  for  not  enough  can  be 
ascertained  from  any  of  them.  However,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  fit  ceramically  into 
the  brown  ware-Mogollon  culture. 

Three  Pueblo  I  sites  and  69  other  sites  were 
thought  to  have  been  lived  in,  at  least  in  part, 
during  Pueblo  I.  The  characteristic  architec- 
ture of  these  early  villages  might  be  the  jacal 
structure  possibly  associated  with  pithouses. 

Martin's  Pueblo  I  sites  belong  to  the  San 
Francisco  Phase.  The  houses  in  that  phase  are 
subsurface  and  more  or  less  rectangular,  and 
he  makes  no  mention  of  jacal  structures  being 


used.  The  typical  pottery  is  that  of  the  Mim- 
bres  area  to  the  south.  The  correct  number 
of  possible  pithouse  villages  can  rarely  be 
ascertained  from  a  survey,  for  many  pueblos 
are  built  over  earlier  pithouses  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  tell  from  the  surface 
pottery  that  pithouses  are  underneath  the 
pueblo. 

In  the  Kiatuthlanna  or  Pueblo  I  Phase  of  the 
Zuni-Little  Colorado  country,  the  use  of  sur- 
face structures  has  been  recognized.  Recent 
excavations  in  the  Quemado  area  by  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  have  also  uncovered  some  late 
Pueblo  I  jacal  structures.  It  may  be  that  the 
jacal  structures  of  the  area  under  consideration 
are  of  late  Pueblo  I  derivation  and  show  tie- 
ins  with  the  northern  phases  more  than  with 
those  of  the  Pinelawn  area. 

Typical  Pueblo  II  sites  are  more  numerous 
in  the  Gallo  Mountain-Jewett  Ranger  Station 
region  than  are  those  of  Pueblo  I.  There  are 
5 1  sites  considered  to  have  been  lived  in  during 
this  period  only,  and  148  sites  were  occupied 
in  Pueblo  II  as  well  as  in  other  periods. 

The  average  Pueblo  II  site  is  a  boulder 
masonry  pueblo  of  5  to  10  rooms  and  varying 
in  size  from  a  one-room  unit  to  a  20-room 
pueblo.  Wing  walls,  courts  and  plazas  are 
found  in  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  sites,  and 
depressions  possibly  marking  kivas  are  found 
in  16  of  the  51  Pueblo  II  villages. 

The  painted  pottery  that  is  characteristic 
of  this  period  is  Reserve  Black-on-white,  and 
brown  utility  wares  of  plain,  corrugated,  and 
fillet  rimmed  types  are  the  most  common 
sherds  to  be  found  on  any  site.  The  pueblos 
seem  to  be  better  made,  and  have  less  irregu- 
larly shaped  rooms  than  do  the  Reserve  Phase 
pueblos  of  the  Pinelawn  Valley,  and  the  intru- 
sive wares  are  more  frequently  of  northern 
derivation  than  of  southern. 

The  number  of  sites  that  were  occupied 
during  Pueblo  III  shows  a  decrease  from  the 
many  Pueblo  II  villages.  Three  sites  were 
found  that  were  thought  to  date  only  from 
Pueblo  III,  and  33  others  were  considered  to 
have  been  occupied  in  earlier  periods  as  well 
as  in  Pueblo  III.  The  typical  pueblo  was  built 
of  both  coursed  sandstone  slabs  and  shaped 
basaltic  stone.  It  varied  in  size  from  6  to  over 
100  rooms,  but  the  average  pueblo  would  be 
a  20-  to  25-room  community.  Possible  kiva 
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depressions  were  seen  in  25  of  the  36  pueblos, 
and  there  were  1 8  sites  with  courts,  plazas,  and 
wing  walls  or  entirely  walled. 

These  late  sites  were  more  numerous  in  the 
lower  valleys.  Seventeen  Pueblo  III  sites  were 
in  the  Tularosa-Apache  Creek  area,  and  not 
all  the  known  Pueblo  III  villages  were  visited 
in  those  valleys.  Nineteen  Pueblo  III  commu- 
nities were  found  in  the  higher  valleys.  When 
one  considers  that  only  25  sites  were  surveyed 
in  the  lower  valleys  and  that  136  sites  were 
visited  in  the  upper  valleys,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  a  greater  percentage  of  low  elevation 
sites  lasted  into  Pueblo  III  than  did  those  along 
the  higher  tributaries. 

The  Pueblo  III  villages  can  be  said  to  belong 


to  the  Tularosa  Phase.  The  4  walled  sites  may 
represent  the  last  of  these  villages.  This  region 
seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  the  1250's,  for 
the  latest  pottery  found  on  any  of  them  is 
Tularosa  Black-on-white,  Tularosa  White-on- 
red,  and  St.  Johns  Polychrome.  No  later  pot- 
tery types  are  known  to  have  come  from  any 
of  the  Apache  Creek-Tularosa  River  sites. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  intrusive  sherds  in  this  region  come 
from  the  north.  This  is  true  in  all  periods,  and 
perhaps  helps  to  explain  the  apparent  differ- 
ences between  the  sites  of  this  region  and  those 
of  the  Pinelawn  Valley,  where  southern  in- 
trusives  are  always  more  important  than  are 
northern. 


JOHNSON  BASIN-LARGO  CANYON  REGION 


One  of  the  easiest  routes  by  which  one  can 
travel  north  from  the  Tularosa  River  is  to 
follow  Apache  Creek  to  its  junction  with 
Hardcastle  Canyon,  then  proceed  up  Hard- 
castle  Canyon  into  the  upper  valley  and  its 
headwaters  some  11  miles  north  of  the  junc- 
tion (fig.  6).  North  of  the  headwaters  of 
Hardcastle,  over  a  low  and  easily  crossed  pass, 
lies  Johnson  Basin.  Fox  Mountain  rises  to  the 
east  of  Johnson  Basin,  and  to  the  west  lies  the 
flat  basalt-capped  Mangitas  Mesa.  Johnson 
Basin  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  area  with  no 
exterior  drainage.  Low  and  easily-crossed  hills 
cut  off  the  basin  from  the  drainage  systems 
which  flow  north,  and  which  include  the  Agua 
Fria  and  the  Largo  Canyon  Creek.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Johnson  Basin  is  between  7000  and 
7500  feet. 

Fifty-six  sites  were  surveyed  here.  They 
ranged  in  size  from  small  one-room  units  to 
one  pueblo  near  Seven  Troughs  Spring  of  over 
100  rooms  and  12  kivas.  The  sites  ranged  from 
Pre-Pueblo  I  through  Pueblo  III.  No  Pueblo 
IV  sites  were  found  (table  8). 

JOHNSON  BASIN 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

Two  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  I  sites  and  4 
Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  sites  were  located.  All 
of  them  were  sherd  and  possible  pithouse  areas 
located  on  the  lower  slopes  of  hills  or  on  flat 
benches  above  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Two 


early  sites  (217,  246)  had  only  Alma  Plain  and 
Alma  Neckbanded  on  them,  and  may  well 
prove  to  have  been  occupied  prior  to  700  a.d. 
The  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  sites  (92,  242,  243, 
471)  probably  date  back  into  this  early  time, 
but  all  had  later  corrugated  or  black-on-white 
sherds  on  them.  These  sherds  may  be  float 
from  other  nearby  sites,  or  people  may  have 
camped  on  these  earlier  village  sites  at  a  later 
date.  All  of  them  were  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  flowing  springs. 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

Nine  sites  were  found  which  are  thought  to 
have  been  occupied  in  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II.  Six 
of  these  were  sherd  areas  (206,  213,  214/A, 
232,  244,  245)  and  3  (93,  230,  233)  were  small 
pueblos.  The  pueblos  were  all  built  on  areas 
where  the  earlier-type  sherds  were  found.  The 
early  sherds  were  more  widely  scattered  over 
the  ridges  than  the  Pueblo  II  types,  which  were 
more  concentrated.  The  pueblos  were  built  of 
unshaped  boulders  or  a  combination  of  boul- 
ders and  sandstone  blocks.  At  one  pueblo 
(233),  there  was  a  kiva  or  pithouse  depression 
nearby. 

Typical  of  the  potsherds  found  on  these 
sites  were  sherds  of  Reserve  Black-on-white, 
and  an  early  variant  of  Reserve.  Alma  Plain 
was  the  most  numerous  utility  ware  and  some 
Reserve  Smudged  was  found.  Brown  corru- 
gated potsherds  were  on  all  but  one  site,  and 
a  few  sherds  of  Reserve  Fillet  Rim  were  found. 
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I  I       INTENSIVE    SURVEY 
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Fig.  6.    The  Johnson  Basin-Largo  Canyon  region. 


The  common  intrusive  pottery  on  these  sites 
was  Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white.  Gray  ware 
and  northern  white  ware  sherds  were  also 
collected. 

Pueblo  II 

Forty-eight  sites  were  located  in  Johnson 
Basin  which  were  thought  to  have  been  occu- 
pied during  Pueblo  II.  Of  these  48  sites,  23 
were  considered  to  have  been  occupied  only 
in  Pueblo  II.  Of  the  other  sites,  13  which  have 
already  been  discussed  had  sherds  on  them  of 
Pueblo  I  type,  and  the  other  12  were  occupied 
in  Pueblo  II  and  Pueblo  III. 

The  usual  Pueblo  II  sites  (79,  207-210, 
214/B,  216,  218-222/A  and  B,  224,  228,  229, 
231,  234-236,  238,  240,  241)  were  situated  on 
ridges  overlooking  farm  land  in  the  valley  be- 
low. They  ranged  in  size  from  one-room  units 


to  14-room  pueblos.  Small  3-  or  4-room  sites 
were  numerous.  Most  of  the  houses  were  built 
of  basaltic  rock,  and  sandstone  blocks  were 
used  in  only  3.  The  buildings  were  sometimes 
square  or  rectangular  in  shape,  but  frequently 
they  were  built  in  the  shape  of  an  L.  Plazas 
and  wing  walls  were  absent  in  this  valley,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Pueblo  II  sites  found 
to  the  south.  Depressions  possibly  marking 
kivas  were  seen  at  7  sites.  These  were  usually 
situated  to  the  south  or  to  the  east  of  the 
pueblo.  One  definite  rectangular  depression, 
possibly  that  of  a  kiva,  was  found  at  Site  219. 
Characteristic  pottery  types  found  in  the 
Pueblo  II  villages  included  Reserve  Black-on- 
white,  Alma  Plain,  Reserve  Smudged,  and  Re- 
serve Fillet  Rim.  Brown  corrugated  sherds 
were  more  numerous  at  these  villages  than  in 
the  Pueblo  I— II  sites.  Intrusive  potsherds  found 
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lcluded  sherds  of  Wingate  and  Puerco  black- 
i-red,  Red  Mesa  Black-on-white,  and  sherds 
:  northern  gray  or  white  wares. 


Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 
Twelve  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III  sites  (77,  78, 
80,  94,  95,  97,  98,  212,  223,  225,  227,  237)  and 
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Table  8.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Johnson  Basin-Seven  Troughs  area. 
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5  Pueblo  III  sites  (96,  205,  211,  226,  239)  were 
located  in  Johnson  Basin.  Two  sites  (94, 
211;  were  sherd  areas.  The  others  were  pueb- 
los ranging  in  size  from  2 -room  units  to  vil- 
lages of  over  100  rooms.  The  average  pueblo 
had  walls  of  shaped  and  coursed  sandstone  and 
basaltic  rock.  Four  sites  had  walls  made  entire- 
ly of  shaped  basalt.  There  were  possible  kiva 
depressions  at  8  of  these  villages,  and  these 
were  the  larger  pueblos.  At  the  largest  site  in 
the  area,  Site  78,  there  were  10  round  depres- 
sions as  well  as  2  rectangular  outlines,  all  pos- 
sibly marking  kivas.  The  larger  pueblos  were 
usually  made  up  of  more  than  one  pueblo  unit. 

Defensive  Site 

Site  239  was  interesting  in  that  it  was  located 
on  top  of  a  high  mesa  above  a  sandslide,  and 
was  the  only  Pueblo  III  site  not  located  im- 
mediately above  farming  land.  Here  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  had  had  to  walk  some 
distance  to  their  farms.  The  village  was  laid 
out  with  the  rooms  forming  a  hollow  square. 
In  the  center  was  a  large  plaza  or  court.  There 
was  one  definite  entrance  and  possibly  2  others 
leading  into  the  center  of  the  pueblo.  The 
arrangement  and  location  of  this  pueblo  were 
such  that  it  gave  the  impression  of  having  been 
built  in  a  pre-arranged  manner,  and  possibly 
with  defense  in  mind.  The  lack  of  St.  Johns 
Polychrome  here  and  the  small  amount  of 
trash  suggested  that  trade  may  have  been  cur- 
tailed when  the  site  was  occupied,  and  that 
the  pueblo  had  not  been  lived  in  over  a  long 
period.  Sites  similar  in  plan  have  been  found 
in  the  Quemado  area  to  the  northeast,  and  seem 
to  be  among  the  latest  sites  in  that  region. 
Site  239  may  have  been  the  latest  site  in  the 
Johnson  Basin  country.  It  did  not,  however, 
last  as  late  as  the  Quemado  sites  on  which  were 
found  later  pottery  types. 

Painted  pottery  characteristic  of  the  Pueblo 
II — III  sites  were  Reserve  and  Tularosa  black- 
on-white,  Tularosa  White-on-red,  and  Tula- 
rosa Fillet  Rim.  Plain  wares  were  the  usual 
plain  brown,  smudged  brown,  and  brown 
corrugated  types. 

Northern  black-on-whites,  Wingate  and 
Puerco  black-on-red,  St.  Johns  Polychrome, 
and  northern  gray  ware  sherds  were  the  intru- 
sive wares  found  in  Johnson  Basin.  One  sherd 
of  Houck  Polychrome  was  found  at  the  largest 


site  in  the  valley,  and  one  possible  Mimbres 
Boldface  sherd  was  found.  Southern  trade 
ware  was  far  less  numerous  here  than  farther 
south. 

THE  LARGO  AND  AGUA  FRIA 
VALLEYS 

The  first  valley  east  of  Johnson  Basin  is  that 
of  the  Agua  Fria.  To  the  east  of  the  Agua 
Fria  is  the  Largo  Canyon.  The  former  stream 
flows  north  from  Fox  Mountain  a  short  dis- 
tance and  dies  out  in  the  small  basin  lying 
north  of  the  mountains  and  south  of  modern 
Highway  60.  The  Largo  heads  north  out  of 
the  Gallo  Mountains  and,  passing  the  western 
slopes  of  Escondito  Mesa,  the  valley  crosses 
Highway  60  just  west  of  Quemado,  turns 
northwest,  and  reaches  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake 
region,  where  any  water  that  might  flow  down 
the  valley  in  a  flood  loses  itself  in  the  sandy 
waste  surrounding  the  lake.  The  Agua  Fria 
and  the  upper  Largo  valleys  are  in  mountain 
country.  The  latter  valley,  however,  goes  far 
enough  north  out  of  the  mountains  to  enter 
the  mesa  country.  Here  the  wide,  sandy  valley 
passes  between  mesas  of  sandstone  which  are 
capped  by  thick  lava  flows.  The  pine  that 
grows  on  the  hills  and  the  oak  and  cottonwood 
of  the  valleys  is  replaced  as  one  proceeds 
north  by  juniper  on  the  hills  and  the  bunch 
grasses  and  prickly  pear  cacti  of  the  sandy 
valleys  (see  figs.  13  b  and  14a). 

Thirty-one  sites  were  surveyed  during  short 
visits  in  the  Agua  Fria  and  the  Largo  valleys. 
These  probably  represent  but  a  few  of  the  sites 
that  could  be  found  in  these  2  valleys,  partic- 
ularly in  the  longer,  better  watered  Largo. 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

One  site  was  found  on  which  Pre-Pueblo  I 
sherds  were  seen.  Near  one  end  was  a  Pueblo  II 
village.  The  Alma  series  sherds,  the  polished 
red  sherds,  and  the  intrusive  Lino  Gray  sherds 
probably  came  from  pithouses  scattered  along 
the  high  bluff.  The  black-on-white  and  cor- 
rugated sherds  were  found  near  the  pueblo. 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

Seven  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  sites  were  found 
(108,175,178,  185,611,613,636).  Four  of  the 
7  probably  had  jacal  villages  on  them.  One  of 
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these  sites,  the  Williams  Ranch  Site  (No.  636), 
is  now  being  excavated  by  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum, and  the  idea  previously  held,  that  the 
sites  with  a  few  large  boulders  outlining  rec- 
tangular walls  were  jacal  house  sites,  seems  to 
be  justified  by  this  excavation.  The  other  3 
were  small  boulder  pueblos  and  sherd  areas, 
which  probably  had  earlier  pithouses  below 
the  pueblos  or  near  them.  Site  636  has  proven 
to  have  subterranean  houses  below  the  jacal 
structures.  All  the  villages  are  situated  on 
ridges  or  high  bluffs. 

Characteristic  pottery  types  found  on  these 
sites  are  sherds  of  Reserve  or  the  early  variant 
of  Reserve  Black-on-white,  Alma  Plain,  Alma 
Neckbanded,  and  a  few  sherds  of  brown  cor- 
rugated and  San  Francisco  Red.  Intrusive 
northern  sherds  are  more  common  than  in  the 
earlier  sites  and  include  La  Plata  Black-on- 
white,  Whitemound  Black-on-white,  Kiatu- 
thlanna  Black-on-white,  Red  Mesa  Black-on- 
white,  and  Puerco  Black-on-white.  A  few 
sherds  of  Lino  Gray  and  of  gray  ware  and 
white  ware  were  also  found.  No  southern  in- 
trusives  were  noticed. 

Pueblo  II 

Every  site  seen  in  these  valleys  was  occu- 
pied, at  least  in  part,  during  Pueblo  II,  and  15 
sites  (109,  176,  177,  179-184,  193,  195,  199, 
201,  202,  610)  were  occupied  only  in  Pueblo 
II.  Fourteen  of  these  Pueblo  II  communities 
were  built  with  lava  boulder  masonry,  and 
varied  in  size  from  3-  to  50-room  pueblos. 
Two  of  the  villages  may  have  had  jacal  walls. 
Six  of  the  villages  had  depressions  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  and  there  were  2  "great  kivas." 
These  pueblos  were  usually  L-shaped  or  rec- 
tangular, and  courts  and  plazas  were  not 
common. 

The  most  numerous  painted  sherds  found  on 
these  sites  were  Reserve  Black-on-white,  while 
plain  brown  and  corrugated  brown  ware 
sherds  were  common.  Intrusive  pottery  types 
were  Red  Mesa  and  Puerco  Black-on-white, 
Puerco  Black-on-red,  and  sherds  of  gray  or 
white  wares.  No  sherds  of  southern  derivation 
were  seen. 

Pueblo  III 

One  site  (614)  was  found  on  which  were 
sherds  dating  from  Pueblo  I  to  Pueblo  III 
times.  Seven  other  sites   (107,   194,   196-198, 


200,  615)  were  dated  as  having  been  occupied 
in  both  Pueblo  II  and  Pueblo  III.  These  were 
among  the  largest  villages  found  in  these  2 
valleys.  Two  of  the  late  sites  (614,  615)  dif- 
fered from  the  others  in  location  and  in  the 
pottery  found  on  them.  These  2  were  the 
most  northern  of  the  Largo  Valley  pueblos, 
and  were  situated  on  low  sandstone  outcrops 
overlooking  the  valley.  The  walls  of  these  2 
pueblos  were  built  entirely  of  coursed  sand- 
stone slabs  which  were  well  chinked  with 
small  sandstone  spalls.  Both  communities  con- 
sisted of  separate  building  units  grouped  close 
together,  and  the  pottery  count  from  these 
sites  showed  a  larger  percentage  of  northern 
gray  utility  wares  than  brown  utility  wares, 
as  well  as  a  higher  percentage  of  northern 
black-on-white  than  of  Reserve-Tularosa 
black-on-white. 

Site  196  also  differed  from  the  other  villages 
in  that  it  was  built  on  a  low  bench  in  the 
Agua  Fria  Valley  proper,  and  was  so  con- 
structed that  the  rooms  formed  a  rectangle 
around  an  open  plaza  in  the  center  of  the 
pueblo.  This  site  was  also  of  interest  in  that 
there  were  no  St.  Johns  Polychrome  sherds, 
and  few  northern  intrusives,  some  Wingate 
Black-on-red  being  the  only  intrusive  sherds 
seen. 

The  other  5  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III  sites  were 
similar  to  those  found  south  of  the  mountains. 
They  were  built  of  shaped  sandstone  and  basal- 
tic rock,  and  consisted  of  either  one  unit  or 
2  or  more  units  close  together.  Each  of  them 
had  one  or  more  kivas  connected  with  the  site, 
and  the  walls  of  a  rectangular  "great  kiva" 
were  well  outlined  at  Site  107. 

The  pottery  types  characteristic  of  these 
villages  are  Tularosa  and  Reserve  black-on- 
white,  corrugated  brown  and  smudged  brown, 
corrugated,  polished  red  ware,  and  Tularosa 
Fillet  Rim.  The  intrusive  types  were  Puerco 
Black-on-white,  Wingate  and  Puerco  black- 
on-red,  and  St.  Johns  Polychrome. 

No  sites  were  found  which  can  be  dated  as 
lasting  later  than  Pueblo  III,  for  no  Pueblo  IV 
pottery  was  found  on  any  of  them. 

DISCUSSION 

This  is  the  first  region  to  be  discussed  that 
is  drained  by  streams  flowing  north  from  the 
mountains  and  which  lies  north  of  the  mountain 
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Largo  Canyon-Agua  Fria  area. 

known  which  are  thought  to  date  back  to 
Pre-Pueblo  I  times.  These  were  located  on  the 
tops  of  high,  flat  bluffs  or  well  back  on  hill- 
sides away  from  the  main  valleys.  None  is 
considered  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  intrusive  sherds  found  on  them, 
they  probably  dated  somewhere  between  500 
and  700  a.d.  at  the  earliest. 

All  these  early  sites  were  sherd  areas  and 
probable  pithouse  sites,  but  until  excavated  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  what  phase  they  be- 
long, if  indeed  they  belong  to  any  of  the  de- 
scribed phases. 

The  next  group  of  sites  are  those  considered 
to  be  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II.  There  were  16  of 
these  in  the  Johnson  Basin-Agua  Fria-Largo 
Canyon  area.  Of  these  16  sites,  7  were  sherd 
areas,  5  were  thought  to  have  had  jacal  build- 
ings on  them,  and  4  had  stone-walled  pueblos 
of  probable  Pueblo  II  date.  All  had  pottery  on 
them   which  suggested  that  they  had  been 
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occupied  in  Pueblo  I  times  as  well  as  during 
Pueblo  II. 

That  there  were  more  communities  being 
lived  in  during  part  or  all  of  Pueblo  II  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  realized  that  all  but  7  of  the 
87  sites  in  these  3  valleys  had  pottery  on  them 
that  is  considered  to  have  been  made  between 
900  and  1100  a.d.  Of  these,  37  were  considered 
to  have  been  occupied  only  in  Pueblo  II.  The 
average  pueblo  was  built  on  a  ridge  overlook- 
ing the  farm  land  and  had  4  or  more  rooms. 
These  might  have  been  family  units,  each  over- 
looking the  family  farm.  A  few  large  pueblos 
were  found  as  well  as  a  few  one-room  units. 
The  latter  may  have  been  outlying  farmhouses, 
much  like  those  used  by  the  Hopi  today  at 
their  more  distant  farms. 

The  number  of  sites  occupied  only  during 
Pueblo  III  shows  a  marked  decrease,  for  only 
5  sites  with  a  total  of  93  rooms  were  found. 
However,  there  were  21  other  villages  which 
were  lived  in  during  Pueblo  III,  and  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  in  them  averaged  more  than  20. 
In  this  region  one  again  sees  the  suggestion  of 
fewer  but  larger  villages  in  Pueblo  III  than  in 
the  preceding  period,  and  a  shift  from  small 
family  units  toward  larger,  urban  communi- 
ties. 

Another  feature  that  should  be  noted  in  the 
larger  Pueblo  III  villages  is  the  appearance  of 
multiple  depressions  possibly  marking  kivas. 
Most  of  the  bigger  pueblos  had  2  or  more  of 
these,  and  this  is  an  approximation  only.  One 
depression  is  found  for  every  5  to  8  rooms, 
on  an  average.  If  these  depressions  mark  kivas, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  them 
were  in  use  at  the  same  time  in  these  long- 
lived-in  villages.  Some  probably  had  been 
abandoned  before  others  were  built.  Never- 
theless, if  the  kiva  represents  extended  family, 
clan,  or  local  group  usage,  the  appearance  of 
multiple  kivas  suggests  that  more  than  one 
group  were  living  together  in  these  larger  sites. 

Once  again  the  survey  produced  no  sites  on 
which  Pueblo  IV  pottery  types  were  seen. 
Site  239,  the  large  pueblo  in  the  Johnson 
Basin  Valley,  seems  to  have  been  built  with  the 
idea  of  defense  in  mind,  both  as  to  the  location 
of  the  pueblo  and  in  the  plans  of  the  pueblo 
itself.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  site, 
with  its  great  central  court  surrounded  on  all 
4  sides  by  rooms,  had  very  little  trash,  and  that 
no  intrusive  sherds  were  found  on  it.  This  may 


have  been  one  of  the  last  occupied  pueblos  in 
the  region.  Site  196  in  the  Agua  Fria  Valley 
is  the  only  other  pueblo  with  a  central  plaza, 
and  it  also  lacks  any  St.  Johns  Polychrome  and 
has  few  intrusive  sherds.  When  these  sites  are 
coupled  with  Site  38  in  the  Gallo  Rincon,  Site 
99  in  Hardcastle  Canyon,  Site  412  in  Apache 
Creek,  and  Site  82  on  Perry  Lawson,  all  walled 
sites  and  all  lacking  St.  Johns  Polychrome 
and  showing  few  trade  connections  with  out- 
side areas,  the  idea  that  these  pueblos  represent 
the  last  occupation  of  the  area,  occupation  at 
a  time  when  trade  with  other  areas  was  at,  or 
nearly  at,  a  standstill  begins  to  make  some 
sense.  That  this  hypothesis  needs  proving 
through  excavation  is  obvious.  But  the  defen- 
sive style  of  architecture  and,  usually,  the  lack 
of  deep  trash,  coupled  with  few,  if  any,  trade 
ware  sherds,  suggest  that  these  villages  were 
not  like  the  other  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III,  or 
Pueblo  III  communities.  The  idea  that  the 
pueblo  occupants  of  the  mountain  region  were 
afraid  of  someone  grows  stronger  as  each  area 
is  reviewed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  prob- 
lems outlined  in  this  section  of  the  report  may 
soon  be  answered,  now  that  actual  excavation 
has  begun  in  the  Largo  Canyon  sites.  The 
Peabody  Museum  Upper  Gila  Expedition 
started  its  1951  season  by  excavating  a  small 
early  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  village  (No.  636). 
This  site  is  the  type  which,  from  surface  indi- 
cations, was  thought  to  have  been  a  jacal 
building.  Excavation  here  has  uncovered  evi- 
dence of  jacal  construction  in  the  walls  of  this 
pueblo,  thus  verifying  one  hypothesis. 

There  are  some  connections  that  are  ap- 
parent from  a  survey  with  the  phases  worked 
out  by  archaeologists  in  the  surrounding 
regions.  The  basic  type  of  utility  ware  is  simi- 
lar to,  if  not  part  of,  the  Alma  series.  Brown 
corrugated  pottery  and  smudged  brown  fillet 
rim  pottery  replaces  the  Alma-type  utility 
wares  during  Pueblo  II  and  Pueblo  III  times. 
The  earliest  painted  wares  here  resemble  the 
Reserve-Tularosa  black-on-whites  more  than 
the  more  northern  Puerco  River-Zuni  area 
wares.  However,  here,  north  of  the  mountains, 
the  number  of  northern  gray-paste  utility  ware 
sherds  and  northern  intrusive  painted  ware 
sherds  increases  and  the  southern  Mimbres- 
type  intrusives  are  almost  absent. 

As  for  architecture,  little  can  be  said  beyond 
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the  assumption  that  pithouses  were  the  earliest 
type  of  home,  and  that,  in  general,  these  were 
followed  by  jacal  houses,  then  by  small, 
basaltic  boulder  masonry  pueblos,  and  then  by 
larger  pueblos,  the  walls  of  which  were  con- 
structed partially  of  cut  sandstone  and  partial- 
ly of  shaped  basaltic  rock. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  tell  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  whether  a  depression 
near  a  pueblo  marks  a  pithouse,  a  square  kiva, 
a  round  kiva,  a  D-shaped  kiva,  or  a  borrow- 
pit.  In  many  instances  the  traces  of  a  kiva 
may  be  completely  obliterated  and  covered 
over.  The  number  of  kivas  is  probably  under- 
estimated. In  a  few  instances,  the  outline  of  a 
rectangular  "great  kiva"  is  apparent  and  can- 
not be  mistaken.  However,  large  circular  de- 
pressions that  are  found  in  some  of  the  late 
sites  may  not  have  been  correctly  understood. 
One  such  depression,  after  testing,  is  now 
thought  to  have  been  a  large  walk-in  well,  and 
another  is  thought  to  have  been  an  unroofed 
area,  the  purpose  of  which  is  uncertain. 


Nevertheless,  the  survey  suggests  that  small 
kivas  appeared  in  Pueblo  II,  and  that  in  larger 
villages  there  was  apt  to  be  more  than  one 
kiva  depression.  "Great  kivas"  are  thought  to 
be  present,  for  both  large,  circular  depressions 
and  rectangular  depressions  have  been  seen. 
The  latter  are  usually  very  apparent  from  the 
surface  and  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  cir- 
cular depressions  may  have  been  incorrectly 
interpreted. 

There  do  not  seem  to  have  been  many  close 
parallels  with  the  sequence  of  phases  as  they 
have  been  worked  out  in  the  Pinelawn  Valley, 
the  closest  parallels  being  the  use  of  a  brown- 
paste  utility  ware  for  all  periods  and  the 
presence  of  the  Reserve-Tularosa  type  of 
black-on-white  pottery.  The  only  other  simi- 
larity here  to  that  of  the  southern  region  is 
the  finding  of  great  rectangular  kivas,  and 
although  none  of  these  is  known  in  the  Pine- 
lawn  Valley,  they  have  been  found  in  the 
nearby  valleys. 


THE  LITTLE  COLORADO  REGION 


The  main  river  system  flowing  north  from 
the  White  Mountains  is  that  of  the  Little 
Colorado  River  (fig.  7).  The  4  main  upper 
tributaries  are  the  2  forks  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado which  have  their  origin  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Baldy  and  other  nearby  peaks;  Water 
Canyon,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  due 
south  of  Springerville,  Arizona;  and  the  longer 
Nutrioso  Creek,  which  has  its  origin  in  springs 
on  the  west  side  of  Escudillo  Mountain  and 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Nutrioso  Creek  starts  a  scant  half  mile  north 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  San  Francisco 
River,  and  the  2  streams  form  one  of  the  easily- 
crossed  north-south  passes  in  this  mountain 
belt. 

The  4  streams  converge  in  Round  Valley, 
near  the  town  of  Springerville,  Arizona,  where 
the  Little  Colorado  has  cut  through  a  lava- 
capped  mesa.  From  this  valley  the  river  flows 
north  toward  St.  Johns,  Arizona.  It  is  along 
these  valleys  and  in  the  large,  green  Round 
Valley  where  the  streams  converge  that  many 
of  the  sites  of  this  region  are  located.  The 
elevation  of  the  occupied  portions  of  the  val- 
leys ranges  from  6500  to  8000  feet. 

Some  miles  north  of  Springerville,  the  Colo- 
rado River  is  joined  by  the  fifth  main  tribu- 


tary. This  is  Coyote  Creek,  which  heads  on 
the  northeastern  flank  of  Escudillo  Mountain 
and  then  flows  north  to  Highway  60,  where 
it  turns  and  flows  west,  paralleling  that  high- 
way for  6  miles  before  it  turns  northwest  to 
join  the  Little  Colorado  River. 

All  the  sites  considered  in  this  section  of  the 
report  were  located  along  these  5  valleys,  and 
they  are  considered  to  belong  to  one  regional 
division  of  the  survey.  This  is  the  second 
region  to  be  discussed  in  which  the  sites  are 
located  along  streams  which  flow  north  out  of 
the  mountain  belt. 

NUTRIOSO  CREEK 

Forty-nine  sites  were  located  in  the  Nutri- 
oso Creek  drainage  (see  fig.  15a).  These 
ranged  in  size  from  one-room  units  to  50- 
room  pueblos,  and  included  sites  ranging  from 
Pre-Pueblo  I  times   up  through  Pueblo  III. 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

Three  sites  (104,  358,  385)  were  visited 
which  were  dated  as  having  been  occupied 
during  Pre-Pueblo  I  times  only.  Three  other 
Pre-Pueblo  I  sites  (384,  406,  408)  may  have 
been  used  in  Pueblo  I.  All  of  these  were  sherd 
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Fig.  7.    The  Little  Colorado  region. 


areas.  A  Pueblo  II  building  was  found  on  Site 
104,  but  the  others  showed  no  signs  of  later 
occupation.  Two  of  these  sherd  areas  (104, 
385)  covered  ridges  overlooking  valley  bot- 
tom land,  and  sherds  were  found  scattered 
over  the  entire  top  of  the  ridge.  Pithouse  de- 
pressions were  not  visible  at  any  site,  but  at 
Sites  104  and  385  the  number  of  sherds  and 
their  distribution  on  the  ridges  suggested  that 
these  were  good-sized  pithouse  villages.  The 
other  sites  may  have  been  small  communities 
or  campsites. 

Typical  pottery  of  these  sherd  areas  was 
Alma  Plain,  smudged  brown  ware,  and  Alma 
Scored.  At  Site  385,  sherds  of  Alma  Rough 
and  Alma  Neckbanded  were  also  found.  San 
Francisco  Red,  though  not  common,  was 
present  on  5  of  these  7  sites.  Intrusive  sherds 
found  included  ones  of  La  Plata  Black-on- 
gray,  Whitemound  Black-on-white,  Lino 
Gray,  and  Lino  Fugitive  Red. 

One  sherd  area  was  found  which  may  have 


marked  a  Pueblo  I  site.  This  site  (359)  is 
washing  badly,  and  was  probably  a  small  pit- 
house  community  located  on  top  of  a  ridge 
overlooking  the  Nutrioso  Valley.  Pottery 
types  found  at  this  site  included  Alma  Plain, 
smudged  brown,  Alma  Rough,  Alma  Neck- 
banded,  and  3  intrusive  sherds  of  Kiatuthlanna 
Black-on-white. 

Pueblo  I 
Twelve  other  sites  (105,  106,  356,  381,  383, 
384,  404-409)  were  surveyed  which  were  also 
thought  to  have  been  occupied  at  least  partial- 
ly during  Pueblo  I.  Sites  384,  406,  and  408 
were  dated  as  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  I,  and  have 
been  described  above.  Sites  105,  106,  356,  381, 
383,  404,  405,  407,  and  409  were  considered 
to  be  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  villages.  Sites  356, 
381,  404,  and  407  were  small  sherd  areas  lo- 
cated on  the  tops  of  ridges  and  benches  along 
the  Nutrioso  Valley.  The  other  sites  had  small 
jacal  or  boulder  pueblos  on  them.  These  were 
one-  to  5-room  buildings,  and  most  of  them 
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had  been  badly  eroded.  Site  383  had  an  re- 
shaped wing  wall  attached  to  one  room  which 
made  a  court  or  plaza  in  front  of  the  pueblo. 
Characteristic  local  pottery  types  found  on 
these  sites  included  Reserve  Black-on-white 
of  an  early  variety,  Alma  Plain,  and  smudged 
brown.  A  few  sites  had  sherds  of  Alma  Rough 
and  Alma  Neckbanded.  A  number  of  sherds 
of  brown  corrugated  ware  were  also  found 
on  5  of  these  sites,  and  on  3  sites,  sherds  of 
Reserve  Black-on-white  were  collected.  In- 
trusive sherds  found  included  Kiatuthlanna 
Black-on-white,  Mimbres  Boldface  Black-on- 
white,  and  a  sherd  of  red-on-brown  of  un- 
known type.  Also  found  were  sherds  of  north- 
ern gray  ware  and  white  ware. 

Pueblo  II 

Twenty-six  Pueblo  II  sites  were  found  in 
the  Nutrioso  Valley  (102,  103,  154,  203,  357, 
360-364,  366-377,  382,  386,  387,  411).  Besides 
these  one-period  sites,  there  were  some  that 
were  mentioned  above  that  were  thought  to 
have  been  occupied  during  Pueblo  I-Pueblo 
II,  and  3  sites  were  considered  to  be  Pueblo  II- 
Pueblo  III  villages. 

The  Pueblo  II  villages  ranged  in  size  from 
one  to  10  rooms,  the  average-sized  pueblo 
having  3  rooms.  The  walls  were  built  of  lava 
boulders  or  a  combination  of  natural  sand- 
stone slabs  and  lava  boulders.  Kiva  depressions 
were  rare;  in  fact,  only  at  Site  103,  one  of  the 
largest  Pueblo  II  sites  found  in  this  valley,  was 
there  a  depression  which  might  have  denoted 
the  presence  of  a  kiva.  Site  372  was  the  only 
village  built  with  a  plaza,  and  at  Site  370,  a 
wing  wall  was  seen.  For  the  most  part,  these 
were  rectangular  or  L-shaped  pueblos,  and 
almost  all  of  them  were  built  on  low  ridges 
overlooking  the  farm  land  in  the  valley. 

Representative  pottery  types  were  Reserve 
Black-on-white,  Alma  Plain,  and  corrugated 
brown  wares.  Reserve  Smudged  sherds  were 
fairly  common,  as  were  incised  corrugated 
sherds. 

Intrusive  sherds  were  not  common,  and 
only  gray  ware  and  fugitive  red  ware  sherds 
were  found  in  any  number. 

Pueblo  III 

Four  sites  were  lived  in  during  Pueblo  III. 
Three  of  these  sites  had  been  occupied  in  the 


previous  period  (68,  69,  365),  but  one  village 
(153)  may  have  been  built  and  occupied  in 
Pueblo  III.  These  villages  were  large,  with 
the  exception  of  Site  365,  a  one-room  site,  and 
all  of  them  had  walls  of  coursed  sandstone. 
These  sites  were  known  to  the  local  amateur 
archaeologists,  and  they  have  been  ruined  by 
indiscriminate  digging.  They  were  built  on 
the  low  ridges  overlooking  good  farm  land. 
At  Site  68,  a  square  kiva  of  the  type  described 
by  Hough  26  was  situated  back  of  the  pueblo, 
away  from  the  valley.  A  ramp  entranceway 
faced  the  east.  The  local  pothunters  had  ex- 
cavated many  burials  in  the  trash  northeast  of 
the  larger  sites.  This  was  evident,  as  bones 
from  the  burials  littered  the  trash. 

Characteristic  of  the  pottery  types  found 
here  were  sherds  of  Tularosa  Black-on-white 
and  Reserve  Black-on-white,  Alma  Plain,  Re- 
serve Smudged,  brown  and  smudged  brown 
corrugated,  all  of  which  were  numerous.  Some 
of  the  smudged  brown  sherds  may  have  come 
from  Reserve  or  Tularosa  Fillet  Rim  vessels, 
but  no  rim  sherds  showing  the  typical  filleting 
of  these  wares  were  found.  A  few  pieces  of 
slipped  and  polished  red  ware  were  also  col- 
lected. Sherds  of  Wingate  Black-on-red  and 
of  northern  black-on-white  were  collected,  as 
well  as  sherds  of  gray  corrugated  and  gray  and 
white  wares  of  northern  derivation.  St.  Johns 
Polychrome  sherds  were  found  on  only  one 
site  (153). 

DISCUSSION 

No  sites  were  found  along  the  Nutrioso 
Valley  which  can  be  considered,  on  the  basis 
of  the  pottery,  to  have  lasted  into  Pueblo  IV. 
If  any  of  the  villages  lasted  later  than  Pueblo 
III,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  and  as  Pueblo 
Ill-Pueblo  IV  sites  were  found  at  Springer- 
ville  with  Pueblo  IV  pottery  on  them,  it  is 
thought  that  if  any  of  the  Nutrioso  sites  had 
lasted  into  this  later  period,  diagnostic  pottery 
would  have  been  found  (table  10). 

SPRINGERVILLE-LITTLE    COLORADO 
REGION 

The  Springerville-Little  Colorado  region  in- 
cludes the  area  drained  by  the  Little  Colorado 
River,  Water  Canyon  Creek,  and  Coyote 
Creek  (see  fig.  15/7).  Fifty-eight  sites  were 
studied  in  this  large  region.  These  included 

26  Hough,  W.,  1907,  p.  54,  figure  19. 
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Table  10.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Nutrioso  Creek  area. 


some  early  sites  as  well  as  some  of  the  latest 
found  on  the  survey. 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

Two  Pre-Pueblo  I  sherd  areas  (57,  633)  and 
6  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  sites  (60,  61,  63,  64, 
159,  464)  were  found  along  these  valleys.  The 
2  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites  were  sherd  areas,  and  one, 
Site  633,  also  had  2  jacal  rooms  on  one  section 
of  it.  The  local  pottery  types  found  on  these 


2  sites  were  Alma  Plain  and  San  Francisco  Red. 
Intrusive  sherds  of  Lino  Gray  and  La  Plata 
Black-on-white  were  also  found.  Both  of  these 
sites  were  situated  near  the  mountains  on  flat 
areas  above  the  valley. 

Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

The  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  sites  were  on 
low  rises  above  the  valley  or  on  ridges  extend- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  into  the  valleys. 
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These  were,  with  one  exception  (Site  60), 
sherd  areas,  or  jacal  units  and  sherd  areas.  Site 
60  had  a  10-room  boulder  masonry  pueblo 
located  on  it.  The  jacal  units  had  one  or  2 
boulder-outlined  rooms  showing  on  the  sur- 
face. Very  few  sherds  of  local  painted  ware 
were  collected  on  these  sites.  Only  3  sherds 
of  Reserve  Black-on-white  (early  variant)  and 
some  Reserve  Black-on-white  sherds  were 
found.  Typical  of  these  sites  were  sherds  of 
Alma  Plain  and  brown  corrugated;  San  Fran- 
cisco Red  sherds  were  found  on  a  few  sites, 
as  were  pieces  of  Reserve  Smudged  and  Alma 
Neckbanded.  Intrusive  pottery  types  were 
La  Plata  Black-on-white,  Whitemound  Black- 
on-white,  and  Puerco  Black-on-white.  Kia- 
tuthlanna  Black-on-white  sherds  were  fairly 
common,  as  were  sherds  of  northern  gray 
ware  and  northern  white  ware. 

Pueblo  I 

Fourteen  sites  were  seen  which  were  occu- 
pied during  Pueblo  I.  None  of  these  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  in  Pueblo  I  times  only. 
Sites  60,  61,  63,  64,  159,  and  464  were  Pre- 
Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  sites.  Sites  54,  55,  59,  72, 
75,  171,  and  456  were  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 
period  villages,  and  Site  173  was  occupied 
from  Pueblo  I  into  Pueblo  III  times. 

These  sites  were  usually  found  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  streams  on  ridges  or  benches 
above  the  valley.  Three  were  sherd  areas,  2 
were  sherd  areas  with  a  small  jacal  unit  show- 
ing on  the  surface.  Two  were  early  sherd 
areas  with  a  later  pueblo  built  on  the  site. 
Three  were  jacal  units  and  4  were  Pueblo  II 
sites  near  which  and  on  which  were  some 
earlier  pieces  of  pottery.  Depressions  were  seen 
at  3  of  the  Pueblo  II  villages,  and  near  one  of 
the  larger  jacal  sites  was  a  large  depression.  A 
plaza  and  2  possible  kivas,  one  probably  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  were  seen  at  Site  72,  the 
largest  of  these  pueblos. 

Reserve  Black-on-white  was  found  at  most 
of  the  boulder  masonry  pueblo  sites.  The  early 
variety  of  Reserve  was  found  at  most  of  the 
jacal  sites.  Typical  of  both  were  the  sherds 
of  Alma  Plain  and  of  corrugated  brown.  Re- 
serve Smudged  and  Three  Circle  Neck  Cor- 
rugated sherds  were  present  at  some  sites,  as 

37  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  503.  A 
few  of  these  sherds  of  a  Reserve  variant  had  been  seen 
on  sites  in  the  San  Francisco  River,  Blue  River,  and 


were  pieces  of  San  Francisco  Red.  Many 
Reserve  Black-on-white  sherds  were  found 
which  had  no  slip  on  the  exterior.  Dots  or 
lines  were  painted  on  the  unslipped  gray  ex- 
terior with  a  white  paint.27  Sherds  of  Three 
Circle  Red-on-white  and  Mimbres  Boldface 
Black-on-white  were  intrusive  from  the  south, 
but  these  intrusive  pieces  were  far  outnum- 
bered by  the  trade-ware  sherds  of  northern 
type.  Typical  of  these  northern  wares  were 
the  sherds  of  Whitemound  Black-on-white, 
Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white,  Puerco  Black- 
on-white,  and  other  miscellaneous  northern- 
type  black-on-whites.  Gray  ware  and  white 
ware  sherds  of  northern  origin  were  also 
found. 

Pueblo  II 

Forty-two  villages  or  camp  areas  in  this 
region  were  occupied  during  Pueblo  II.  Of 
these,  only  sites  53,  56,  58,  70,  73,  74,  76,  148, 
157,  158,  161,  164,  167,  172,  and  462  were 
dated  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III;  Sites  51/C  and  52 
were  thought  to  have  been  occupied  from 
Pueblo  II  into  Pueblo  IV;  and  11  sites  (51/B, 
51/D,  62,  147,  151,  160,  163,  165,  166,  169, 
and  463)  were  dated  as  Pueblo  II  only.  The 
other  villages  have  been  previously  described. 
The  Pueblo  II  sites  varied  from  a  sherd  area 
(160)  and  small  units  to  one  pueblo  with  50 
rooms  (169).  Most  of  the  villages  were  small 
5-  to  10-room  units. 

Sites  163,  165,  166,  and  169  were  situated 
some  20  miles  north  of  the  mountains  on  a  side 
tributary  of  Coyote  Creek,  and  they  varied 
in  pottery  and  in  architectural  details  from  the 
other  Pueblo  II  villages  in  the  area.  These  units 
were  part  of  a  large  community  of  sites  on  a 
bench  above  the  valley.  They  ranged  from  a 
2 -room  unit  to  a  large  pueblo  of  50  or  more 
rooms.  All  of  them  had  walls  of  coursed  sand- 
stone and  basaltic  rock.  The  pottery  found 
here  differed  from  other  sites  in  the  absence 
of  any  Reserve  Black-on-white  sherds  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  northern 
black-on-white.  Alma  Plain  and  brown  cor- 
rugated sherds  were  less  numerous  than  sherds 
of  northern  gray  utility  wares. 

The  other  Pueblo  II  sites  were  closer  to  the 
mountains   along  the   upper   reaches   of  the 

Tularosa-Apache  Creek  regions,  but  more  were  found 
in  the  Springerville  region  than  elsewhere. 
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streams.  These  units  were  built  of  boulder 
masonry,  averaged  fewer  rooms  (6),  and  the 
average  site  had  a  depression  near  it.  Charac- 
teristic of  the  pottery  types  found  on  these  sites 
were  sherds  of  Reserve  Black-on-white,  Alma 
Plain,  and  corrugated  brown.  Intrusive  sherds 
of  Wingate  Black-on-red,  Puerco  Black-on- 
red,  and  miscellaneous  northern  black-on- 
white  wares  were  present  on  the  sites,  as  well 
as  a  few  pieces  of  northern  gray-paste  utility 
wares. 

Pueblo  III 

Twenty-six  sites  were  found  which  were 
thought  to  have  been  occupied  in  Pueblo  III. 
Sites  33,  34,  51/A,  71,  168,  and  632  were 
Pueblo  III  sites.  Eighteen  sites  were  occupied 
in  previous  periods,  and  have  already  been 
described.  Sites  146  and  150  were  thought  to 
have  been  late  sites,  lasting  into  Pueblo  IV 
times,  and  having  started,  perhaps,  in  late 
Pueblo  III. 

Site  172,  a  Pueblo  H-Pueblo  III  village  of 
7  units,  resembled  Sites  163,  165,  166,  and  169 
in  that  it  was  situated  some  20  miles  north  of 
the  mountains.  The  3  sites,  164,  167,  and  168 
were  all  part  of  a  large  community  which  in- 
cluded the  units  numbered  163-171.  Here  also 
there  was  a  preference  for  northern-type  pot- 
tery and  for  the  coursed  sandstone  masonry 
that  was  noticed  in  the  Pueblo  II  sites.  Sites 
164  and  167  represent  a  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 
continuum  in  the  growth  of  this  community 
that  culminates  in  the  largest  unit,  168,  which 
is  a  Pueblo  III  village  of  30  or  more  rooms. 
In  front  of  this  pueblo  curves  a  masonry  wall 
that  forms  an  enclosed  plaza  east  of  the  main 
building.  The  entrance  to  this  plaza  faces  east. 
A  single  room  is  at  the  entrance. 

Site  172  has  3  small  Pueblo  II  units,  one  large 
Pueblo  II— III  building  which  had  2  interior 
plazas  and  was,  in  part,  2  stories  or  more  in 
height.  Three  units  seemed  to  have  on  them 
only  sherds  of  late  (Pueblo  III)  pottery  types. 
Two  depressions  and  a  large  circular  depres- 
sion marking  a  possible  "great  kiva"  were 
seen  here. 

Site  51,  a  village  of  6  units,  resembled  Sites 
172  and  163-171  in  design.  However,  this  site 
was  closer  to  the  mountains  and  differed  in 
that    Tularosa    and    Reserve    black-on-white 


sherds  far  outnumbered  the  northern-type 
black-on-whites. 

Site  148  was  a  typical  Pueblo  II— III  village. 
This  was  a  pueblo  of  some  20  or  more  rooms 
situated  on  a  low  bench  overlooking  the  Little 
Colorado  River  and  the  alluvial  fill  in  this 
valley,  which  was  probably  the  farm  land 
during  those  years,  just  as  it  is  today.  The 
compact  building  is  built  around  a  depression 
that  faces  the  east,  and  immediately  east  of 
this  is  a  walled-in  rectangular  area  that  might 
prove  on  excavation  to  have  been  either  a 
great  rectangular  kiva  or  a  plaza.  Sherds  of 
Tularosa  and  Reserve  black-on-white  are 
common,  as  are  plain  brown  and  brown  cor- 
rugated sherds.  Intrusive  pottery  types  found 
on  this  site  are  Wingate  Black-on-red  and  some 
northern  black-on-white  sherds  of  an  un- 
recognized type.  St.  John  Polychrome  sherds 
are  numerous,  and  a  few  pieces  of  Springer- 
ville  Polychrome  were  found.  This  village 
may  have  been  occupied  from  approximately 
1000  a.d.28  up  to  1250  or  1300  a.d.  if  this  late 
derivative  of  St.  Johns  Polychrome,  which  is 
often  found  with  Houck  and  Querino  poly- 
chromes (1200-1300  a.d.)  lasted  later  than  St. 
Johns,  as  it  appears  to  at  Point  of  Pines,  Ari- 
zona, where  it  is  also  found. 

Possible  kivas  were  found  in  14  of  the  late 
sites,  and  large  depressions  marking  what 
might  prove  to  have  been  "great  kivas"  were 
seen  in  6  sites.  Two  of  the  latter  were  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  with  eastern  ramp  entrances. 

Typical  of  the  pottery  found  on  these  sites 
were  Reserve  and  Tularosa  black-on-white 
and  polished  red  ware.  Sherds  of  Tularosa 
White-on-red  and  of  brown  ware  were  also 
found.  Corrugated  sherds  far  outnumbered 
the  plain  ware,  and  Tularosa  Fillet  Rim 
sherds,  though  present,  were  rare.  The  most 
common  types  of  intrusive  pottery  were 
Puerco  Black-on-white  and  Wingate  and 
Puerco  black-on-red.  St.  Johns  Polychrome 
and  Springerville  Polychrome  sherds  were 
commonly  found.  Occasional  sherds  of  Red 
Mesa,  Escavade,  Chaco,  and  Klageto  black-on- 
white  were  collected,  and  gray  utility  ware 
sherds  were  found  on  most  sites. 

Pueblo  IV 

This  Little  Colorado  area,  and  2  other 
regions,  the  Mariana  Mesa  and  the  Rio  Salado, 

28  Martin,  P.  S.  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  568. 
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are  the  only  sections  in  which  sites  were  found 
that  are  thought  to  have  been  occupied  well 
into  Pueblo  IV. 

Four  sites,  one  on  the  Coyote  Creek,  one 
on  Water  Canyon  Creek,  and  2  on  the  Little 
Colorado  may  have  lasted  into  Pueblo  IV. 
This  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  in  the  cases 
of  2  sites,  51/C  and  52.  However,  Sites  146 
and  150  seem  to  have  been  occupied  well  into 
Pueblo  IV,  for  potsherds  of  types  dated  in 
that  period  were  found  on  them,  and  certain 
architectural  details  differed  significantly  in 
these  2  sites  from  any  of  the  others  in  the 
region. 

Site  150  has  been  described.29  It  is  a  48-room 
pueblo  built  on  the  edge  of  Malpais  Mesa 
overlooking  Round  Valley,  some  2  miles  north 
of  Springerville,  Arizona.  This  pueblo  was 
built  in  such  a  manner  that  at  every  point  of 
easy  access  walls  had  been  erected  to  hinder 
approach.  Access  from  the  north  was  blocked 
by  a  50-foot  deep,  40-foot  wide  chasm;  to  the 
east  and  west,  great  blocks  of  jumbled  lava 
and  many  treacherous  crevices  made  approach 
dangerous;  and  walls  had  also  been  built  at 
the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  sides  of  the 
terraces  that  lay  below  and  led  up  to  the 
pueblo.  A  great  rectangular  kiva  stands  near 
the  pueblo.  The  basalt  walls  of  this  building 
are  still  standing  today  to  a  height  of  over 
8  feet.  The  entrance  to  this  ceremonial  room 
was  by  a  ramp  which  faces  east.  Below  the 
pueblo,  on  a  lower  terrace,  is  a  large,  cleared 
area  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Around  this  area 
are  rectangular  pit  rooms  which  may  have 
been  kivas  or  living  rooms.  The  farm  land  lay 
below,  and  the  remains  of  an  irrigation  ditch 
which  lead  from  a  spring  a  mile  east  of  the 
site  to  a  terraced  garden  below  the  pueblo 
can  still  be  seen.  Pottery  found  here  shows  a 
mixture  of  late  Pueblo  III  and  Pueblo  IV  types. 

Tularosa  Black-on-white  sherds  were  nu- 
merous. Brown  corrugated  sherds  far  outnum- 
bered plain  brown  ware  sherds,  and  Tularosa 
White-on-red  and  polished  red  sherds  were 
found.  Intrusive  pottery  types  were  a  late 
variety  of  Puerco  Black-on-white,  Klageto 
Black-on-white,  St.  Johns  and  Springerville 
polychromes,  Pinnawa  Black-on-red,  and  Zuni 
Glaze  sherds.  It  is  these  last-mentioned  sherds 
which  show  that  this  village  lasted  into  Pueblo 
IV. 

20  Danson,  E.  B.  and  H.  E.  Malde,  1950,  pp.  67,  68. 


Site  146  is  a  smaller  pueblo  2  miles  north  of 
Site  150  in  the  first  small  valley  of  the  Little 
Colorado  River  north  of  Round  Valley.  Here 
a  pueblo  had  been  built  on  the  top  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  overlooking  the  river.  The  crown  of 
this  steep  hill  was  covered  by  the  coursed  sand- 
stone walls  of  the  pueblo.  Walls  had  been 
erected  for  protection  to  the  south  of  the 
pueblo,  where  the  hill  rises  less  abruptly.  One 
hundred  meters  to  the  south  was  the  ruin  of 
Site  148,  a  Pueblo  II— III  community.  Site  146 
must  have  been  built  toward  the  end  of  Pueblo 
III,  for  Tularosa  Black-on-white  sherds  were 
present,  though  not  numerous,  and  Springer- 
ville Polychrome  sherds  outnumbered  the 
regular  and  possibly  earlier  St.  Johns  Poly- 
chrome sherds.  The  site  had  sherds  of  Hesho- 
tauthla  and  Four  Mile  Polychrome  on  it,  as 
well  as  examples  of  Zuni  Glaze,  and  must  have 
lasted  well  into  Pueblo  IV. 

Site  52,  in  Water  Canyon,  seemed  in  all 
respects  to  have  been  a  typical  Pueblo  III 
village  except  for  one  sherd  of  Heshotauthla 
Polychrome.  This  type  suggests  that  the  site 
may  have  been  occupied  into  Pueblo  IV,  but 
the  sherd  may  have  been  a  stray  one  dropped 
by  present-day  archaeologists,  or  be  the  re- 
mains of  some  long-ago  broken  pot  dropped 
by  a  passing  Indian.  The  same  may  be  said  for 
Site  51/C,  where  only  one  sherd  of  Querino 
Polychrome  suggests  that  the  site  may  have 
lasted  into  early  Pueblo  IV.  However,  it  is 
thought  that  these  sites  fit  into  the  earlier 
period  both  architecturally  and,  for  all  but 
the  2  aforementioned  sherds,  ceramically. 

Miscellaneous  Sites 

Several  miscellaneous  sites  of  uncertain  age 
were  seen.  One  was  an  area  of  petroglyphs, 
another  a  spring,  and  another  a  campsite  area. 
There  are  usually  similar  sites  in  every  region. 

DISCUSSION 

The  Little  Colorado  region  is  of  importance 
in  the  overall  survey  of  this  central  mountain 
country,  for  it  is  the  closest  to  the  plateau,  the 
Zuni  River  area,  and  the  Mogollon  Rim  region 
of  Arizona  of  all  the  areas  surveyed,  and  these 
are  regions  where  Pueblo  Culture  lasted  late. 
Here,  too,  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  early 
Mogollon  Culture  was  in  closer  proximity  to 
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the  San  Juan  Anasazi  Culture,  where  the 
makers  of  brown-paste  pottery  could  meet  the 
makers  of  gray-paste  pottery.  The  Little  Colo- 
rado River  area  is  important  in  that  the  river 
valley  forms  a  natural  trade  route  from  the 
northern  plateau  into  the  central  mountains, 
and,  of  course,  out  of  the  mountains  trade 
could  travel  north  into  the  heart  of  the  San 
Juan  Anasazi  country  (table  11). 

The  upper  tributaries  of  the  Little  Colorado 
rise  in  the  mountains,  and,  with  one  exception, 
all  the  early  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites  are  situated  well 
back  along  the  streams  in  the  mountain  area. 
Site  57  on  Water  Canyon  is  in  Round  Valley, 
close  to  but  not  in  the  mountains,  and  this  is 
the  only  early  brown-ware  site  so  situated. 
These  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites  are  pithouse  com- 
munities, and  on  some  of  them,  later  occupants 
built  above-ground  stone  pueblos  or  jacal 
structures. 

The  Pueblo  I— Pueblo  II  villages  also  cluster 
in  the  higher  valleys,  and  are  similar  to  the 
sites  of  that  period  in  the  region  already  dis- 
cussed. There  is  one  exception,  Site  171,  which 
is  situated  some  20  miles  north  of  the  moun- 
tains. Instead  of  the  Reserve-type  black-on- 
white  and  brown  utility  wares,  northern 
varieties  of  black-on-white  and  gray  utility 
ware  sherds  are  found.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  even  in  this  plateau  site,  brown 
utility  ware  sherds  were  numerous. 

The  Little  Colorado  River  region  (leaving 
out  the  Nutrioso  Creek  sites)  is  like  the  other 
regions  in  that  Pueblo  II  communities  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  other  periods.  Fifty- 
two  were  thought  to  have  been  occupied  at 
least  partially  during  Pueblo  II.  The  numbers 
of  sites  occupied  in  each  period  show  a  rise 
until  Pueblo  II,  and  then  a  decrease. 

The  unusual  point  in  the  Little  Colorado 
region  is  that  the  Pueblo  III  sites  do  not  show 
as  marked  a  decrease  in  number  as  they  do 
in  other  regions,  and  the  number  of  rooms  in 
Pueblo  III  sites  shows  a  marked  increase.  In 
11  one-period  Pueblo  II  sites,  there  are  123 
rooms,  while  in  6  one-period  Pueblo  III  sites, 
there  are  a  total  of  153  rooms. 

Here,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  any  of  the 
valleys  studied,  is  a  region  that  was  still  being 
lived  in  during  Pueblo  IV.  It  is  not  known 
when  this  country  was  abandoned,  but  sherds 
of  Zuni  Glaze  suggest  that  it  was  occupied 


for  at  least  100  or  150  years  after  the  end  of 
Pueblo  III,  and  possibly  later.  That  the  Pueblo 
peoples  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  unsettled 
times  is  certainly  suggested  in  finding  the  forti- 
fied sites  lasting  into  the  later  period. 

When  one  includes  the  sites  found  along  the 
Nutrioso  Creek,  the  picture  is  changed  some- 
what, for  the  number  of  Pueblo  III  sites  in  that 
valley  shows  a  marked  decrease  from  the  num- 
ber occupied  in  the  previous  period.  Nutrioso 
Creek  was  almost  abandoned  during  Pueblo 
III,  and  only  4  sites,  one  of  which  was  a  one- 
room  unit,  can  be  dated  as  such.  A  glance  at 
table  12  shows  that  this  region  corresponds 
closely  with  the  other  regions  in  suggesting 
that  there  was  a  slow  growth  of  population 
from  Pre-Pueblo  I  into  Pueblo  I.  A  spurt  in 
the  number  of  Pueblo  II  communities  was 
followed  by  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Pueblo  III  villages,  most  of  which  were  the 
largest  sites  in  the  area,  and  then  the  valley 
was  abandoned  by  Pueblo  IV. 

The  sites  in  the  Nutrioso  Valley  help  to 
point  out  another  interesting  movement.  Here 
the  earliest  sites  are  only  found  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  valley.  The  Pueblo  I  sites  are 
more  numerous  and  widespread.  During 
Pueblo  II,  almost  every  available  ridge,  bench, 
and  bluff  overlooking  the  valley  was  occupied, 
and  the  sites  stretch  from  that  section  of  the 
upper  valley  where  farm  land  is  first  available 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  in  Round 
Valley,  near  Springerville.  Only  the  narrow 
box  canyon  regions  are  devoid  of  Pueblo  II 
sites.  There  are  only  2  Pueblo  III  villages  in 
the  upper  valley.  There  are  2  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  valley,  but  when  one  realizes 
that  the  population  of  the  Round  Valley 
section  of  Nutrioso  Creek  seems  to  show  an 
increase  in  Pueblo  III,  then  the  lack  of  Pueblo 
III  sites  in  the  upper  valley  may  be  explained 
by  a  movement  of  peoples  downstream  into 
the  lower  elevations  where  the  warmer  climate 
would  help  insure  the  growth  of  the  yearly 
crops  needed  to  feed  the  more  numerous 
population.  In  the  higher  elevations  in  the 
mountain  section,  the  shorter  growing  season 
might  seriously  harm  the  crops  in  bad  years, 
and  thus  the  move  downstream  may  be  par- 
tially explained. 

The  intrusive  sherds  of  northern  manufac- 
ture far  outnumber  the  southern  intrusives  in 
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the  San  Juan  Anasazi  Culture,  where  the 
makers  of  brown-paste  pottery  could  meet  the 
makers  of  gray-paste  pottery.  The  Little  Colo- 
rado River  area  is  important  in  that  the  river 
valley  forms  a  natural  trade  route  from  the 
northern  plateau  into  the  central  mountains, 
and,  of  course,  out  of  the  mountains  trade 
could  travel  north  into  the  heart  of  the  San 
Juan  Anasazi  country  (table  11). 

The  upper  tributaries  of  the  Little  Colorado 
rise  in  the  mountains,  and,  with  one  exception, 
all  the  early  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites  are  situated  well 
back  along  the  streams  in  the  mountain  area. 
Site  57  on  Water  Canyon  is  in  Round  Valley, 
close  to  but  not  in  the  mountains,  and  this  is 
the  only  early  brown-ware  site  so  situated. 
These  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites  are  pithouse  com- 
munities, and  on  some  of  them,  later  occupants 
built  above-ground  stone  pueblos  or  jacal 
structures. 

The  Pueblo  I— Pueblo  II  villages  also  cluster 
in  the  higher  valleys,  and  are  similar  to  the 
sites  of  that  period  in  the  region  already  dis- 
cussed. There  is  one  exception,  Site  171,  which 
is  situated  some  20  miles  north  of  the  moun- 
tains. Instead  of  the  Reserve-type  black-on- 
white  and  brown  utility  wares,  northern 
varieties  of  black-on-white  and  gray  utility 
ware  sherds  are  found.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  even  in  this  plateau  site,  brown 
utility  ware  sherds  were  numerous. 

The  Little  Colorado  River  region  (leaving 
out  the  Nutrioso  Creek  sites)  is  like  the  other 
regions  in  that  Pueblo  II  communities  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  other  periods.  Fifty- 
two  were  thought  to  have  been  occupied  at 
least  partially  during  Pueblo  II.  The  numbers 
of  sites  occupied  in  each  period  show  a  rise 
until  Pueblo  II,  and  then  a  decrease. 

The  unusual  point  in  the  Little  Colorado 
region  is  that  the  Pueblo  III  sites  do  not  show 
as  marked  a  decrease  in  number  as  they  do 
in  other  regions,  and  the  number  of  rooms  in 
Pueblo  III  sites  shows  a  marked  increase.  In 
11  one-period  Pueblo  II  sites,  there  are  123 
rooms,  while  in  6  one-period  Pueblo  III  sites, 
there  are  a  total  of  153  rooms. 

Here,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  any  of  the 
valleys  studied,  is  a  region  that  was  still  being 
lived  in  during  Pueblo  IV.  It  is  not  known 
when  this  country  was  abandoned,  but  sherds 
of  Zuni  Glaze  suggest  that  it  was  occupied 


for  at  least  100  or  150  years  after  the  end  of 
Pueblo  III,  and  possibly  later.  That  the  Pueblo 
peoples  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  unsettled 
times  is  certainly  suggested  in  finding  the  forti- 
fied sites  lasting  into  the  later  period. 

When  one  includes  the  sites  found  along  the 
Nutrioso  Creek,  the  picture  is  changed  some- 
what, for  the  number  of  Pueblo  III  sites  in  that 
valley  shows  a  marked  decrease  from  the  num- 
ber occupied  in  the  previous  period.  Nutrioso 
Creek  was  almost  abandoned  during  Pueblo 
III,  and  only  4  sites,  one  of  which  was  a  one- 
room  unit,  can  be  dated  as  such.  A  glance  at 
table  12  shows  that  this  region  corresponds 
closely  with  the  other  regions  in  suggesting 
that  there  was  a  slow  growth  of  population 
from  Pre-Pueblo  I  into  Pueblo  I.  A  spurt  in 
the  number  of  Pueblo  II  communities  was 
followed  by  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Pueblo  III  villages,  most  of  which  were  the 
largest  sites  in  the  area,  and  then  the  valley 
was  abandoned  by  Pueblo  IV. 

The  sites  in  the  Nutrioso  Valley  help  to 
point  out  another  interesting  movement.  Here 
the  earliest  sites  are  only  found  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  valley.  The  Pueblo  I  sites  are 
more  numerous  and  widespread.  During 
Pueblo  II,  almost  every  available  ridge,  bench, 
and  bluff  overlooking  the  valley  was  occupied, 
and  the  sites  stretch  from  that  section  of  the 
upper  valley  where  farm  land  is  first  available 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  in  Round 
Valley,  near  Springerville.  Only  the  narrow 
box  canyon  regions  are  devoid  of  Pueblo  II 
sites.  There  are  only  2  Pueblo  III  villages  in 
the  upper  valley.  There  are  2  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  valley,  but  when  one  realizes 
that  the  population  of  the  Round  Valley 
section  of  Nutrioso  Creek  seems  to  show  an 
increase  in  Pueblo  III,  then  the  lack  of  Pueblo 
III  sites  in  the  upper  valley  may  be  explained 
by  a  movement  of  peoples  downstream  into 
the  lower  elevations  where  the  warmer  climate 
would  help  insure  the  growth  of  the  yearly 
crops  needed  to  feed  the  more  numerous 
population.  In  the  higher  elevations  in  the 
mountain  section,  the  shorter  growing  season 
might  seriously  harm  the  crops  in  bad  years, 
and  thus  the  move  downstream  may  be  par- 
tially explained. 

The  intrusive  sherds  of  northern  manufac- 
ture far  outnumber  the  southern  intrusives  in 
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Table  11.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Springerville-Little  Colorado  area. 


of  Zuni  Glaze  suggest  that  it  was  occupied        ture  far  outnumber  the  southern  intrusives  in 
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LITTLE  C 

OLORA1 

50  RIVER 

NUTRIOSO  VALLEY 

TOTAL 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

8 

6 

14 

Pueblo  I 

14 

13 

27 

Pueblo  II 

42 

38 

80 

Pueblo  III 

26 

4 

30 

Pueblo  IV 

4 

0 

4 

this  region.  Only  7  recognized  Mimbres  sherds 
were  found,  while  well  over  200  sherds  of 
various  northern  types  were  collected.  The 
local  utility  ware  sherds  were  a  brown  ware 
similar  to,  if  not,  Alma  Plain  in  the  early 
periods.  This  was  later  replaced  by  corrugated 
brown  ware  and  smudged  brown  ware  re- 
sembling Reserve  and  Tularosa  Fillet  Rim.  A 
few  sherds  of  MacDonald  Corrugated  were 
collected  on  Pueblo  III  sites. 

The  local  painted  pottery  types  are  the  Re- 
serve and  Tularosa  black-on-whites.  A  variety 
of  the  Reserve  already  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Nutrioso  Valley  is  found 
throughout  the  Little  Colorado  region  in 
Pueblo  II.  This  is  the  Reserve  Black-on-white 
with  an  unslipped  gray  exterior  on  which  de- 
signs were  painted  in  white. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  a  survey, 
these  sites  do  not  have  many  apparent  con- 
nections with  the  sequence  of  phases  worked 
out  for  Pinelawn.  Mimbres  cultural  influences 
never  seem  to  have  been  of  importance  in  these 
valleys,  although  there  was  a  general  similarity 
in  early  sites.  The  early  villages  were  made  up 


of  pithouses;  jacal  dwellings  seem,  in  general, 
to  have  followed  the  earlier  pithouse  villages 
and  preceded  the  later  masonry  pueblos;  and 
brown  utility  wares  were  locally  made. 

The  general  impressions  gained  from  the 
survey  would  suggest  closer  cultural  relation- 
ships in  the  early  periods  with  the  Forestdale 
country  to  the  southwest  and  with  the  Tula- 
rosa region  to  the  southeast,  than  with  the 
Mimbres  further  south  and  east;  and  in  the 
later  periods,  the  connections  may  have  been 
first  with  the  Tularosa  and  mountain  country 
and  later  with  the  Zuni-Little  Colorado  River 
region.  Excavations  will  have  to  be  made  be- 
fore the  prehistory  of  this  region  can  be 
arranged  in  its  proper  place  in  the  phase  sys- 
tems now  in  use  among  Southwestern  archaeol- 
ogists. However,  there  can  be  few  doubts  that 
this  was  one  of  the  regions  where  the  makers 
of  the  brown-ware  pottery,  the  Mogollon, 
conjoined  with  their  northern  neighbors,  the 
San  Juan  Anasazi.  The  resulting  culture  should 
prove,  and,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a 
survey,  does  prove  to  be  a  mixed  culture. 


THE  MARIANA  MESA-NORTH  PLAINS  REGION 


North  of  Quemado,  New  Mexico,  a  village 
50  miles  east  of  Springerville,  Arizona,  is  large, 
flat-topped  Mariana  Mesa  extending  some  12 
miles  north  from  Quemado  (fig.  8).  The  cap- 
rock  that  forms  the  top  of  the  mesa  is  a  thick 
layer  of  basalt,  the  remains  of  a  lava  flow  that 
once  covered  this  country.  Below  the  basalt 
are  several  hundred  feet  of  water-laid  sands 
and  gravels.  Approximately  3  miles  east  of  the 
northern  tip  of  Mariana  Mesa  rises  a  volcanic 
plug.  From  Trechado  Peak,  as  this  plug  is 
known,  radiate  volcanic  dikes  which  run 
northwest-southeast.  The  Continental  Divide 
follows  along  these  dikes  and  along  the  low 
hills  lying  to  the  east.  Several  washes  join  to- 
gether at  the  northern  end  of  the  mesa  to 


form  one  arroyo.  The  longest  of  these  smaller 
washes  begins  some  6  miles  south  and  east  of 
the  northern  tip  of  the  mesa  and  then  passes 
north  along  its  eastern  flanks  between  Mariana 
Mesa  and  Trechado  Peak.  There  it  meets  the 
large  wash  which  flows  southwest  from  the 
Continental  Divide.  These  combined  drain- 
ages, plus  several  smaller  ones,  flow  west, 
where  they  are  joined  on  the  western  side  of 
the  mesa  by  another  large  arroyo.  Then 
French's  Arroyo,  as  this  drainage  is  called, 
trends  northwest  some  14  miles  to  Cerro 
Prieto,  a  large  flat-topped  peak,  where  the 
valley  turns  southwest  and  eventually  joins 
another  large  valley  near  Zuni  Salt  Lake. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continental  Di- 
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Fig.  8.    The  Mariana  Mesa-North  Plains  region. 


vide,  due  east  of  Mariana  Mesa,  the  washes  and 
arroyos  that  drain  the  country  flow  north  into 
a  large  basin.  This  is  known  as  the  North 
Plains.  The  survey  extended  north  into  this 
region  only  as  far  as  the  southern  edge  of  the 
plains. 

The  country  is  ecologically  a  marginal  area 
today.  Dry  farming  is  successful  only  during 
the  wettest  years.  Grass  is  sparse  and  water, 
for  the  most  part,  is  hard  to  find.  In  1951,  after 
2  years  of  severe  drought,  the  grasslands  are 
covered  with  shifting  sands  and  the  junipers 
are  dying.  This  area,  even  by  Southwestern 
standards,  is  barren.  Arroyos  are  deep,  and 
each  year  more  of  the  region  becomes  waste- 
land. In  this  country  the  Peabody  Museum 
started  excavating,  and  the  third  summer  of 
the  survey  was  spent  in  studying  the  sites  in 
a  5-mile  radius  around  the  northern  tip  of  the 


mesa.  Altogether  163  sites  were  located  and 
studied. 

THE  NORTH  PLAINS 

A  group  of  11  sites  were  studied  in  the 
North  Plains  to  the  east  of  Mariana  Mesa,  and 
2  sites  were  surveyed  in  the  Zuni  River  coun- 
try some  40  miles  to  the  north.  No  early  sites 
were  found  in  the  North  Plains.  The  survey 
here  was  rapid,  and  though  sites  earlier  than 
Pueblo  I  may  be  located  in  this  region,  none 
was  seen  (table  13). 

Pueblo  II 

Thirteen  sites  (28-31,  131-136,  139,  474, 
475)  were  occupied  during  Pueblo  II;  6  of  them 
(31,  133,  135,  139,  474,  475)  were  one-period 
sites.  One  site  (30)  had  sherds  on  it  suggesting 
double  occupancy  in  both  Pueblo  I  and  Pueblo 
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Table  13.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  North  Plains  area. 


Ill,  and  5  (28,  29,  131,  132,  134)  were  thought 
to  have  been  Pueblo  Il-Pueblo  III  sites.  One 
site  had  types  of  sherds  on  it  that  varied  from 
Pueblo  I  into  Pueblo  IV  (136). 

All  of  them  were  situated  on  low,  sandy 
ridges  overlooking  arroyos,  and  all  but  one  of 
the  pueblos  were  built  of  coursed  sandstone. 
The  exception  had  walls  of  unshaped  basaltic 
rock. 

Depressions  were  seen  only  on  sites  which 
lasted  into  Pueblo  III,  with  the  exception  of 
a  possible  kiva  depression  at  Site  475,  a  Pueblo 
II  village.  The  Pueblo  II  buildings  were  small, 
ranging  in  size  from  2  to  10  rooms. 

The  characteristic  painted  pottery  on  these 
sites  was  both  Reserve  Black-on-white  and 
Puerco  Black-on-white,  and  sherds  of  Esca- 
vada,  Socorro,  and  Red  Mesa  black-on-white 
were  also  found.  The  pottery  was  suggestive 
of  the  plateau  area  rather  than  the  mountains, 
for  gray  utility  ware  sherds  outnumbered  the 
brown  utility  wares. 

Pueblo  I,  Pueblo  III 

The  Pueblo  I,  Pueblo  III  site  (30)  was  a 
large  50-room  unit  situated  near  some  Pueblo 
II  buildings.  There  was  a  possible  kiva  depres- 
sion, and  the  pueblo  seemed  to  have  more  than 
one  story,  for  the  building  mound  stood  some 
5  or  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ridge.  This 
site  was  interesting  in  that  the  early  utility 


ware  pottery  was  primarily  of  the  Alma  series. 
Sherds  of  Alma  Plain,  Alma  Neckbanded, 
smudged  brown  and  brown  corrugated  ware 
far  outnumbered  the  plain  gray  ware  sherds 
of  early  types. 

Painted  ware  sherds  found  here  were  Kia- 
tuthlanna  and  Whitemound  black-on-white, 
Tularosa  and  late  Puerco  black-on-white,  one 
sherd  of  Klageto  Black-on-white,  and  sherds 
of  Puerco  Black-on-red  and  St.  Johns  Poly- 
chrome were  numerous.  The  absence  of  typi- 
cal Pueblo  II  sherds  here  suggests  that  the  site 
may  have  had  two  occupation  periods. 

Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 

The  sites  that  lasted  from  Pueblo  II  into 
Pueblo  III  varied  from  a  sherd  area  to  a  50- 
room  pueblo.  Depressions  were  seen  at  3  sites, 
but  at  the  2  largest  (29  and  132)  none  was 
found.  The  pottery  types  included  Reserve 
and  Tularosa  black-on-white,  late  Puerco, 
Socorro,  Escavada,  and  Red  Mesa  black-on- 
white.  Wingate  and  Puerco  black-on-red 
sherds  were  common,  and  St.  Johns  Poly- 
chrome was  collected  from  most  of  the  sites. 

Pueblo  IV 

Site  136  was  the  latest  site  in  this  section  of 
the  North  Plains.  It  had  been  occupied  in 
Pueblo  II,  but  the  large  200-or-more-room 
pueblo  seemed  to  have  been  built  later.  Part 
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of  the  pueblo  may  have  been  built  earlier  than 
the  large  compound  area. 

This  village  was  built  on  a  high  ridge  that 
overlooked  the  North  Plains.  The  double, 
triple,  and  in  one  place,  quadruple,  rows  of 
rooms  surrounded  4  sides  of  a  large  plaza.  To 
the  north,  through  an  opening  between  the 
eastern  and  northern  row  of  rooms,  a  passage 
led  to  a  smaller  court,  also  surrounded  on  4 
sides  by  rows  of  rooms.  A  kiva  depression 
could  be  seen  in  the  smaller  court,  and  another 
depression  was  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
large  plaza.  A  narrow  opening  into  the  plaza 
was  located  in  the  eastern  row,  and  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  it  was  a  large  circular  de- 
pression some  20  meters  in  diameter,  which 
might  have  been  a  "great  kiva." 

Pottery  types  recovered  at  this  large  site 
included  Reserve  and  Tularosa  black-on-white 
and,  in  greater  numbers,  late  Puerco  and 
Socorro  black-on-white.  A  few  sherds  of 
Escavada  and  Klageto  black-on-white  were 
also  found.  Some  black-on-red  sherds  of  both 
the  Puerco  and  Wingate  types  were  collected, 
and  St.  Johns  Polychrome,  Springerville  Poly- 
chrome, Jeddito  Black-on-yellow,  and  Que- 
rino  Polychrome  sherds  were  numerous.  Gray 
utility  ware  sherds  outnumbered  the  brown. 

MARIANA  MESA  SITES 

The  Mariana  Mesa  country  produced  a 
greater  number  of  sites  than  any  other  single 
region  studied.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  this  valley  was  larger  than  most 
of  the  other  river  valleys,  and  that  a  longer 
period  of  time  was  spent  studying  here  (8 
weeks)  than  was  spent  in  any  other  single 
region.  The  2  earliest  sites  (637,  638)  were  the 
last  to  be  found.  These  sites  are  located  6  miles 
due  west  of  the  west-central  section  of  Mari- 
ana Mesa  on  a  high,  isolated  volcanic  plug. 
They  belong  to  the  Pre-Pueblo  I  period,  and 
they  help  to  supply  the  answer  to  what  was 
otherwise  a  puzzling  lack  of  early  sites  in  this 
region.  Up  to  the  time  of  their  discovery  in 
1950,  no  definite  Pre-Pueblo  I  site  had  been 
discovered,  and  thus  the  country  appeared  to 
have  been  uninhabited  during  this  early  period. 
The  country  is  now  a  dry,  poorly-watered 
section  of  the  Southwest,  and  not  an  area 
where,  except  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 


a  heavy  population  would  be  expected.  Never- 
theless, it  seemed  improbable  that  the  area  was 
uninhabited  during  the  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore Pueblo  I,  and  the  finding  of  Sites  637  and 
638  proves  that  it  was  the  home  of  some  early 
people,  even  though  the  region  may  not  have 
been  heavily  populated  (see  fig.  16dr). 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

The  Red  Hill  sites  were  made  up  of  a  large 
number  of  pithouses  on  top  of  and  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill  situated  well  back  from  the 
main  valleys.  These  sites  are  in  the  plateau 
region,  where  the  prehistoric  people  made  a 
gray-paste  pottery.  Site  637  is  a  large  pithouse 
village.  The  pits  are  still  plainly  visible  on  the 
southern  side  of  Red  Hill,  the  volcanic  plug 
which  rises  some  1 3  miles  north  of  Quemado. 
Ten  pithouse  depressions  are  plainly  visible, 
excavated  deeply  into  the  highest  side  and 
almost  level  with  the  surface  on  the  downhill 
side.  Other  pithouse  depressions  can  be  seen  to 
the  west  at  the  edge  of  a  swale  that  forms  the 
divide  between  the  Largo  and  French's  Ar- 
royo. 

On  one  pithouse  can  be  seen  a  double  row 
of  lava  boulders  which  outlined  a  surface 
structure  built  later  than  the  pithouses.  On  and 
below  this  building  are  Pueblo  II  sherds  mixed 
with  those  of  Pre-Pueblo  I  date.  Above  this 
building  and  below  other  pithouse  depressions, 
only  Pre-Pueblo  I  pottery  is  to  be  found. 

Site  637  produced  sherds  of  San  Francisco 
Red  and  Alma  Plain;  Lino  Gray  sherds  out- 
numbered the  brown  ware,  and  one  sherd  of 
an  early-type  black-on-white  was  seen. 

Below  the  jacal  dwelling  were  found  sherds 
of  Reserve  Black-on-white,  fugitive  red, 
brown  corrugated  ware,  and  gray  corrugated 
wares. 

Site  638  was  situated  on  the  top  of  the  lower 
peak  of  Red  Hill.  Here,  in  a  small  swale  be- 
tween 3  volcanic  outcrops,  are  many  sherds 
and  the  depressions  of  pithouses. 

Alma  Plain  sherds  were  numerous,  but  not 
so  numerous  as  the  Lino  Gray,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Red  sherds  were  outnumbered  by  the 
Fugitive  Red  ware  sherds.  Sherds  of  La  Plata 
Black-on-white  and  Whitemound  Black-on- 
white  and  of  plain  gray  made  up  the  rest  of 
the  assemblage. 

These  2  sites  seem  to  have  been  a  meeting 
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place  for  the  makers  of  the  early-type  Alma 
Plain  of  the  mountains  and  the  Lino  Gray 
ware  makers  of  the  plateau.  The  early  pottery, 
Lino  Gray,  has  been  dated  roughly  at  pre- 
750.30  Lino  Gray  was  found  at  Forestdale  in 
the  Bear  Ruin,  a  pithouse  village  dated  from 
600  to  800  a.d.  and  having  tree-ring  dates  in  the 
mid  600's.31  It  is  considered  to  be  a  Basket 
Maker  III  pottery  type  dating  roughly  from 
500  a.d.  Also  found  at  Red  Hill  with  the  Lino 
Gray  sherds  were  fragments  of  La  Plata  Black- 
on-white  and  Whitemound  Black-on-white. 
These  3  types  formed  the  majority  of  the 
pottery  found  here,  but  Alma  Plain  and  San 
Francisco  Red  sherds  were  also  numerous. 
The  site  may  antedate  the  village  of  White- 
mound,  for  no  pieces  of  Kiatuthlanna  Black- 
on-white,  such  as  were  found  in  mpst  of  the 
Whitemound  pithouses,  were  collected  here. 
If  so,  the  Red  Hill  village  may  date  from  750 
a.d.  or  earlier,  and  last  up  to  the  800's. 

These  sites  are  of  interest,  too,  in  that  they 
help  to  confirm  a  hypothesis  that  the  very 
early  sites  are  often  to  be  found  on  high  mesas 
or  far  back  from  the  main  valleys,  on  the 
upper  tributary  streams. 

Only  2  other  sites  were  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mariana  Mesa  which  may  have  been  occu- 
pied during  Pre-Pueblo  I  times.  Sites  188  and 
541  were  sherd  areas  with  no  signs  on  them 
of  above-ground  structures.  The  pottery  types 
were  Alma  Plain,  Alma  Neckbanded,  smudged 
brown,  and  one  possible  neckbanded  or  cor- 
rugated sherd;  one  sherd  of  Three  Circle  Red- 
on- white  was  found  on  188  and  one  sherd  of 
red-on-brown  on  541,  but  the  other  intrusive 
sherds  were  of  northern  derivation— White- 
mound and  Kiatuthlanna  black-on-white,  Lino 
Gray,  Kana-a  Neckbanded,  and  gray  ware. 
Site  188,  when  tested  in  1950,  proved  to  be  a 
jacal  structure,  and  no  pithouses  were  located. 
The  early  sherds  may  have  come  from  another 
undetermined  site  above  188,  for  many  sherds 
were  found  near  that  area  on  the  badly  eroded 
hills,  or  this  site  may  well  have  been  a  Pueblo  I 
village. 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

Thirty-one  sites  were  found  which  were 
dated  Pueblo  I.  Twenty-nine  of  these  were 
Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  villages,  and  they  can  be 


broken  down  into  3  types:  sherd  areas,  jacal 
units,  and  small  boulder  masonry  pueblos.  The 
above-ground  structures,  whether  built  of 
jacal  or  masonry,  were  mostly  small  2-  to  6- 
room  units.  Three  of  these  sites  had  pueblos 
of  10  or  more  rooms  which  dated  from  Pueblo 
II,  but  the  sites  also  produced  Pueblo  I  sherds. 

The  pottery  found  on  these  sites  showed  a 
marked  difference  from  that  found  on  the 
southern  sites.  Here  the  gray  utility  wares 
outnumbered  the  brown  utility  wares,  and  the 
pottery  which  had  in  the  south  been  con- 
sidered intrusive,  the  northern-type  black-on- 
white,  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  painted 
sherds,  and  fewer  sherds  of  the  Reserve- 
Tularosa-type  black-on-white  were  found. 
Twenty-one  of  the  31  sites  lacked  Reserve- 
type  black-on-white  sherds  entirely,  and  this 
pottery  formed  the  minority-type  on  all  but 
one  site.  Typical  of  the  area  were  sherds  of 
Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white,  and  Red  Mesa 
and  Puerco  black-on-white  were  also  numer- 
ous. A  few  sherds  of  Reserve,  Escavada,  and 
Gallup  black-on-white,  Wingate  Black-on- 
red,  and  Puerco  Black-on-red  were  found  and 
can  be  considered  as  intrusive. 

The  sites  situated  on  the  western  slopes  of 
Mariana  Mesa  seemed  to  have  a  greater  per- 
centage of  gray  ware  sherds  than  did  the  sites 
on  the  eastern  slopes,  where  brown  ware 
sherds  were  more  common.  The  arroyos  in 
the  west  lead  down  into  the  Little  Colorado 
drainage,  which  is  predominantly  a  gray  ware 
area.  The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mariana 
Mesa  lead  south  into  the  Largo  Creek  country, 
and  the  mountain  belt  where  we  have  seen 
that  brown  utility  ware  is  common.  It  may 
well  have  been  that  settlers  from  both  regions 
were  entering  this  country  during  Pueblo  I 
(see  fig.  \6b). 

There  was  a  noticeable  amount  of  erosion 
in  most  of  the  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  sites.  They 
were  often  situated  high  up  on  the  ridges,  far 
back  from  the  valley,  and  since  they  were 
abandoned,  the  erosion  along  the  ridges  has, 
in  many  cases,  completely  wiped  out  the  fea- 
tures of  the  site.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  and  these 
were  the  sites  that  were  situated  on  low 
benches  or  large,  relatively  flat  areas,  has  there 
been  no  appreciable  erosion. 


30  Colton,  H.  S.,  and  L.  L.  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  191. 


Haury,  E.  W.,  1940,  p.  120. 
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Pueblo  II 

The  Pueblo  II  sites  were  the  most  numerous 
in  the  region.  There  were  69  Pueblo  II  villages, 
and,  in  addition,  29  of  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 
times,  and  40  which  were  occupied  in  Pueblo 
II  and  Pueblo  III.  The  number  of  sites  that  had 
been  occupied  in  this  period  totaled  138,  and 
only  25  sites  were  seen  here  which  were  not 
occupied  wholly  or  in  part  during  Pueblo  II. 
The  expansion  in  the  number  of  sites  is  re- 
markable, and  when  one  considers  the  aridity 
of  the  land  today,  it  forces  one  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  country  must  have  enjoyed  a 
more  favorable  climatic  condition  during  the 
200  years  between  900  and  1100  than  at  pres- 
ent, a  fact  that  is  vouched  for  in  the  Hopi 
region  by  Hack,  who  says  that  the  climate 
was  cooler  and  moister  in  this  period  than  in 
the  following  years. 

Regardless  of  the  geological  evidence,  that 
presented  by  archaeology  shows  the  coun- 
try must  have  been  far  different  1000  years 
ago  than  it  is  today.  Every  one  of  the  many 
ridges  that  finger  down  from  the  sandy  sides 
of  Mariana  Mesa  had  at  least  one  site,  and 
many  had  a  half  dozen  or  more  sites  on  them. 
On  one  ridge  23  sherd  areas  and  pueblos  were 
seen.  Many  of  the  Pueblo  II  villages  were  one- 
or  2-room  units,  but  19  of  them  were  8-room 
pueblos  or  larger,  and  every  inch  of  available 
agricultural  land  must  have  been  needed  to 
feed  the  population.  One  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  the  one-  and  2-room  sites 
were  places  used  during  the  busy  farming 
seasons,  where  the  people  could  sleep  while 
tending  their  more  distant  fields.  Otherwise, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  land  could  have 
produced  enough  to  feed  so  large  a  population. 

The  typical  small  pueblo  of  this  period  was 
built  with  lava  masonry  walls  and  varied  in 
size  between  2  and  5  rooms.  At  only  one  of 
these  small  sites  was  a  depression  seen,  and 
this  was  at  a  site  which  was  but  one  of  a  group 
scattered  along  a  ridge. 

The  larger  sites  ranged  from  6  rooms  to  one 
site  with  20  rooms,  and  averaged  slightly  less 
than  10.  The  walls  were  usually  built  of  rough 
lava  masonry  and  occasionally  coursed  sand- 
stone was  used.  The  rooms  were  fairly  long, 
and  were  usually  larger  than  those  found  in 
the  later  sites. 


The  characteristic  black-on-white  pottery 
types  found  on  all  the  Pueblo  II  sites  were  of 
northern  extraction  rather  than  the  Reserve 
type  of  the  southern  region.  The  latter  were 
present,  but  with  few  exceptions  were  less 
numerous  than  the  sherds  of  Puerco  Black-on- 
white  and  Red  Mesa  Black-on-white.  A  few 
sherds  of  Escavada,  Gallup,  and  Socorro  black- 
on-white  were  found,  as  well  as  many  Wingate 
and  Puerco  black-on-red  sherds.  Utility  wares 
were  of  both  gray  and  brown  types,  the  for- 
mer predominating  at  most,  but  not  at  all,  of 
the  sites.  The  local  black-on-white  ware  seems 
to  be  closer  in  design  to  the  Reserve-Tularosa 
types,  but  it  lacks  the  thick  slip  so  common 
in  the  Tularosa  River  region.  Balanced  hatch- 
ing and  solids  combined,  and  solid  geometric 
designs  are  common.  The  slip,  however,  re- 
sembles that  described  by  Gladwin 32  and 
Hawley33  for  Puerco  Black-on-white,  in  that 
the  pottery  is  less  heavily  slipped,  and  result- 
ing gray  and  white  streaks  are  noticeable. 

The  Peabody  Museum  Expedition  of  1949 
excavated  2  small  adjoining  Pueblo  II  units. 
The  kivas  found  here  resembled  those  typical 
farther  south,  in  that  they  were  deep  and  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  and  lacked  the  floor  features 
common  to  northern  kivas.  With  this  excep- 
tion, and  the  previously  mentioned  relation- 
ships of  the  local  black-on-white  ware  and  the 
brown  utility  wares  with  the  south,  the  site 
resembled  those  shown  in  Gladwin's  report  on 
the  "Chaco  Branch"  for  the  Wingate  Phase. 

Pueblo  III 

Pueblo  III  saw  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
sites,  but  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pueblos. 
As  usual,  they  varied  in  size,  and  one-  or  2- 
room  units  were  not  uncommon.  However, 
the  typical  Pueblo  III  village  had  20  or  more 
rooms,  the  walls  were  better  built  than  those 
of  the  previous  period,  and  shaped  rock  and 
coursed  masonry  were  normal.  There  were  2 
main  types  of  Pueblo  III  sites,  plus  one  other 
and  perhaps  slightly  later  type.  The  first  and 
most  common  village  was  a  single  large  unit, 
either  L-shaped,  rectangular,  or  occasionally 
U-shaped.  The  second  was  a  multi-unit  village: 
a  group  of  pueblo  buildings  clustered  together, 
frequently  near  a  large  and  probable  "great 
kiva"  depression.  The  third  type  of  site  was 


32  Gladwin,  W.  and  H.  S.,  1931,  p.  24. 


'  Hawley,  F.  S.,  1936,  p.  34. 
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Table  14.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Mariana  Mesa  area  (Part  I). 


uncommon:  only  3  of  the  Mariana  Mesa 
pueblos  were  built  with  rooms  on  3  or  4  sides 
of  an  open  square.  The  square  was  enclosed 
by  walls  or  rooms,  and  the  sites  were  ideally 
built  for  defense.  Inside,  in  the  plaza,  were  kiva 
depressions,  rooms,  and,  in  2  of  the  3  sites, 
open  walk-in  wells.  These  quadrangle  or 
"hollow  square"  pueblos  may  well  have  been 
some  of  the  latest  sites  in  the  region.  Late 
Pueblo  Ill-early  Pueblo  IV-type  pottery  is 


found  on  them,  as  well  as  the  earlier  varieties. 

Pueblo  III  pottery  in  this  region  had  one 
major  difference  from  the  Pueblo  II  pottery. 
The  brown  utility  wares  far  outnumbered  the 
gray,  which  had  been  the  most  numerous  in 
the  preceding  period. 

Some  of  the  Pueblo  III  sites  were  the  largest 
in  the  region.  There  were  three  Pueblo  I- 
Pueblo  III  villages,  and  37  Pueblo  II-Pueblo 
III  communities.  Fourteen  were  occupied  ap- 
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Table  15.    Analysis  of  sites  in  the  Mariana  Mesa  area   (Part  II). 


parently  only  during  Pueblo  III.  Of  these  54 
sites,  16  had  walls  made  of  shaped  volcanic 
rock  and  38  had  walls  of  coursed  sandstone 
or  sandstone  and  shaped  lava  boulders  com- 
bined. Of  the  16  lava  boulder  pueblos,  all  but 
3  had  fewer  than  10  rooms.  Five  of  the 
coursed-masonry-walled  pueblos  were  small 
and  the  others  ranged  from  10  rooms  up  to  two 
pueblos  with  approximately  500  rooms  (190 
and  616).  Probable  kiva  depressions  were  seen 


at  24  sites,  all  of  which  were  pueblos  of  over 
10  rooms,  and  most  of  which  (19)  were  large 
multi-roomed  buildings.  Depressions  probably 
marking  "great  kivas"  were  seen  at  3  of  the 
large  sites.  These  depressions  were  large  and 
circular,  averaging  over  1 5  meters  in  diameter. 
No  rectangular  "great  kivas"  were  found  here. 
The  typical  sherds  found  on  these  sites  were 
of  late  Reserve  and  especially  Tularosa  Black- 
on-white,  as  well  as  a  late  variety  of  Tularosa 
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called  Cheta  Black-on-white.  Intrusive  sherds 
of  Gallup,  Socorro,  Chaco,  and  Klageto  black- 
on-white  were  also  found.  Wingate  and  Puer- 
co  black-on-red  and  St.  Johns  Polychrome 
sherds  were  numerous  on  these  sites,  while  a 
few  fragments  of  Springerville,  Houck,  and 
Querino  polychrome  were  also  collected.  In 
the  Pueblo  III  sites,  brown  utility  ware  sherds 
outnumbered  the  gray  utility  ware  sherds,  a 
reversal  of  the  proportions  of  the  earlier 
phases. 

Pueblo  IV 
A  few  sites  may  have  lasted  later  than  1300 
a.d.  in  the  Mariana  Mesa  country,  for  on  25 
sites,  sherds  of  some  or  all  of  the  following 
types  were  found:  Houck  Polychrome,  Que- 
rino Polychrome,  Springerville  Polychrome, 
and  Klageto  Black-on-white.  All  of  these  have 
been  dated  during  the  late  1200's  (1250- 
1300).34  They  are  types  which  were  made  just 
at  the  end  of  Pueblo  III  and  the  beginning  of 
Pueblo  IV. 

Most  of  these  sherds  were  found  on  large 
sites  which  had  been  occupied  over  many 
years,  and  3  of  the  sites  had  Pueblo  I  potsherds 
on  them.  Three  sites  (190,  562,  and  616)  were 
built  in  a  quadrangle.  These  were  the  largest 
villages  in  the  Mariana  Mesa  region.  Rooms 
and  walls  formed  a  solid  square  around  a  large, 
open  plaza.  At  Site  190,  the  rows  of  rooms 
stretched  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
in  each  direction.  Site  616  measured  approxi- 
mately 100  and  131  meters  on  its  longest  sides. 
Both  pueblos  had  rooms  and  possible  kiva  de- 
pressions inside  the  compound  area,  and  at 
both  sites  were  found  deep  walk-in  springs  or 
wells  inside  the  plaza,  thus  insuring  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nearby  water.  Site  562  has  not  been 
tested  and  this  feature  may  be  absent  there. 
In  other  respects  the  3  sites  were  quite  similar, 
even  to  the  types  of  late  sherds  found  on  them. 
Whether  built  intentionally  for  defense  or  not, 
this  type  of  pueblo,  built  with  rooms  or  walls 
enclosing  the  4  sides  of  an  open  plaza,  and 
having  an  interior  water  supply  certainly  made 
for  better  defense  than  the  more  common 
linear  pueblo  or  the  village  made  up  of  a 
cluster  of  smaller  units.  There  was  some  reason 
to  think  that  these  sites  may  have  been  the  last 
to  have  been  occupied  in  this  region,  and  re- 

"  Colton,  H.  S.  and  L.  L.  Hargrave,  1937,  pp.  121, 
122,  242. 


cent  excavations  by  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Site  616  have  led  to  the  belief  that  this  site  may 
have  been  abandoned  in  a  hurry  and  under 
pressure,  for  in  almost  every  excavated  room 
were  found  everyday  articles  of  Pueblo  life, 
seemingly  left  in  the  places  where  they  had 
last  been  used. 

The  archaeological  survey  of  the  Mariana 
Mesa  country  was  an  intensive  one,  and  it  is 
felt  that  a  majority  of  the  sites  in  the  region 
covered  were  probably  found.  Some  were  un- 
doubtedly missed,  but  enough  were  studied  to 
give  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  pre- 
historic cultural  growth  of  the  country. 

The  Mariana  Mesa  region  seems  to  have 
been  a  meeting  ground  for  the  Mogollon  peo- 
ple of  the  south  and  the  San  Juan  Anasazi  of 
the  north.  Here  ceramic  types  common  in  one 
or  the  other  area  are  found  together  during 
the  various  periods.  Here  a  black-on-white 
ware  of  southern  San  Juan  Anasazi  origin  is 
the  principal  painted  ware.  Ceremonial  ideas 
from  the  south,  including  the  rectangular  kiva, 
appear  here  in  Pueblo  II  times,  and  the  large 
lava,  or  "great  kiva,"  used  both  in  the  north 
and  south,  is  also  found.  One  northern  D- 
shaped  kiva  was  excavated  in  a  Mariana  Mesa 
site.  In  both  ceramics  and  in  ceremonial  ideas 
there  appears  to  be  a  mingling  of  northern  and 
southern  influences,  southern  influence  being 
strong  in  Pre-Pueblo  I,  late  Pueblo  I,  early 
Pueblo  II,  and  particularly  strong  in  late 
Pueblo  III  sites. 

DISCUSSION 

To  the  east,  in  the  North  Plains,  the  sites 
show  more  northern  connections  and  fewer 
southern  connections  than  do  those  of  Mariana 
Mesa.  Southern  brown  ware  pottery  is  rare  or 
absent,  and  the  gray  ware  of  the  north  is 
abundant.  That  there  are  many  similarities  be- 
tween these  2  regions  is  apparent,  but  from  the 
hasty  survey  of  the  North  Plains,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  less  heavily  populated  in  the 
early  periods  than  was  the  mesa  region.  This 
apparent  scarcity  of  early  sites  may  be  due  to 
the  incomplete  survey  (tables  14-16). 

The  2  regions  seem  to  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  same  general  period.  No  Four  Mile 
Polychrome  sherds  and  no  Zuni  Glaze  sherds 
were  found  in  either  the  North  Plains  or 
Mariana  Mesa  regions.  These  2  valleys  must 
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have  been  abandoned  shortly  after  1300  a.d. 
and  prior  to  1350  a.d.  Again,  the  reason  for 
the  abandonment  is  unknown.  We  have  here 
defensible  sites,  sites  built  in  such  a  manner 
that  an  attacking  group  would  be  at  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage,  for  they  were  faced 
by  the  outer  walls  of  the  pueblos,  over  which 
they  would  have  had  to  climb  before  they  could 
do  much  harm  to  the  Indians  inside.  Water 
was  available  inside  the  pueblo,  and  it  might 
have  taken  a  siege  of  some  duration  to  have 


dislodged  a  waiting  and  forewarned  people, 
a  type  of  warfare  not  usually  popular  among 
modern  or  historic  Pueblo  Indians,  and  prob- 
ably not  popular  then.  Surprise  attacks  and 
treachery  could,  of  course,  have  been  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  all  4  of 
these  defensible  sites  could  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  surprise.  That  the  Puebloans  in 
this  region  were  afraid  of  someone  or  some- 
thing is  suggested  by  the  very  presence  of  this 
type  of  site. 


THE  RIO  SALADO-DATIL  REGION 


West  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  north 
of  the  mountain  belt  which  stretches  from  the 
White  Mountains  to  the  Datil  Mountains  is 
a  long  east- west  basin.  From  the  Mangas  Moun- 
tains northward,  the  region  is  drained  by 
Mangas  Creek,  which  dies  out  in  a  basin  east 
of  Quemado,  New  Mexico.  No  ceramic  sites 
are  known  in  this  country.  The  Datil  Moun- 
tains east  of  the  Continental  Divide  from  the 
northwestern  edge  of  the  Saint  Augustine 
Plains  and  east  of  the  Datils,  the  Gallinas 
Mountains,  form  the  northeastern  border. 
South  of  this  mountainous  belt  lie  the  plains 
which  stretch  off  to  the  southwest.  North  of 
the  mountains  is  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Salado, 
whose  headwaters  begin  just  east  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  and  drain  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Sawtooth  Range,  a  small  westward 
extension  of  the  Datils  (fig.  9). 

With  the  exception  of  the  area  drained  by 
the  Rio  Salado,  all  the  country  east  of  Pietown, 
New  Mexico,  and  west  of  Magdalena,  New 
Mexico,  had  no  exterior  drainage  system,  and 
in  the  basins  large  lakes  formed  during 
the  Pleistocene.  Only  campsites  are  known 
throughout  these  basins  and  no  permanent 
villages  were  located  in  either  the  Saint  Augus- 
tine Plains  or  the  unnamed  basin  northeast 
of  Mangas  Mountain. 

Early  Man  sites  have  been  found  in  both 
regions.35  All  the  ceramic  sites  except  a  few 
campsites  in  the  Rio  Salado-Datil  region  were 
situated  in  the  Datil  Mountains  north  of  the 
plains,  or  north  of  the  mountains  on  the  Rio 
Salado  or  its  upper  tributaries.  The  lack  of 
permanent  villages  in  the  basin  country  can 

35  Dick;  Mangelsdorf  and  Smith;  Hurt  and  Mc- 
Knight. 


perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  soil  is  clay,  and  not  sandy,  and  therefore 
hard  to  work  with  primitive  agricultural  tools. 
The  plains  are  high  and  winds  sweep  across 
them  continuously,  making  them  cold,  uncom- 
fortable living  areas.  This  country  was,  at  the 
time  of  early  white  contact,  full  of  deer, 
antelope,  and  turkey.  The  numerous  camp- 
sites suggest  that  people  used  the  country  as 
a  hunting  area,  but  preferred  to  live  elsewhere 
in  the  more  desirable  valleys  where  agriculture 
could  be  practiced. 

Campsites 

Thirty-seven  sites  were  found  in  the  Rio 
Salado-Datil  region.  Of  these,  4  were  tem- 
porary campsites  or  cave  sites. 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

Four  sites  (127,  129,  115,  130)  were  found 
on  which  were  Pre-Pueblo  I  sherds.  All  these 
sites  had  been  occupied  in  later  periods.  Sites 
127  and  129  were  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  I  sherd 
areas  on  side  streams  which  drained  into  the 
Rio  Salado,  and  both  were  on  top  of  high 
knolls  or  bluffs  overlooking,  but  some  distance 
from,  the  river.  Lino  Gray,  Whitemound 
Black-on-white,  and  Kiatuthlanna  Black-on- 
white  were  types  found  on  these  2  sites,  and 
on  127  there  were  also  sherds  of  La  Plata 
Black-on-white  and  Fugitive  Red;  Alma  Plain 
sherds,  though  present,  were  far  less  numerous 
than  were  gray  ware  sherds.  At  both  these 
sites  were  found  a  few  sherds  typical  of  a  later 
period,  probably  strays  from  later  sites. 

Sites  115  and  130  also  were  thought  to  have 
been  occupied  in  Pre-Pueblo  I.  Both  had 
Pueblo  I  and  Pueblo  II  pottery  on  them.  Site 
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Fig.  9.    The  Rio  Salado-Datil  region. 


130  was  large,  and  occupied  a  sloping  bench 
above  the  Rio  Salado.  The  area  is  now  covered 
with  sand  dunes  and  blowouts,  and  the  numer- 
ous sherds  were  found  in  the  blowouts  in  an 
area  extending  over  a  half  mile  back  from  the 
river.  Here  Lino  Gray  and  Kana-a  Neck- 
banded  sherds  far  outnumbered  the  Alma 
Plain.  La  Plata  Black-on-white  and  Kiatu- 
thlanna  Black-on-white  were  numerous.  Sherds 
of  Escavada  and  early-type  Socorro  Black-on- 
white  and  Wingate  Black-on-red  showed  later 
occupation. 

Site  1 1 5  was  situated  high  on  a  ridge  in  the 


Gallinas  Mountains  overlooking  a  side  tribi 
tary  of  the  Rio  Salado.  Depressions  and  man 
sherds  marked  an  early  site.  Here,  not  10  mil< 
from  the  Lino  sites  along  the  banks  of  the  Ri 
Salado,  was  a  brown  ware  Alma  Plain  site  wit 
a  few  intrusive  gray  ware  sherds  on  it.  Nej 
the  depressions  was  a  small  3-  or  4-rooi 
boulder  masonry  pueblo,  near  which  wei 
some  Socorro  Black-on-white  and  corrugate 
brown  ware  sherds.  It  was  interesting  to  se 
here,  in  a  short  distance,  brown  ware  sites  i 
the  mountains  and  gray  ware  sites  in  th 
plateau  country  10  miles  to  the  north,  empha 
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sizing  once  again  the  seeming  preference  of 
the  brown  ware  pottery-makers  for  the  moun- 
tain country,  and  the  preference  for  the  sandy 
plateau  lands  which  the  gray  ware  pottery- 
makers  had  at  the  same  period. 

Pueblo  I 

Pueblo  I  sites  were  usually  associated  with 
pithouse  areas  or  later  pueblos.  Sites  110,  115, 
126-130,  and  138  were  probably  occupied  at 
least  partially  during  Pueblo  I,  and  Site  128 
perhaps  only  in  Pueblo  I.  This  was  a  2-room 
boulder-outlined  building  which  may  well 
have  been  a  jacal  unit,  located  on  the  high 
bluff  near  Site  127.  The  other  sites  were  ones 
which  lasted  later  into  Pueblo  II,  and  the 
pueblos  on  them  were  probably  built  at  that 
later  date. 

Pueblo  II 

Eighteen  sites  lasted  into  Pueblo  II,  and  4  of 
them  were  occupied  only  at  that  time.  These 
4  (11,  120,  121,  122)  were  all  located  in  the 
Gallinas  Mountains  and  were  small  4-  to  12- 
room  pueblos  with  boulder  masonry  walls. 
Brown  utility  ware  sherds  were  found  there, 
and  typical  painted  potsherds  were  Escavada 
Black-on-white,  early  Socorro  Black-on-white, 
and  Socorro  Black-on-white.  Deep  depressions 
probably  marking  kivas  were  seen  at  all  but 
Site  122,  and  that  village  was  located  near  2 
other  pueblos  of  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III  date, 
at  one  of  which  was  a  depression. 

Site  126,  a  Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II  village, 
was  built  on  the  same  high  bluff  as  Sites  127 
(Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  I)  and  128  (Pueblo  I). 
Here  was  a  small  6-room  pueblo  built  with 
walls  of  boulder  masonry.  The  utility  pottery 
was  a  combination  of  brown  (Alma)  ware 
and  gray  ware,  and  the  painted  wares  were 
early  Socorro  and  early  Reserve  Black-on- 
white,  plus  some  earlier  types  which  were 
probably  associated  with  the  nearby  pithouse 
village. 

Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 

Sites  112,  114,  116,  119,  123,  and  124  were 
dated  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III,  and  Site  117  was 
thought  to  have  been  occupied  in  late  Pueblo 
III  only.  All  these  villages  had  walls  of  coursed 
masonry  of  sandstone  or  shaped  volcanic 
rock.  The  buildings  ranged  in  size  from  6  to  50 


rooms,  and  at  all  but  one  site  (124)  a  depres- 
sion could  be  seen.  Site  124  was  near  Site  123, 
where  there  was  a  possible  kiva  depression. 
All  these  communities  were  in  the  mountains 
except  Site  114,  and  the  utility  ware  sherds 
found  on  all  of  them  but  Site  114  were  pre- 
dominately brown-paste  pottery  types.  At 
Site  114,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Salado 
River,  the  opposite  was  true  and  gray  ware 
sherds  far  outnumbered  the  brown  ware. 
Escavada  and  Socorro  black-on-white,  and 
Wingate  Black-on-red  were  found  on  most 
of  the  sites.  Sherds  of  Puerco  Black-on-white, 
Tularosa  Black-on-white,  Reserve  Black-on- 
white,  and  Puerco  Black-on-red  and  St.  Johns 
Polychrome  were  found  on  some  of  these 
pueblos. 

Site  117,  the  Pueblo  III  village,  differed  from 
the  other  communities  in  this  region.  This  was 
a  large  pueblo  in  Gallinas  Canyon,  a  narrow 
mountain  canyon  which  empties  into  the  Rio 
Salado.  In  a  pocket  in  the  hills  along  the  stream 
was  built  a  walled  pueblo.  Rooms  form  2  sides 
and  walls  the  other  2  sides  of  this  compound 
site.  The  ruin  seems  to  have  been  planned  for 
defense  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  occu- 
pied long,  for  trash  is  scarce. 

Pottery  types  found  here  include  sherds  of 
red  ware  and  brown  ware,  Wingate  Black-on- 
red,  St.  Johns  Polychrome,  Lincoln  Black- 
on-red,  and  Three  Rivers  Red-on-terracotta. 

The  impression  received  at  the  time  of  visit- 
ing this  site  was  that  it  was  late  and  short-lived. 
A  pueblo  built  probably  after  Site  118,  a  huge 
community  situated  2 -tenths  of  a  mile  to  the 
east,  was  abandoned;  the  pottery  collected  at 
Site  1 1 7  does  not  bear  this  thought  out;  how- 
ever, since  sherds  were  rare,  they  perhaps  did 
not  tell  the  entire  story. 

Pueblo  IV 

Three  large  pueblos  were  studied  which 
lasted  later  than  Pueblo  III.  Site  113,  on  the 
Salado  River,  produced  sherds  ranging  from 
Pueblo  I  to  Pueblo  IV.  This  site  was  washed 
away  by  the  widening  of  the  Rio  Salado  river 
bed,  except  for  one  trash  mound  and  a  few 
walls. 

Site  118,  situated  near  117  on  Gallinas  Can- 
yon, was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
of  the  sites  found.  Pottery  types  ranging  from 
Pueblo  II  into  Pueblo  IV  were  found  on  it. 
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The  pueblo  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gallinas  Canyon,  deep  in  the  Gallinas  Moun- 
tains. It  covered  well  over  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  was  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  natural  amphi- 
theater. The  pueblo  was  divided  into  2  parts 
by  the  Gallinas  Creek. 

Twelve  or  more  rows  of  rooms  tier  up  the 
side  of  the  southern  slope.  A  plaza  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  site,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
rooms,  which  rise  to  the  south  and  cover  a 
rocky  outcrop.  Two-storied  rooms  can  be 
seen  in  places  where  the  creek  has  washed 
away  part  of  the  pueblo.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  Canyon,  the  second  section  of  the  site 
rises  with  4  or  5  rows  of  rooms  built  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill.  When  this  site  was  being 
lived  in,  it  must  have  been  an  impressive  vil- 
lage, with  its  rising  tiers  of  rooms  facing  each 
other  across  the  stream.  Estimates  of  from  300 
to  500  or  more  rooms  were  made.  Pottery 
types  found  are  late  Pueblo  III  and  early 
Pueblo  IV  for  the  most  part,  and  the  utility 
wares  were  overwhelmingly  brown  rather 
than  gray. 

Pueblo  IV-Pueblo  V 

Site  125  was  a  late  Rio  Grande  pueblo  dated 
as  having  been  lived  in  between  Pueblo  IV  and 
Pueblo  V.  Situated  north  and  east  of  Magda- 
lena,  New  Mexico,  the  pueblo  looked  down 
over  a  gently  sloping,  grassy  plain  into  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  village  was  large, 
with  over  200  rooms  and  12  kivas.  Three  multi- 
roomed  sections  formed  a  disconnected  U- 
shaped  pueblo,  with  the  open  section  facing 
the  valley.  There  was  an  absence  of  black-on- 
white  and  gray  wares,  and  a  predominance  of 
smudged  brown,  brown,  and  red  wares,  and 
polychrome  glaze  ware  of  various  late  Rio 
Grande  types.  This  site  lies  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  survey,  but  helps  to  point  up  one  fea- 
ture of  the  work  here,  in  that  we  see  once 
again  that  only  in  the  north,  and  particularly 
in  the  northeast,  along  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
and  in  the  northwest,  along  the  Little  Colorado 
River  Valley,  did  Pueblo  people  live  in  their 
villages  much  after  Pueblo  III,  and  that  only 
here  and  in  the  Zuni  region  were  the  pueblos 
occupied  in  Pueblo  V. 


DISCUSSION 

Summing  up  for  this  region,  we  find  that 
the  pottery  collected  from  the  early  sites  once 
again  shows  the  preference  that  the  gray  ware 
pottery-makers  had  for  the  sandy  plateau 
country,  and  the  preference  shown  by  the 
Mogollon  people  who  made  brown-paste  pot- 
tery for  the  mountain  country  (table  17). 

Again,  the  earliest  sites  are  situated,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  tops  of  high  mesas  and  ridges 
well  back  from  the  main  streams. 

Pueblo  II  sites  outnumber  the  sites  of  any 
other  period,  and  are  frequently  built  of  crude 
and  unshaped  stone.  The  builders  of  these 
pueblos  apparently  used  whatever  rock  was 
handy  to  their  village,  while  the  builders  of 
the  later  villages  were  more  careful,  shaping 
the  stones  they  used  in  building  the  pueblo. 

Though  far  less  numerous  than  the  Pueblo 
II  villages,  Pueblo  III  sites  were  apt  to  have 
more  rooms,  and  thus  the  area,  though  having 
fewer  sites,  might  have  had  as  many  or  more 
people  living  in  it.  There  seemed  to  have  been 
a  shift  at  this  time  from  individual  family  units 
located  near  the  farm  land  to  large,  multi- 
family  pueblos. 

Sites  became  rare  in  Pueblo  IV.  Quadrangle- 
type  sites,  with  walls  and  rooms  forming  a 
solid  and  easily-defended  wall,  were  seen  here, 
and  once  again  suggest  that  the  people  were 
afraid  of  some  enemy.  Here,  in  the  most 
northern  section  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
survey,  were  found  a  few  sites  which  lasted 
later  than  Pueblo  III.  These  sites  were,  with 
one  exception  (118),  north  of  the  mountain 
belt. 

Five  sites  were  found  in  this  area,  most  of 
them  on  or  near  the  Saint  Augustine  Plains, 
which  could  not  be  dated.  These  were  cave 
sites  and  campsites,  and  the  sherds  found  on 
them  varied  from  Alma  Plain  and  Lino  Gray 
to  late  Athabascan-type  sherds.  These  tem- 
porary campsites  and  shelters  were  probably 
used  by  the  hunting  parties  that  came  to  the 
plains  at  various  times  to  hunt  in  this  great, 
open  basin,  where  hunting  must  have  been  as 
good  in  prehistoric  times  as  it  was  in  the  his- 
toric 1 800's  when  records  tell  of  vast  herds  of 
antelope  and  deer. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


THERE  are  some  general  statements  con- 
cerning architecture  that  can  be  made. 
These  statements  must  be  of  a  broad  scope, 
since  the  data  have  been  acquired  almost  en- 
tirely by  surface  survey.  For  many  years 
Southwestern  archaeologists  wrote  that  the 
early-period  houses  were  subterranean  or 
semi-subterranean,  and  that  after  Basket- 
Maker  III  times  above-ground  structures,  made 
either  of  jacal  or  of  crude  masonry,  were  often 
associated  with  pithouses.  These  were  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  larger  pueblos  in  Pueblo  II 
and  III,  built  with  masonry  walls,  varying 
greatly  in  size,  but  in  general  growing  pro- 
gressively larger  as  the  years  passed.  This  is 
true  of  the  architecture  of  west-central  New 
Mexico  and  east-central  Arizona  in  the  moun- 
tain belt,  but  in  any  one  particular  site  there 
may  be  many  variations  in  detail  and,  in  many 
cases,  variations  in  the  type  of  house  structure 
from  the  norm. 

In  recent  years,  excavations  at  Point  of  Pines 
in  Arizona  have  uncovered  Pueblo  III  pit- 
houses  that  were  occupied  at  the  same  time 
and,  seemingly,  by  the  same  peoples  as  were 
the  nearby  pueblos.1  Another  recent  excava- 
tion in  one  of  the  sites  located  during  this 
survey  in  the  Quemado  area2  (616)  has  un- 
covered parts  of  a  pueblo  in  which  3  definite 
but  different  styles  of  masonry  were  used  by 
the  builders.  Some  rooms  were  built  with  walls 
of  water-worn  cobbles  and  unshaped  boulders, 
some  with  well-coursed  masonry,  and  one 
entirely  with  shaped  adobe  bricks.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  many  archaeologists  have  been  trying 
to  oversimplify  the  problem.  Just  as  every 
human  being  differs  from  every  other,  so  every 
house  will  vary  from  every  other  in  some  of 
its  details,  for  the  houses  were  the  products  of 
man,  and  man  seldom  duplicates  anything 
exactly.  Recognizing  this  fact,  it  remains  a 
useful  procedure  to  attempt  a  simplified  organ- 
ization of  the  data  into  some  sort  of  workable 
order. 

1  Wendorf,  F.,  1950b. 


EARLY  VILLAGES 

The  broad  overall  architectural  develop- 
ment mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph  does 
hold  true,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  region 
surveyed.  The  earliest  dwellings  seem  to  have 
been  pithouses.  Pueblo  I  houses  were  often 
jacal  buildings,  and  probably  pithouses  con- 
tinued to  be  used.  On  some  Pueblo  I  sites  in 
the  mountain  country,  there  remains  no  sur- 
face evidence  of  above-ground  buildings.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  when  the  village 
was  occupied  such  buildings  did  not  exist— it 
merely  indicates  that  the  archaeological  sur- 
veyor is  limited  in  his  description  of  a  site  to 
the  features  that  he  can  see,  which  are  inevit- 
ably a  very  small  portion  of  the  total. 

PUEBLO  II  SITES 

Pueblo  II  villages  were  usually  composed 
of  small  pueblo  units,  with  walls  of  jacal  and 
of  unshaped  stone.  The  pueblos  vary  in  size 
and  in  plan,  but  the  usual  site  has  less  than  10 
rooms  arranged  in  a  single  row.  Kiva  depres- 
sions, or  at  least  depressions  which  are,  from 
their  location  and  size,  thought  to  be  filled-in 
kivas,  are  found  near  many  of  the  larger 
Pueblo  II  units.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  kiva 
and,  in  many  instances,  its  presence  or  absence, 
can  be  determined  only  by  excavation.  Two 
rectangular  kivas  were  found  near  Quemado 
on  excavation  of  a  Pueblo  II  village,  and  a 
D-shaped  kiva  was  excavated  north  of  Mariana 
Mesa  associated  with  a  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 
village. 

PUEBLO  III  SITES 

Pueblo  III  villages  are  usually  larger  than 
those  of  earlier  periods.  In  every  valley  studied 
in  this  section  of  the  Southwest,  the  largest 
pueblos  were  those  that  lasted  into,  or  later 
than,  Pueblo  III.  No  Pueblo  II  site  in  any  one 
region  exceeded  the  largest  Pueblo  III  site  in 
that  same  region.  Many  of  these  later  pueblos 

2  McGimsey,  C.  R.,  1951,  p.  4. 
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were  small,  however,  and  Pueblo  III  units  of 
one  or  2  rooms  were  found  in  almost  every 
valley.  Sites  ranged  in  size  from  one  to  500  or 
more  rooms.  The  walls  of  most  Pueblo  III 
buildings  were  constructed  of  coursed  and 
shaped  stone  with  adobe  mortar.  Most  fre- 
quently, sandstone  was  used,  but  alternating 
courses  of  sandstone  and  basalt  were  also  seen. 
A  few  late  pueblos  were  made  entirely  of 
shaped  basalt  rock,  while  in  the  Mimbres 
country,  shaped  stone  was  conspicuously  ab- 
sent in  most  of  the  sites. 

KIVAS 

Another  feature  of  many  Pueblo  III  sites 
was  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one  kiva-like 
depression.3  A  chart  of  all  Pueblo  III  sites 
(table  18)  gives  the  total  number  of  Pueblo  III 
villages  found;  the  number  with  20  or  more 
rooms  visible  on  the  surface,  and  thus  consid- 
ered large  pueblos  which  could  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  more  than  one  family  or  clan;  the 
number  of  sites  with  no  depression,  one  de- 
pression, or  more  than  one  possible  kiva  de- 
pression; the  number  with  "great  kiva"  de- 
pressions, and  those  with  square  "great  kiva" 
depressions  when  the  actual  wall  outline  could 
be  seen;  and  the  number  with  plazas  or  court- 
yards. The  only  late  sites  omitted  from  the 
chart  are  2  late  Zuni-area  pueblos  and  the 
Pueblo  V  site  overlooking  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  These  are  communities  that  developed 
later  than  Pueblo  III. 

A  glance  at  table  18  will  show  that  less  than 
half  the  sites  had  over  20  rooms  during  this 
period.  Included  in  the  total  are  all  the  Pueblo 
II-Pueblo  III,  Pueblo  III,  and  Pueblo  III— 
Pueblo  IV  sites  found  on  the  survey.  At  16  of 
the  pueblos  of  20  rooms  or  more,  no  kiva  or 
kiva  depression  could  be  seen,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  kiva  existed  which  had 
been  completely  filled  in  at  some  of  these  vil- 
lages. One  or  more  depressions  were  found  at 
66  sites.  A  few  sites  with  only  "great  kiva" 
depressions  were  found  in  the  upper  Blue 
River  Valley,  the  Tularosa  River  Valley,  the 
Gallo  Mountain  region,  and  near  Mariana 
Mesa.  Usually,  however,  "great  kivas"  were 

8  It  is  realized  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  conclu- 
sively that  a  depression  always  represents  a  kiva.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  assumption  has  proved  correct  in  3 
of  the  excavated  sites  and  incorrect  at  only  one  site 
which  the  Peabody  Museum  Pueblo  Division  has  ex- 


Table  18. 
Kivas  and  plazas  in  Pueblo  III  sites. 
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found  at  the  larger  sites,  where  one  or  more 
small  kiva  depressions  could  also  be  found,  or 
were  near  a  large  number  of  villages. 

"Great  Kivas" 

The  rectangular  "great  kivas,"  first  illus- 
trated by  Hough  4  in  the  Blue  River,  and  found 
on  this  survey  at  sites  in  the  Blue,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Apache  Creek,  Largo  Canyon,  and  Little 
Colorado  valleys  are  of  particular  interest. 
Circular  "great  kivas,"  first  excavated  by  Mor- 
ris at  Aztec  Ruin  and  present  at  many  sites  in 
the  plateau  area  of  New  Mexico  and  in  some 
number  in  Chaco  Canyon,  have  been  long  con- 
sidered a  San  Juan  Anasazi  trait.  The  work  of 
Haury  at  Forestdale  B  has  shown  a  local  Mogo- 
llon  "great  kiva"  sequence  covering  a  long 
period  of  time.  Roberts 6  associates  "great 
kivas"  with  the  Chaco  region,  and  the  kiva 

cavated. 

4  Hough,  W.,  1907,  p.  54. 

6  Haury,  E.  W.,  1950,  pp.  29-39. 

■  Roberts,  F.  H.  H.,  1932,  p.  86. 
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found  at  Shabikeshchee  Village  certainly  justi- 
fies his  belief  that  they  were  early  there.  The 
large  pithouses,  or  possible  kivas,  at  Alkali 
Ridge  7  and  at  Martin's  Ackmen-Lowry  site  8 
are  the  farthest  north  of  any  of  the  possible 
"great  kivas."  Brew's  at  Alkali  Ridge  do  not 
correspond  in  size,  being  smaller,  or  in  detail, 
with  the  more  southern  buildings  which  are 
called  "great  kivas,"  but  Martin's  "great  kiva" 
#1,  although  later  in  time,  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  farther  south,  while  his  "great 
kiva"  #2  is  unique  unto  itself.  "Great  kivas" 
are  known  from  south  of  the  Mogollon  Rim 
north  into  Colorado,  and  their  development 
may  have  taken  place  over  a  wide  area,  but  it 
should  be  recognized  that  they  are  now  known 
to  exist  earlier  in  the  central  mountain  area 
than  in  the  plateau  country,  and  the  number 
of  them  found  in  the  south  points  to  a  higher 
concentration  there  than  in  the  northern  San 
Juan  Anasazi  area. 

The  rectangular  "great  kiva"  may  be  a  part 
of  this  complex.  The  kivas  found  in  Mogo- 
llon sites  from  the  Three  Circle  Phase  up  to  the 
1300's,  and  even  later  in  Arizona,  are  usually 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  the  "great  kivas"  of 
this  area  may  have  been  adapted  to  this  local 
concept  of  kiva  construction.  None  of  these 
rectangular  "great  kivas"  has  been  reported, 
but  from  the  surface  it  is  possible  to  see  that 
they  are  approximately  50  to  60  feet  square, 
or,  in  some  cases,  a  few  feet  less  in  width  than 
in  length,  making  them  rectangular  in  shape. 
A  "great  kiva"  on  the  Blue  River  has  now 
been  excavated  by  Martin.  This  building  had 
vertical  walls  and  from  the  east,  a  graded  en- 
trance way  leads  down  into  the  building.  The 
entrances  vary  from  8  to  10  feet  wide  and  are 
paved  with  stone.  Some  are  stepped  with  one 
or  more  risers.  Rooms  were  sometimes  built 
flanking  the  entranceway.  It  is  not  known  if 
all  these  large  buildings  were  roofed  or  not; 
however,  Martin's  on  the  Blue  River  was 
roofed.  They  are  always  associated  with 
Pueblo  III  villages  and  probably  date  from 
that  period,  and  last  into  Pueblo  IV.  The  large 
rectangular  building  at  Casa  Malpais  (Site 
150),  which  is  thought  to  be  a  "great  kiva," 
has  vertical  walls  built  of  malpais  which  appear 
to  have  been  laid  up  without  the  benefit  of 


mortar.  In  all  other  respects  it  conforms  to 
those  described  above. 

The  rectangular  "great  kiva"  seems  to  be  a 
Mogollon  trait,  and  probably  can  be  associated 
with  the  circular  "great  kiva"  complex  found 
in  both  the  Mogollon  and  the  San  Juan 
Anasazi  area.  Small  kivas  excavated  in  the 
Mogollon  area  are  usually  rectangular  and 
they  are  considered  to  be  a  Mogollon  trait 
for  Pueblo  II-Pueblo  IV. 

PLAZAS  AND  COURTYARDS 

Plazas  and  courtyards  inside  the  main  pueblo 
building  or  partially  enclosed  by  an  exterior 
wall  were  found  at  37  sites.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  later 
periods  toward  this  form  of  pueblo,  and  plazas 
and  courtyards  were  found  at  most  of  the 
Pueblo  Ill-Pueblo  IV  villages. 

The  earliest  period  in  which  plazas  seem  to 
have  been  included  in  the  building  complex 
was  Pueblo  II.  Plazas  were  not  found  at  any 
Pueblo  II  sites  in  the  Mimbres  or  Blue  River 
regions  in  the  south.  They  were  lacking  at  all 
but  7  Pueblo  II  sites  in  the  valleys  draining 
north  from  the  mountains,  5  of  these  being  in 
the  Mariana  Mesa  country.  However,  in  the 
Pueblo  II  villages  of  the  San  Francisco  River, 
the  Tularosa  River,  the  Hardcastle  Canyon, 
and  the  Gallo  Mountain  regions  many  plazas 
were  found,  and  some  are  associated  with  early 
Pueblo  II  units. 

This  suggests  that  the  plaza-type  pueblo,  so 
frequently  found  in  the  Mogollon  Rim  coun- 
try and  the  south,  may  have  originated  in  the 
high  mountain  belt  area  and  spread  from  there. 
More  work  in  the  White  Mountains  and  in  the 
region  to  the  west  of  those  mountains  will  be 
needed  before  this  suggestion  can  be  proved. 
Plazas  are  fairly  common  features  in  late 
Pueblo  Ill-Pueblo  IV  sites  in  the  mountain 
country,  not  only  in  the  area  covered  by  this 
survey,  but  also  to  the  west,  in  Arizona.  To 
the  north  of  the  Little  Colorado  and  east  in 
the  plateau  area,  we  also  find  them  at  this  time. 
Pueblo  II  sites  with  plazas  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  common  in  the  plateau  area  north  of  the 
mountains,  however,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
concept  of  building  originated  in  the  moun- 
tain belt  and  then  was  carried  to  the  north, 


7  Brew,  J.  O.,  1946,  p.  157. 


1  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1939,  pp.  350-59. 
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where  Pueblo  Bonito  typifies  its  development. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  San  Juan  Anasazi 
feature  until  Pueblo  III. 

WALL  CONSTRUCTION 

One  other  feature  of  the  pueblos  built  dur- 
ing Pueblo  II  is  that  many  had  walls  made  of 
basaltic  stone  rather  than  of  sandstone.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this,  and  they  were 
usually  found  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
survey.  The  use  of  shaped  basaltic  stone,  and 
of  sandstone  slabs,  seems  to  be  a  Pueblo  III 
diagnostic.  In  the  Mimbres  country,  however, 
no  shaped  stone  walls  were  seen,  except  in 
sites  with  Tularosa-type  pottery  on  them.  The 
walls  of  the  Mimbres  pueblos,  both  those  of 
Pueblo  II  and  of  Pueblo  III  date,  were  built 
of  rounded  river  cobbles  with  large  amounts 
of  adobe  mortar.  There  were  only  2  exceptions 
to  this,  and  they  were  considered  to  be 
Reserve-Tularosa  in  type. 

DEFENSIVE  AND  FORTIFIED  SITES 

Five  sites  which  were  dated  as  having  been 
built  and  occupied  during  Pueblo  III  did  make 
use  of  basalt  in  the  walls.  These  sites  (412,  in 
Apache  Creek;  99,  in  Hardcastle  Canyon;  88, 
near  Perry  Lawson  Creek;  239,  in  Johnson 
Basin;  and  117,  near  the  Rio  Salado)  were 
much  alike.  All  of  them  were  built  either  in- 
side an  outer  wall  which  surrounded  the 
pueblo,  or  with  rooms  of  the  pueblo  forming 
a  hollow  square.  Lava  boulders  were  used  in 
the  walls,  and  these  had  not  been  chosen  or 
shaped  to  produce  a  smooth  wall  surface.  In- 
stead, the  walls  resembled  earlier  Pueblo  II- 
type  masonry.  All  5  of  these  sites  lacked  St. 
Johns  Polychrome  pottery,  a  Pueblo  III  type 
frequently  found  on  other  Pueblo  III  sites  in 
these  valleys.  Each  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  planned  before  construction,  and 
trash  was  scarce  on  all  but  the  Apache  Creek 
site,  factors  suggesting  late  construction,  de- 
fensive planning,  and  a  relatively  short  occu- 
pation. 

Six  other  large  and  late  sites  (Pueblo  III- 
Pueblo  IV)  were  built  in  a  defensive  plan  or 
situated  in  a  defensive  location  and  fortified. 
These  were  among  the  latest  sites  in  the  entire 
region.  Four  were  built  in  a  hollow  square  and 
2  were  built  on  high,  isolated,  and  rough  pieces 


of  ground  and  fortified  with  defensive  walls. 
These  pueblos  differed  from  the  5  just  men- 
tioned in  that  the  stones  used  in  the  walls  were 
well  shaped  and  were  built  either  of  sandstone 
or  basalt.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  these  late 
sites  were  built  in  a  defensive  manner,  and 
that  only  north  of  the  mountains  did  they  last 
into  Pueblo  IV.  The  defensive-walled  sites 
farther  south  in  the  mountains  probably  did 
not  last  that  late,  but  seemed  to  have  been 
abandoned  before  that  period. 

It  can  be  said,  then,  that  toward  the  end  of 
Pueblo  III,  something  was  causing  the  pre- 
historic Indians  of  this  country  to  build  forti- 
fied and  defensive  sites.  The  presence  of 
locally-made  pottery,  and  absence  of  the  most 
popular  Pueblo  III  intrusive  pottery  at  the  5 
mountain  sites,  suggest  that  trade  may  have 
been  curtailed  while  these  pueblos  were  being 
occupied. 

PUEBLO  WALL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  use  of  adobe  mortar  in  the  walls  of  the 
pueblos  was  probably  universal.  Wherever  a 
wall  could  be  seen,  adobe  was  present  between 
the  stones.  More  adobe  was  used  in  holding 
together  the  cobble  walls  of  the  Mimbres-type 
pueblos  and  in  the  Pueblo  II  sites,  in  which  the 
walls  were  of  unshaped  boulders,  than  in  the 
coursed  sandstone  masonry  walls  found  in  the 
majority  of  the  later  sites.  An  unusual  feature 
was  seen  at  Site  150  (Casa  Malpais),  where  the 
walls  of  a  rectangular-shaped  "great  kiva"  are 
standing  to  a  height  of  over  8  feet.  These  walls 
were  of  lava  blocks,  placed  so  that  they  formed 
a  smooth  inner  surface.  Rubble  was  used  be- 
tween the  inner  and  the  fairly  smooth  outer 
face.  Very  little  adobe  was  used  between  the 
blocks  showing  on  the  inside  of  the  kiva.  In 
some  places  the  lava  boulders  seemed  to  have 
been  fitted  together  with  no  apparent  mortar. 

ADOBE  WALLS 

Adobe  walls,  made  without  stones,  were 
found  in  2  sites.  One  such  wall  was  seen  at  a 
large  site  on  the  Gila  River  (Site  25),  forming 
what  might  have  been  a  compound  wall. 
Excavation  would  be  needed  to  prove  this,  but 
from  the  surface,  the  wall  had  the  appearance 
of  being  solid  adobe. 

At  Site  616,  a  recent  excavation  bv  the  Pea- 
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body  Museum  9  uncovered  a  room  whose  walls 
were  entirely  constructed  of  adobe.  The  adobe 
had  been  formed  into  rectangular  bricks,  al- 
lowed to  dry  a  bit,  and  then  placed  on  the  wall. 
That  the  bricks  were  not  completely  dry 
when  placed  in  position  can  be  seen  by  the 
partial  conformation  of  each  brick  to  the 
brick  below  it.  This  is  one  of  the  few  recorded 
finds  of  bricks  used  in  a  prehistoric  dwelling 
in  the  Southwest. 

WING  WALLS 

The  presence  of  walls  which  were  attached 
to  the  pueblo  unit  at  one  end  only,  and  which 
were   probably   designed  to  give   protection 


from  the  prevailing  winds,  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  some  of  the  sites.  These  "wing 
walls,"  as  I  have  called  them,  are  found  in 
connection  with  above-ground  sites  of  all 
periods  from  the  jacal  structures  of  Pueblo  I- 
Pueblo  II  to  the  coursed  stone-walled  units  of 
Pueblo  III.  None  was  found  in  the  southern- 
most section  of  the  country  surveyed,  and 
they  are  most  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
higher  mountain  country.  These  "wing  walls" 
should  not  be  confused  with  plaza  walls  or 
with  walls  erected,  as  at  Casa  Malpais,  for  pro- 
tection from  attack.  They  were  short,  and 
were  invariably  attached  to  the  pueblo  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  protect  the  living  area  in  front 
of  the  site  from  the  prevailing  wind. 


REVIEW  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURES 


MIMBRES  SITES 

Quickly  reviewing  the  architectural  features 
of  the  various  regions,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
sites  in  the  Mimbres  country  fall  into  the  pat- 
tern outlined  for  the  Mimbres  Phase  sequence. 
The  earliest  sites  seem  to  be  pithouse  villages. 
In  Pueblo  II  times,  the  sites  were  small,  single- 
storied  pueblos  with  walls  of  cobble-type 
masonry.  By  Pueblo  III,  the  villages  were  large 
pueblo  units  in  which  plazas  were  a  common 
feature.  Sites  ranging  in  time  from  the  George- 
town Phase  (Site  22)  to  the  Mimbres  Phase 
(Sites  4,  21,  25)  were  found  in  the  southern- 
most region  of  the  survey.  With  2  exceptions, 
all  the  villages  found  there  could  be  considered 
as  typical  of  the  Mimbres  type.  The  2  excep- 
tions were  Site  20,  a  coursed-masonry  pueblo 
on  Mule  Creek  between  the  San  Francisco 
River  and  the  Gila,  and  Site  46,  a  pueblo  built 
of  unshaped  basaltic  boulders  on  Diamond 
Creek,  an  upper  tributary  of  the  east  fork  of 
the  Gila  River.  At  both  of  these,  Mimbres-type 
pottery  was  absent,  and  Reserve-Tularosa-type 
painted  sherds  were  found.  They  represent  the 
southernmost  extension  of  the  Reserve-Tula- 
rosa  complex  found  during  the  survey. 

Site  25,  a  big  village  located  northeast  of  the 
town  of  Cliff,  New  Mexico,  showed  some 
Hohokam  characteristics.  The  large  trash 
mounds  were  like  those  of  the  desert  sites,  and 
the  adobe  wall,  which  may  have  once  sur- 

8  McGimsey,  C.  R.,  1951,  p.  4. 


rounded  one  of  the  pueblos,  was  reminiscent 
of  the  compound  walls  of  the  "Salado"  sites. 
In  other  respects,  this  site  was  like  those  of  the 
Mimbres  area  to  the  east. 

BLUE  RIVER  SITES 

The  villages  located  along  the  banks  of  the 
Blue  River  fall  into  2  types.  Those  of  the 
southern  Blue  were  definitely  Mimbres  in  type 
and  have  been  grouped  with  the  sites  of  the 
Mimbres  country.  The  villages  located  north 
of  the  box  canyon  in  the  Blue  River  Valley 
do  not  have  so  many  Mimbres-type  sherds, 
and  the  pueblo  buildings  resemble  the  Reserve- 
Tularosa-type  pueblos  more  than  those  of  the 
Mimbres.  Dressed  stone  in  the  coursed  ma- 
sonry walls  is  a  northern  mountain  trait,  and 
some  of  the  sites  had  this  feature.  Boulder 
masonry  walls,  and  not  the  river  cobble 
masonry  walls  so  typical  of  the  Mimbres,  were 
found  in  most  of  the  Pueblo  II  sites,  and 
coursed,  shaped-stone  masonry  or  a  combina- 
tion of  boulders  and  shaped  stones  was  seen 
in  the  later  sites. 

The  northern  Blue  River  villages  are  a  scant 
20  miles,  air  line,  from  the  sites  excavated  by 
Martin  in  the  Pinelawn  area.  They  may  not 
fit  into  the  phase  sequence  which  Martin  has 
worked  out  for  that  region.  The  Pinelawn  sites 
are  peripheral  Mimbres,  in  the  earlier  phases, 
and  Martin  has  used  the  Mimbres  Branch  phase 
names  and  phase  diagnostics  in  describing  the 
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development  of  the  culture  up  through  the 
Three  Circle  Phase.  After  that  phase,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Pinelawn  area  received  a  new 
impetus,  and  he  associates  the  following  phase 
sites  with  the  culture  of  the  Reserve-Tularosa 
region  to  the  north  rather  than  with  the 
Mimbres  to  the  south.  The  sites  in  the  upper 
Blue  River  Valley  have,  with  one  exception, 
more  northern-type  pottery  on  them  than 
southern,  and  the  pueblos,  as  mentioned  above, 
are  not  built  with  Mimbres-type  construction, 
but  show  marked  affinities  with  the  Tularosa 
River  pueblos. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  pit- 
houses  of  the  Blue  River  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pinelawn  region  or  not.  Excavations 
alone  can  tell  that.  In  the  one  pre-700  a.d.  site 
seen  on  the  Blue,  the  sherds  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Pinelawn  sites  of  that 
period,  but  they  were  also  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  excavations  at  Bear  Ruin,  in  the 
Forestdale  Valley,  a  site  some  75  miles  to  the 
west.  They  were  all  sherds  of  the  Alma  series 
types,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  from 
what  region  sherds  of  these  types  come  with- 
out a  spectrographic  analysis  of  the  paste.  The 
number  of  sherds  of  northern  painted  pottery 
types  found  in  Pueblo  I  period  sites  in  the 
Blue  River  Valley  suggests  that  trade  was  pri- 
marily with  the  north,  and  not  with  the  south, 
as  it  was  in  the  Pinelawn  region. 

UPPER  SAN  FRANCISCO  RIVER 

In  the  upper  San  Francisco  River  Valley, 
the  known  architectural  details  do  not  seem 
to  show  many  similarities  with  the  Pinelawn 
sites.  Hough's  excavations  at  Luna10  uncovered 
circular  pithouses.  In  these  pithouses  were 
found  sherds  of  Alma  Plain  (?)  and  a  "creamy 
white  ware  with  red-brown  linear  decoration," 
suggestive  of  Three  Circle  Red-on-white. 
This  would  intimate  that  Luna  Village  was  a 
San  Francisco  Phase  site,  at  the  earliest.  Martin 
says  that  the  San  Francisco  Phase  houses  in  the 
Pinelawn  Valley  are  "generally  rectangular  in 
shape."  The  pithouses  in  Luna  Village  show 
San  Juan  Anasazi  influence  and  certainly 
differ  markedly  from  those  12  miles  south  in 
the  Pinelawn  Valley.  In  addition  to  the  pit- 
houses,   Hough   shows   examples    of   painted 

10  Hough,  W.,  1919. 

11  Hough,  W.,  1919,  pp.  424,  425. 


pottery11  which  strongly  resemble  in  design 
the  Kiatuthlanna  or  Red  Mesa  type  of  pottery 
illustrated  by  Roberts  which  he  found  in  pit- 
houses  at  Kiatuthlanna,12  and  found  by  Glad- 
win at  Red  Mesa.13  If  this  is  so,  northern  in- 
fluences were  felt  in  this  valley  in  the  700-900's 
far  more  strongly  than  in  the  Pinelawn  Valley 
to  the  south. 

The  jacal  dwellings  of  Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 
and  the  ashlar  masonry  walled  pueblos  and 
boulder  masonry  walled  pueblos  of  Pueblo  II, 
seen  in  the  San  Francisco  region,  do  not  seem 
to  resemble  those  of  the  Pinelawn  Valley.  The 
villages  of  these  periods  resemble  those  seen 
on  the  survey  in  the  country  north  of  the 
mountains  and  are  not  similar  to  the  Mimbres 
type  of  pueblo. 

SITES  OF  OTHER  VALLEYS 

The  sites  of  the  Tularosa  Valley,  Johnson 
Basin,  the  Gallo,  Hardcastle,  and  Largo  coun- 
try, and  the  Springerville  and  Nutrioso  regions 
are  all  quite  similar,  and  although  no  2  sites 
could  be  said  to  be  identical,  the  general  de- 
velopment follows  along  the  path  outlined  in 
the  opening  sections  of  this  chapter,  i.e.,  from 
pithouses  to  jacal  houses  to  small  boulder 
masonry  pueblos  to  large  coursed  masonry 
pueblos. 

North  of  the  mountains  in  the  plateau  coun- 
try, one  change  can  be  seen  in  the  architecture 
of  the  Pueblo  II  villages.  More  of  these  pueblos 
have  walls  of  coursed  masonry  than  do  the 
mountain  sites  of  the  same  period,  and  they  are 
less  apt  to  be  built  around  a  plaza  or  with  wing 
walls  than  are  the  mountain  sites.  Many  of  the 
plateau  sites,  however,  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  mountain  country,  and  pueblos  built  with 
boulder  masonry  walls  were  far  more  common 
than  those  with  coursed  masonry. 

SUMMARY 

Mimbres  architecture  is  the  common  style 
from  the  southern  border  of  the  survey  up  to 
the  Pinelawn  Valley.  North  of  Pinelawn,  the 
architecture  shows  more  plateau  area  influ- 
ence, and  differences  from  the  Mimbres  style 
of  architecture  appear  by  Pueblo  I  and  may 
precede  that  time,  though  excavations  are 
needed  to  clarify  this  matter. 

12  Roberts,  F.  H.  H.,  1931,  plates  20,  23. 
18  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  plate  29. 
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The  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  upper  mountain  area  extends  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
San  Francisco  River  and  the  Tularosa  Valley  ern  limits  of  the  survey,  and  north  into  the 
could  be  said  to  mark  the  northern  limits  of  plateau  area  where  San  Juan  Anasazi  styles  of 
the  Mimbres.  The  upper  Blue  Valley  is  an  architecture  are  encountered  in  an  increasing 
exception  to  this  boundary,  but  it  is  separated  amount.  The  entire  northern  section  of  the 
from  the  southern  Blue  by  a  box  canyon.  mountains  shows  many  San  Juan  Anasazi  fea- 
Mimbres  influence  does  not  appear  to  be  tures,  and  San  Juan  Anasazi  influence  seems 
strong  above  the  box.  to  have  been  felt  there  at  an  early  period. 

The  type  of  architecture  common  to  the 


POTTERY 


METHOD  OF  DATING 


THE  most  important  archaeological  clues 
to  the  age  of  any  ceramic  site  are  the 
types  of  pottery  which  are  found  on  the  sur- 
face. Many  Southwestern  pottery  types  have 
been  described  and  dated  through  previous 
excavations  and  studies.  It  was  largely  by 
means  of  the  sherds  collected  that  the  638  sites 
found  during  the  course  of  this  survey  were 
placed  in  a  relative  time  sequence.  Only  those 
sherds  which  could  be  fitted  into  a  published 
definition  of  a  named  type  have  been  used  in 
dating  the  sites.  Twenty  broadly  defined  pot- 
tery classifications,  such  as  gray  corrugated, 
smudged  red,  and  white  ware,  are  included  in 
the  charts.  Certain  unrecognized  types  were 
placed  in  miscellaneous  black-on-white,  black- 
on-red,  and  red-on-brown  categories.1  Fifty- 


three  different  and  recognizable  types  were 
collected.  They  are  listed  and  a  reference  is 
given  to  the  reports  in  which  their  descriptions 
occur.  It  was  at  times  extremely  difficult  to 
fit  some  sherds  into  a  defined  classification. 
The  definition  for  St.  Johns  Polychrome  in 
Colton  and  Hargrave  2  differs  somewhat  from 
that  found  in  Hawley,3  and  both  differ  in  some 
details  from  some  of  the  St.  Johns  Polychrome 
found  during  the  survey.  For  example,  neither 
definition  mentions  a  variation  with  a  black, 
basalt-tempered  paste  found  in  the  plateau 
region  which,  in  all  other  details,  follows  the 
St.  Johns  definitions.  More  will  be  said  on  this 
matter  in  the  discussion  which  follows  con- 
cerning Puerco  Black-on-white. 


POTTERY  TYPES 


The  types  of  pottery  found  throughout  the 
survey  are  listed  below  in  the  order  of  their 
first  occurrence  by  periods,  beginning  with 


PERIOD 

Pre-Pueblo  I 


Pueblo  I 


TYPE 
Alma  Plain 
Alma  Rough 
Alma  Scored 
Alma  Punched 
Alma  Grooved 


Alma  Neckbanded 

San  Francisco  Red 

Lino  Gray 

Lino  Fugitive  Red 

Lino  Black-on-gray 

La  Plata  Black-on-white 

Whitemound  Black-on-white 

Mogollon  Red-on-brown 
Galiuro  Red-on-brown 


Pre-Pueblo  I  types  and  ending  with  those 
considered  to  be  Pueblo  IV.  Some  of  these 
continue  through  several  periods. 

DESCRIBED  IN: 

Haury,  1936a,  p.  32 

Martin,  et  al.,  1943,  p.  238 

Haury,  1936a,  p.  38 

Haury,  1936a,  p.  39 

Not  described:  a  deep,  rounded,  grooved  type, 
with  grooves  running  horizontally  around  ves- 
sels of  Alma  Plain  * 

Haury,  1936a,  p.  35 

Haury,  1936a,  p.  28 

Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  191 

Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  191 

Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  194 

Hawley,  1936,  p.  23 

Gladwin,  1945,  p.  22 


Haury,  1936a,  p.  10 
Sayles,  1945,  p.  42 


1  Brown  Corrugated;  Gray  Corrugated;  Smudged 
Brown  corrugated;  Smudged  Gray  corrugated;  Punc- 
tate Brown  corrugated;  Incised  Brown  corrugated; 
Red  Corrugated;  Black-on-red  corrugated;  Brown 
ware;  Gray  ware;  White  ware;  Fugitive  Red  and  Red 
ware;  Smudged  Gray  and  Smudged  Red  ware;  mis- 
cellaneous   black-on-white;     Black-on-red;     Red-on- 


buff;  Red-on-brown  wares;  and  Athabascan  ware. 

2  Colton,  H.  S.,  and  L.  L.  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  104. 

8  Hawley,  F.  M.,  1936,  p.  49. 

1  The  grooving  of  Alma-type  pottery  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Pioneer  Period  Hohokam 
grooving  of  pottery. 
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PERIOD 


Pueblo  II 


Pueblo  HI 


Pueblo  IV 


TYPE 
Kana-a  Gray 
Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white 

Three  Circle  Neck  Corrugated 
Reserve  Fillet  Rim 
Reserve  Smudged 
Three  Circle  Red-on-white 
Cerros  Red-on-white 
Dragoon  Red-on-brown 
Mimbres  Boldface  Black-on-white 
Reserve  Black-on-white 
Red  Mesa  Black-on-white 
Escavada  Black-on-white 
Puerco  Black-on-white 
Socorro  Black-on-white 
Gallup  Black-on-white 
Cebolleta  Black-on-white 
Puerco  Black-on-red 
Wingate  Black-on-red 

Tularosa  Fillet  Rim 
McDonald  Corrugated 
Three  River  Red-on-terracotta 
Mimbres  Classic  Black-on-white 
Mimbres  Polychrome 
Tularosa  Black-on-white 
Tularosa  White-on-red  6 
Chaco  Black-on-white 
Chupadero  Black-on-white 
Lincoln  Black-on-red 
St.  Johns  Polychrome 
Houck  Polychrome 

Klageto  Black-on-white 
Jeddito  Black-on-yellow 
Pinnawa  Black-on-red 
Querino  Polychrome 
Pinedale  Polychrome 
Four  Mile  Polychrome 
Hesotauthla  Polychrome 
Pinnawa  Polychrome 
Agua  Fria  Glaze-on-red 
Espinoza  Glaze  Polychrome 


DESCRIBED  IN: 
Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  195 
Hawley,  1936,  p.  27 

Haury,  1936a,  p.  36 

Martin  and  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  501 

Nesbitt,  1938,  p.  97 

Haury,  1936a,  p.  18 

Sayles,  1945,  p.  42 

Fulton  and  Tuthill,  1940,  p.  40 

Haury,  1936a,  p.  7 

Martin  and  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  502 

Gladwin,  1945,  p.  56 

Hawley,  1936,  p.  32 

Gladwin,  1931,  p.  24 

Mera,  1935,  p.  27 

Hawley,  1936,  p.  42 

Dittert  and  Ruppe,  1953,  p.  120 

Hawley,  1936,  p.  47 

Gladwin,  1931,  p.  29 

Gladwin,  1934,  p.  18 

Haury  and  Hargrave,  1931,  p.  30 

Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932,  p.  98 

Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932,  p.  72 

Cosgrove,  H.  S.  and  C.  B.,  1932,  p.  79 

Gladwin,  1931,  p.  32 

Nesbitt,  1938,  p.  139 

Hawley,  1936,  p.  44 

Mera,  1931,  p.  1 

Mera  and  Stallings,  1931,  p.  1 

Gladwin,  1931,  p.  36 

Hawley,  1936,  p.  49 

Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  242 
Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  150 
Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  113 
Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  122 
Haury,  193  lb,  p.  41 
Haury,  1931b,  p.  43 
Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  114 
Colton  and  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  115 
Hawley,  1936,  p.  82 
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UTILITY  WARES 

With  few  exceptions,  all  the  various  types 
of  brown  and  gray  corrugated  wares,  red, 
gray,  or  white  plain  wares,  and  the  smudged 
and  corrugated  wares  were  grouped  into  single 

B  This  type  was  described  by  Nesbitt  as  "Reserve 
Polychrome."  This  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  term  "poly- 
chrome" has  been  used  in  Southwestern  pottery  tax- 
onomy to  denote  2  or  more  painted  colors  on  a  vessel. 
Tularosa  White-on-red  has  a  smudged  or  polished  red 
interior  and  polished  red  exterior.  Pieces  are  usually 


categories.  In  many  instances,  no  work  has 
been  done  on  these  utility  wares.  Many  could 
be,  and  some  have  been,  broken  down  into 
local  typologies,  but  due  to  the  range  of  this 
survey,  which  included  many  sections  of  the 
central  mountain  and  plateau  country  never 


decorated  with  a  broad  white  painted  design  on  a  red 
or  polished  red-brown  exterior  surface.  Some  pieces 
have  a  filleted  rim  and  some  pieces  are  decorated  on 
the  interior.  These  pieces  then  are  not  smudged  on  the 
interior. 
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before  studied,  and  the  wide  variations  found 
in  these  utility  wares,  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  try  to  name  the  utility  sherds.  Some  utility 
types  have  been  named  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  and  are  relatively  easy  to  pick  out, 
Reserve  Smudged,  Reserve  and  Tularosa  fillet 
rim  being  examples  of  this  type.  It  raises  a 
question,  however,  for  it  is  uncertain  how  far 
north,  out  of  the  Reserve  region  of  New  Mex- 
ico, this  type  should  extend.  Polished  brown 
sherds,  that  lacked  a  fillet,  but  that  could  have 
been  fitted  in  all  other  respects  to  the  Reserve 
or  Tularosa  fillet  rim  types,  were  found  in 
the  Mariana  Mesa  region.  Were  they  actual 
trade  sherds  from  the  mountains  or  were  they 
locally  manufactured?  Petrographic  analysis 
could  answer  that,  but  as  no  petrographic 
studies  were  made,  these  sherds  were  not 
named,  simply  being  grouped  together  under 
"polished  brown." 

One  feature  was  noted  in  the  plateau  area 
sites  with  regard  to  the  difference  between 
brown  and  gray  corrugated  types.  In  most  in- 
stances when  both  types  were  found  in  the 
Pueblo  II  sites,  the  brown  ware  showed  su- 
perior workmanship  in  the  finer  corrugations 
and  better  finish;  the  gray  ware  had  less  care 
in  finishing,  and  the  corrugations  were  wider 
spaced.  In  some  of  the  early  sites  in  this  region, 
Kana-a  Gray  sherds  were  associated  with 
brown  ware  sherds  resembling  the  Three 
Circle  neck-corrugated  type.  This  combina- 
tion was  found  in  enough  sites  to  suggest  that 
these  2  types  might  have  been  partially  con- 
temporaneous. Excavations  will  be  needed  be- 
fore this  suggestion  can  be  proved,  but  if  this 
is  so,  it  helps  to  strengthen  Haury's  suggestion 
that  neckbanding  and  corrugation  were  first 
introduced  into  the  north  from  southern 
sources,6  and  were  further  advanced  in  the 
south  at  an  earlier  date  than  they  were  in  the 
north. 

ALMA  PLAIN 

Several  variations  of  described  pottery  types 
were  observed.  One  of  the  ever-present  prob- 
lems was  what  to  include  under  the  far- 
reaching  term  "Alma  Plain."  How  widespread 
was  this  type,  and  how  long  did  it  last?  Should 
the  brown  ware  of  the  900's  be  included  with 

•Haury,  E.  W.,  1940,  pp.  80-83. 
7  Wendorf,   Fred,   suggestions   made   at   Point   of 
Pines  Conference,  1948. 


the  brown  ware  of  earlier  phases  under  that 
term?  Should  the  brown  ware  found  on  pit- 
house  sites  in  the  Gallina  Mountains  near 
Magdalena,  New  Mexico,  be  considered  Alma 
Plain  or  given  another  name?  In  this  report,  in 
the  sherd  analysis,  all  brown  ware  that  did  not 
fit  into  any  other  described  brown  ware  type, 
and  which  fitted  the  broad  definition  of  Alma 
Plain,  was  considered  to  belong  to  that  wide- 
spread, fundamental  type.  With  further  work, 
some  of  these  sherds  might  be  considered  typi- 
cal of  local  areas,  and  called  by  some  other 
name  or  differentiated  by  the  use  of  a  variant, 
such  as  Martin  has  done  in  the  Pinelawn  region 
by  naming  the  local  red  ware  "San  Francisco 
Red-Saliz  Variety."  For  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  it  was  sufficient  to  consider  all  the  local 
varieties  to  be  Alma,  as  long  as  the  sherds  fell 
into  the  broad  definition  given  by  Haury. 
Several  years  ago,  the  suggestion  was  made  7 
that  the  brown  ware  made  north  of  the  moun- 
tain belt  might  be  differentiated  from  the 
mountain  brown  ware  by  the  type  of  temper. 
If  the  temper  were  sand,  then  the  brown  ware 
might  have  been  made  north  of  the  mountains; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  crushed  rock,  the 
sherds  would  have  been  made  in  the  mountain 
region.  A  study  was  made  of  this  suggestion.8 

Rock  and  Sand  Temper 

The  problem  was  to  determine  the  occur- 
rence and  range  of  brown  ware  having  sand 
temper  and  the  occurrence  and  range  of  that 
having  crushed  rock  temper  in  west  central 
New  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  portion  of 
Arizona.  On  the  basis  of  the  experiments,  it 
was  concluded  that,  although  some  sand  tem- 
pering may  be  distinguished  from  crushed 
rock  temper  by  visual  means,  all  brown  ware 
cannot  be  differentiated,  inasmuch  as  some 
crushed  rock  temper  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  sand  temper.  Even  when  the  sand  temper 
could  be  distinguished,  a  study  of  some  500 
brown  ware  sherds  from  24  different  sites  in 
the  mountains  and  in  the  plateau  showed  that 
mountain  sites  had  both  sand-  and  rock-tem- 
pered sherds  on  them.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  sherds  from  the  plateau  sites. 

It  is  therefore  felt  that  without  a  petro- 
graphic analysis,  the  suggestion  that  tempering 

8  Made  by  Rex  E.  Gerald  under  the  author's  guid- 
ance. A  copy  of  his  findings  is  included  (see  Appendix 
A,  pp.  123-24). 
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material  might  help  differentiate  mountain 
from  plateau  brown  ware  does  not  hold  up, 
and  that  the  field  archaeologist  will  do  well  to 
be  careful  of  this  line  of  thinking. 

RESERVE-TULAROSA  BLACK-ON- 
WHITE  AS  TRADE 

During  the  Pecos  Conference  of  1950  at 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  Haury  raised  the  question 
of  whether  black-on-white  pottery  was  ever 
produced  in  the  mountain  country  of  central 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  He  feels  reasonably 
certain  that  none  was  made  in  the  Point  of 
Pines  country  in  Arizona,  and  that  all  of  it 
found  there  represented  trade  ware  from  the 
Plateau  country  to  the  north  or  from  the 
Tularosa-Reserve  region  to  the  northwest.  He 
also  questioned  whether  Tularosa  and  Reserve 
black-on-white  wares  were  made  in  the  Tula- 
rosa-Reserve country  and  whether  they  might 
not  have  been  traded  into  that  country  from 
the  north.  If  so,  then  Tularosa  and  Reserve 
black-on-white  would  represent  trade  from  the 
upper  Little  Colorado  Valley  into  both  regions. 
No  positive  answer  to  this  problem  developed 
out  of  the  results  of  this  survey.  Perhaps  these 
2  types  do  represent  trade  at  Point  of  Pines, 
but  there  are  certain  clues  which  suggest  the 
local  manufacture  of  the  black-on-white 
pottery  in  the  Tularosa-Reserve  region. 

The  history  of  white  wares  in  the  Tularosa- 
Reserve  region  begins  with  Lino  Gray.  The 
first  painted  white  wares  found  are  La  Plata 
Black-on-white;  shortly  after,  or  perhaps  con- 
temporaneous with  it,  Whitemound  Black-on- 
white  became  popular.  Less  than  10  La  Plata 
Black-on-white  sherds  were  found  in  the 
mountains.  Whitemound  Black-on-white  is 
found  on  more  sites,  but  is,  on  the  whole, 
relatively  rare.  Only  108  sherds  were  found, 
and  the  majority  of  these  in  the  plateau  region. 
Kiatuthlanna  Biack-on-white  followed  White- 
mound in  the  mountain  country,  and  213 
sherds  of  this  type  were  collected,  more  of 
which  were  from  mountain  area  sites.  Both 
Whitemound  and  Kiatuthlanna  black-on- 
white  were  types  indigenous  to  the  plateau 
and  were  only  traded  into  the  mountains.  In 
the  latter  region,  some  time  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Kiatuthlanna  but  before  the  end  of 

'  Hough,  W.,  1919,  p.  422. 

10  Hough,  W.,  1919,  p.  427  (figure  41). 


Pueblo  I,  a  type  of  black-on-white  pottery 
having  a  marked  Kiatuthlanna  style  of  design, 
but  a  darker  gray  paste  and  a  heavy  Reserve- 
type  slip,  began  to  appear.  Certain  fea- 
tures of  the  design,  such  as  widely  separated 
parallel  hatching  lines  and  solid  triangles,  sug- 
gest that  this  pottery  may  be  earlier  than 
Reserve  Black-on-white  and  a  forerunner  of 
that  type  of  pottery,  just  as  in  the  Cibola 
region,  Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white  is  fol- 
lowed by  Red  Mesa  Black-on-white,  which  is 
in  turn  followed  by  Puerco  Black-on-white. 
This  southern  developmental  sequence,  which 
differs  somewhat  from  the  plateau  sequence  in 
paste  and  surface  finish,  but  which  shows 
strong  connections  in  the  style  of  decoration, 
is  one  of  the  clues  which  suggest  that  there 
was  a  local  development  of  a  white  ware  in 
the  mountains  (see  fig.  17a). 

LUNA  VILLAGE  POTTERY 

Hough9  produced  another  clue  when  he 
found  at  Luna  Village  pottery  which,  from 
his  description,  could  be  only  Three  Circle 
White-on-red,  as  well  as  a  vessel 10  which  re- 
sembles Kiatuthlanna  or  Red  Mesa  black-on- 
white.  He  remarks  that  the  Three  Circle  type 
of  pottery  is  rare  and  probably  southern  in 
origin.  Along  with  these  southern  and  north- 
ern types  he  found  clay  "brought  from  some 
distance."  This  was  a  mass  of  white  clay  inside 
an  Alma  jar.  If  this  clay  were  actually  used 
for  pottery-making  and  not  intended  for  some 
other  purpose,  it  would  seem  that  the  local 
potters  must  have  wanted  to  produce  a  white- 
surfaced  pottery.  No  other  white-slipped  ware 
is  known  from  the  mountain  region  at  this 
early  period  except  the  postulated  early  variant 
of  Reserve,  which  is  a  heavily-slipped  ware, 
and  Hough's  figure  43  may  illustrate  such  a 
piece. 

The  amount  of  Reserve  and  Tularosa  black- 
on-white  found  during  the  survey  makes  it 
also  seem  reasonable  to  think  that  these  were 
locally  made.  The  sherds  were  far  too  numer- 
ous to  suggest  that  they  were  trade  ware,  and 
this  fact,  and  the  different  lines  of  develop- 
ment in  the  pottery  sequences  of  the  plateau 
and  in  the  mountain  areas,11  both  suggest  that 
the  mountain  peoples  could  have  been  making 

11  See  figure  18,  following  p.  133. 
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Table  19.    Developmental  sequence  of  Southern  Plateau  and  Northern  Mountain 

area  Black-on-whites.* 
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CHACO 
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ALPINE 

time\ 
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L 
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1 
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—   900  — 

1 
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LA     PLATA 

—  500  — 

1 
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•Hawley,  F.M.,   1936;   Colton,  H.S.,  and  Lynn  L.  Hargrave,   1937. 


black-on-white  pottery  along  with  their 
brown  and  red  utility  wares.  A  final  point  is 
the  similarity  in  the  types  of  tempering  ma- 
terial used  in  both  the  brown  and  the  white 
wares.  The  difference  is  more  in  amount  of 
tempering  material  used  than  in  the  type. 

PLATEAU  AREA  BLACK-ON-WHITE 
WARES 

The  development  of  the  black-on-white 
pottery  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  Cibola, 
Acoma,  and  Chaco  regions  seems  to  stem 
out  of  Whitemound  and  Kiatuthlanna  black- 
on-white  wares.  After  this  early  develop- 
ment, the  sequence  in  the  north  seems  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  south,  the  southern 
line  having  a  greater  amount  of  slip  and  a 
darker  paste,  but  both  lines  showing  close 
connections  in  design  treatment.  It  is  very 
hard  to  differentiate  some  Reserve  Black-on- 
white  sherds  from  some  Puerco  Black-on- 
white  by  design  alone.  These  2  types  grade 
into  each  other  in  surface  finish  and  design, 
and  although  typical  sherds  can  be  easily 
identified,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult 

12  Dittert,  A.  E.,  and  J.  R.  Ruppe,  1951,  p.  120. 
111  Hawley,  F.  M.,  1936,  p.  34. 


to  decide  to  which  type  a  sherd  belongs. 
Cebolleta  Black-on-white,  a  new  type,12  also 
closely  resembles  these  2  pottery  types.  Actual- 
ly, all  of  them  (and  to  these  3  should  be  added 
Escavada  and  Gallup  black-on-white)  seem  to 
be  variants  of  the  same  basic  wares. 

The  descriptions  of  Puerco  Black-on-white 
by  Hawley  13  and  Colton  14  differ.  I  have  used 
Hawley's  definition,  which  in  some  respects 
is  similar  to  a  definition  of  Reserve  Black-on- 
white.15  Puerco  Black-on-white  appears  to  have 
developed  into  a  late,  northern  form  of  Tula- 
rosa  Black-on-white  which  is  closely  allied  to 
the  southern  variety  in  design.  The  northern 
variety  is  poorly  slipped  and  polished,  and  has 
a  chalky  feel  instead  of  the  usual  thick,  well- 
polished,  and  often  crackled  slip  of  typical 
Tularosa  Black-on-white. 

Pre-Pueblo  II  Black-on-white 

Table  19  emphasizes  the  basic  black-on- 
white  pottery  types  of  the  plateau  and  north- 
ern mountain  area.  The  first  painted  ware, 
La  Plata  Black-on-white,  is  the  eastern  varia- 
tion of  Lino  Black-on-gray,  and  is  widespread 

14  Colton,  H.  S.,  at  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona. 
18  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  502. 
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in  the  eastern  San  Juan  Anasazi  country. 
Whitemound  Black-on-white  appears  shortly 
after  La  Plata  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  San  Juan  Anasazi  country  and  is  partially 
contemporaneous  with  La  Plata.  Whitemound, 
as  Gladwin  says,18  shows  many  southern  con- 
cepts in  the  style  of  decoration,  and  seems  to 
be  a  mixed  type,  sharing  both  northern  and 
southern  features. 

Kiatuthlanna  Black-on-white  and  Red  Mesa 
Black-on-white  developed  in  the  plateau.  These 
were  the  indigenous  types  of  painted  ware  in 
the  country  which  extends  from  the  Little 
Colorado  region  east  into  the  general  Acoma 
region  and  northeast  into  the  Chaco  country. 
In  the  mountain  country  to  the  south  there 
may  have  been  a  local  development  of  black- 
on-white  ware  that  would  correlate  in  time 
with  the  Red  Mesa  period  (early  Pueblo  II) 
and  correlate  in  general  with  the  ceramic  de- 
velopments of  Red  Mesa  Black-on-white,  but 
which  differs  in  having  a  darker  paste  and  a 
much  heavier  slip,  and  in  showing  a  suggestion 
of  the  later  Reserve  style  of  decoration. 

Pueblo  II  Black-on-white 

During  Pueblo  II,  the  local  patterns  seem  to 
have  developed  along  their  own  lines,  and 
areal  differences  can  be  detected  between  the 
various  types  of  black-on-white  wares. 

All  the  types  shown  in  table  19  have  many 
similarities  in  design,  and,  as  Gladwin  points 
out,17  these  minor  subdivisions  are  extremely 
hard  to  recognize.  A  typical  Reserve  Black- 
on-white  sherd  can  be  segregated  from  a  typi- 
cal Puerco  Black-on-white,  or  Cebolleta  Black- 
on-white,  or  Gallup  Black-on-white  sherd,  but 
it  is  harder  to  differentiate  between  the  Cebo- 
lleta and  Puerco,  or  Puerco  and  Gallup  types, 
and  all  these  types  blend  into  each  other  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them  in  many  instances. 

Pueblo  III  Pottery 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  always  to  differenti- 
ate between  these  Pueblo  II  types,  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  an  early 
Socorro     from    a    Socorro     Black-on-white, 

"  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  p.  39. 

"  Gladwin,  H.  S.,  1945,  p.  118. 

18  Colton,  H.  S.,  1941,  p.  63. 

ig  Colton,  H.  S.,  and  L.  L.  Hargrave,  1937,  p.  242. 


or  a  Gallup  from  a  Chaco,  or  a  Reserve  from 
a  Tularosa.  All  the  Pueblo  III  black-on-whites 
show  a  natural  and  steady  development  from 
the  earlier  local  types.  The  late  Socorro  and 
the  northern  and  southern  variants  of  Tularosa 
blend  into  each  other.  Again,  typical  pieces 
can  be  differentiated,  but  not  all  these  sherds 
can  be  placed  into  a  definite  category.  The 
Chaco  development  is  the  easiest  to  recognize, 
and  shows  a  branching  away  from  the  more 
southern  styles  of  decoration,  perhaps  influ- 
enced by  the  northern  San  Juan  Anasazi  con- 
nections which  are  apparent  at  this  time  in 
the  Chaco  region. 

The  northern  variants  of  Tularosa  Black- 
on-white  have  been  named  by  Colton 
Cheeta  Black-on-white  18  and  Klageto  Black- 
on-white.19  These  have  been  named  from 
sherd  collections  only,  and  should  be  checked 
by  excavation.  The  latter  type  can  be  recog- 
nized, and  appears  in  the  southern  plateau  area 
sites  after  the  mountain  area  had  been  aban- 
doned. It  would  be  extremely  hard  to  differen- 
tiate Cheeta  Black-on- white  from  the  Cebolleta 
Black-on-white  of  Dittert  and  Ruppe,  or,  in 
some  instances,  from  the  Puerco  Black-on- 
white  defined  by  Hawley.20  Colton's  21  revised 
description  of  Puerco  Black-on-white  does  not 
agree  with  Hawley's,  but  his  description  may 
be  too  restricting  (see  fig.  17b). 

It  is  apparent  that  the  black-on-white 
pottery  in  this  southern  plateau  region  shows 
a  closely  allied  development.  The  pottery  of 
each  separate  region,  after  Pueblo  II,  had  a 
differing  growth  and  sequence,  but  all  of  them 
were  so  closely  connected  that  in  many  in- 
stances one  cannot  confidently  separate  the 
different  types. 

RESERVE  BLACK-ON-WHITE 
VARIANTS 

During  the  survey  sherds  were  found  which 
were  considered  to  be  variations  of  known  and 
described  types.  Martin  and  Rinaldo  22  men- 
tion, as  a  variant  of  Reserve  Black-on-white, 
Reserve  Black-on-white  bowls  that  have  a 
broad  linear  design  painted  in  white  on  the 
unslipped  gray  exterior  surface  of  the  vessel. 


20  Hawley,  F.  M.,  1936,  p.  34. 

21  Colton,  H.  S.,  1941,  p.  58. 

"Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  503. 
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This  type  is  also  found  at  Point  of  Pines,  south- 
west of  the  territory  surveyed,  and  it  is  com- 
monly found  in  the  Springerville-Nutrioso 
region,  but  becomes  less  common  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east.  Martin  and  Rinaldo's  sugges- 
tion that  the  center  for  this  variant  lies  in  the 
Black  River  drainage  may  well  be  correct. 
To  their  description  should  be  added  the  use 
of  broad  lines,  both  in  rectilinear  patterns  and 
in  circular  designs,  as  well  as  dotted  patterns. 
All  these  exterior  designs  are  broad-lined  and 
some  show  fingerprints,  which  strongly  sug- 
gest that  these  exterior  designs  were  finger- 
painted. 

ST.  JOHNS  POLYCHROME 
VARIANTS 

Another  variant  has  been  called  Springer- 
ville  Polychrome.  It  differed  from  St.  Johns 
Polychrome  in  having  either  white  paint  added 
to  the  interior  design  or  black  paint  used  to 
edge  the  traditional  heavy  white  exterior  deco- 
ration. The  black  paint  is  usually  glaze  rather 
than  matte  black.  Rarely  found  before  1250 
a.d.,  it  appears  in  villages  which  seem  to  have 
lasted  later  than  1250  and  is  often  associated 
with  Klageto  Black-on-white  and  Querino 
Polychrome.  This  suggests  that  it  persisted 
after  1250  and  was  perhaps  transitional  be- 
tween St.  Johns  and  the  later  White  Mountain 
area  polychromes.  It  has  been  named  Springer- 
ville  Polychrome  at  Point  of  Pines,  where  it 
comes  chronologically  later  than  St.  Johns 
Polychrome  and  earlier  than  Pinedale  Poly- 
chrome. Dittert  and  Ruppe  find  it  at  Cebo- 
lleta  A4esa  to  the  north.  It  is  evidently  wide- 
spread throughout  the  country  in  which  St. 
Johns  Polychrome  is  found. 

Another  variant  of  St.  Johns  Polychrome  is 
a  type  characteristic  of  St.  Johns  in  every  fea- 
ture except  the  paste.  The  paste  of  this  variant 
is  black,  and  crushed  basalt  was  used  for  the 
tempering  material. 


SAN  JUAN  ANASAZI  INFLUENCE 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  central  moun- 
tain region,  the  pottery  types,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  intrusive  sherds,  were  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Mimbres  Branch  of  the  Mogollon 
Culture.  Sites  of  early  date  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  central  mountain  belt  produced 
sherds  that  can  only  be  considered  as  Mogo- 
llon. In  the  later  sites,  San  Juan  Anasazi  influ- 
ence becomes  stronger  from  900  a.d.  on,  and 
by  1000  a.d.  most  of  the  painted  pottery  is  of 
the  black-on-white  type  and  closely  connected 
to  the  black-on-white  development  of  the 
southwestern  plateau  or  Cibola  region.  The 
utility  wares,  however,  are  the  Mogollon 
types,  and  if  both  the  brown  utility  wares  and 
the  black-on-white  painted  wares  were  made 
in  the  mountain  country,  we  have  here  an 
example  of  the  coming  together  of  2  ceramic 
traditions. 

North  of  the  mountains,  the  gray  and  white 
wares  are  most  common,  but  brown  wares  are 
represented  in  large  enough  amounts,  especial- 
ly during  early  Pre-Pueblo  I,  late  Pueblo  I- 
early  Pueblo  II,  and  late  Pueblo  III,  to  suggest 
that  this  southern  mountain  tradition  might 
have  been  taken  into  the  plateau  by  an  actual 
movement  of  southern  groups  who  settled 
with  the  natives  of  the  plateau. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  southern 
plateau  country  was  an  area  where  Mogollon 
and  San  Juan  Anasazi  culture  patterns  met  and 
mixed,  and  where  the  results  of  this  blending 
produced  cultures  that  differed  from  both  the 
Mogollon  and  San  Juan  Anasazi.  These  differ- 
ences were  caused  by  the  varying  amounts  of 
southern  or  northern  cultural  influence  that 
came  into  the  various  sub-sections  of  the 
plateau.  Ceramically,  at  least,  the  southern 
plateau  culture  and  the  northern  section  of 
the  central  mountain  culture  seem  to  have 
been  closely  allied. 


STONE  IMPLEMENTS 


STONE  tools  were  collected  and  noted  on 
the  site  cards  of  all  the  sites  on  which  they 
were  found.  These  artifacts  were  not  numer- 
ous, and  as  metates  or  milling  stones  were  not 
taken  from  the  sites,  the  total  number  of  stone 
artifacts  collected  for  further  study  was  re- 
stricted. 

Manos  or  handstones,  and  metates  or  milling 
stones  were  the  most  frequently  observed 
stone  tools.  Other  artifacts  were  arrow  or 
spear  points,  scrapers,  hammerstones,  mortars, 


trough  metates  are  found  in  all  periods.  The 
metates  were  either  of  sandstone  or  of  basaltic 
rock,  and  varied  from  fine  to  coarse  grain. 
The  3  early  basin  metates  were  made  from 
unshaped  lava  boulders.  The  full  trough  and 
slab  metates  from  the  Pueblo  III  sites  were  all 
shaped. 

MANOS 

Fifty-one  manos  or  handstones  were  col- 
lected. These  can  be  divided  into  2  main  types: 


Table  20.    Metate  types  and  their  frequencies. 


SLAB 

BASIN 

CLOSED-END 
TROUGH 

FULL 
TROUGH 

TOTAL 

Pre-Pueblo   I 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Pueblo  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo  II 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  III 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  III 

2 

0 

2 

3 

7 

Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 

12 

3 

5 

11 

31 

Pueblo  m 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Pueblo  Ill-Pueblo  IV 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Miscellaneous 

0 
~W 

0 

0 

0 

"IT 

0 

Total 

10 

57 

bowls,  and  axes  in  decreasing  numbers.  A  few 
beads,  shell  ornaments,  and  fetishes  were  also 
found. 

METATES 

Fifty-seven  whole  or  fragmentary  metates 
were  noted.  Table  20  shows  the  4  types  of 
metates  (basin  metate,  slab  metate,  closed-end 
trough  metate,  and  full  trough  metate),  and 
their  occurrence  in  the  sites. 

The  metates  are  too  few  in  number,  from 
too  many  sites,  and  from  too  large  an  area  to 
be  of  much  importance  in  determining  cultural 
relationships.  No  noticeable  change  in  the 
preference  for  any  one  type  of  metate  can  be 
proved— but  it  would  seem  that  basin  metates 
are  a  trifle  more  common  on  early  sites,  and 
that  full  trough  and  slab  metates  are  more 
often   found  on   the   later  ruins.  Closed-end 


circular  or  oval,  and  rectangular.  A  further 
subdivision  was  made  with  reference  to 
whether  the  manos  were  used  on  one  or  both 
faces.  Again,  very  little  information  can  be 
obtained  from  these  tools,  due  to  their  scarcity 
in  relation  to  the  great  number  of  sites  found 
in  the  large  area.  Table  21  shows  the  break- 
down of  the  4  major  types  of  manos  and  their 
relation  to  the  cultural  periods. 

The  most  commonly  found  manos  in  the 
early  sites  were  either  circular  or  oval.  Rec- 
tangular manos  were  more  numerous  in  the 
later  sites.  This  would  be  expected  when  one 
considers  that  trough  and  slab  metates,  both 
used  with  rectangular  manos,  were  the  usual 
late-type  metates.  Biface  circular  and  biface 
rectangular  manos  outnumbered  the  uniface 
manos  of  both  shapes.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  manos  (42)  were  made  of  basaltic  rock. 
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Table  21.    Mano  types  and  their  frequencies. 
CIRCULAR    OR      CIRCULAR  OR     RECTANGULAR,       RECTANGULAR, 


OVAL, 

UNIFACE 

OVAL,  BIFACE 

UNIFACE 

BIFACE 

TOTAL 

Pre-Pueblo  I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pre-Pueblo   I-Pueblo   I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  II 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Pueblo  II 

3 

1 

2 

5 

11 

Pre-Pueblo  I-Pueblo  III 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo  I-Pueblo  III 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Pueblo  II-Pueblo  III 

0 

5 

9 

12 

26 

Pueblo  III 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo  Ill-Pueblo  IV 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

T 

~nr 

U 

"23 

IT 

Sandstone  manos  were  less  numerous  (8),  and 
one  mano  was  made  of  fossiliferous  limestone. 

ARROW  OR  SPEAR  POINTS 

Points  were  found  on  49  sites.  The  details 
of  these  artifacts  are  given  below.  Figure  18 
shows  some  of  the  points  in  actual  size 
and  the  site  on  which  the  points  were 
found,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  site.  The 
plates  show  only  the  complete  points  and  the 
broken  points  which  have  a  base. 

Point  Comparisons 

Little  definitive  information  can  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  the  points  by  periods.  Leaf- 
shaped  and  triangular,  unnotched  points  are 
common  in  the  early  periods,  but  are  not 
found  exclusively  in  the  periods  prior  to 
Pueblo  II.  The  lateral  side-notched  points  are 
found  in  all  periods  after  Pueblo  II,  along  with 
a  few  leaf-shaped  points  and  side-notched 
points  with  a  basal  notch. 

In  general,  in  the  later  sites,  the  points  are 
smaller  than  in  the  earlier  ones,  but  this  is  only 
a  generality  rather  than  an  actuality. 

The  diagonal-notched  point,  a  type  common 
in  early  Mogollon  sites,  is  surprisingly  lacking 
in  this  collection,  only  3  having  been  found. 
One,  figure  18  c,  d,  is  similar  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  San  Pedro  Stage  of  the  Cochise 
Culture. 

Nothing    diagnostic    or    definitive    can    be 

1  Identification  of  the  material  used  by  the  natives 
in  making  the  points  was  done  by  Mr.  John  Anthony, 


ascertained  by  studying  the  points  with  regard 
to  the  regions  in  which  they  were  found. 
Leaf-shaped  points  were  found  in  all  regions, 
and  triangular  points,  with  or  without  lateral 
side  notches  and  with  or  without  basal 
notches,  were  also  seen  in  most  of  the  regions. 

Materials  Used 

The  materials1  used  by  the  prehistoric  occu- 
pants of  the  country  were  obsidian,  basalt, 
chalcedony,  chert,  pitchstone,  jasper,  vitro- 
phyre,  and  opal. 

Obsidian  and  chalcedony  points  were  found 
throughout  the  survey,  although  the  chalce- 
dony ones  were  more  common  in  the  moun- 
tain country  than  in  the  plateau.  Basalt  was  the 
next  most  common  material,  and  that,  too,  was 
more  frequently  used  in  the  mountains.  Chert 
was  used  in  both  the  plateau  and  the  mountain 
country,  as  were  vitrophyre  rocks.  Jasper, 
pitchstone,  and  petrified  wood  were  found  in 
plateau  sites  only,  and  white  opal  was  found 
only  in  the  mountain  area. 

Over  half  the  points  (26  out  of  49)  were 
made  of  obsidian  or  chalcedony,  and  over 
three-quarters  of  them  were  made  from 
obsidian,  chalcedony,  basalt,  and  chert.  The 
other  materials  were  rarely  found. 

Other  stone  tools  found  during  the  survey 
have  been  listed  under  4  categories. 

1.    Battering  tools 

(a)  Mauls 

(b)  Hammerstones 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Arizona. 
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2.  Cutting  tools 

(a)  Scrapers 

(b)  Axes 

(c)  Blades 

(d)  Knives 

(e)  Drills 

3.  Grinding  tools 

(a)  Mortars 

(b)  Bowls 

(c)  Pestles 

4.  Miscellaneous  objects 

BATTERING  TOOLS 

Hammerstones  were  found  on  many  sites 
but  were  not  collected,  as  no  conclusions  con- 
cerning cultural  influences  could  be  ascer- 
tained from  them.  They  were  made  from  any 
hard  rock  that  was  available.  Polishing  pebbles 
were  not  collected  for  the  same  reason.  These 
were  frequently  observed  on  sites  in  all  the 
valleys. 

The  only  other  battering  tool  found  was  a 
full-grooved  maul  in  a  Pre-Pueblo  I  pithouse 
village  overlooking  the  Rio  Salado  (127).  This 
was  a  gray  ware  site,  and  the  maul  is  like  those 
found  in  the  San  Juan  Anasazi  Basket  Maker 
III  villages.  Two  axes  used  as  mauls  were  also 
found  during  the  survey.  A  % -grooved  green 
andesite  axe  showing  heavy  pounding  on  the 
sharpened  end  came  from  a  Pueblo  II  village 
near  Mariana  Mesa,  and  a  full-grooved  axe 
with  the  sharpened  end  badly  battered  was 
found  at  the  Trechado  Springs  site  (190). 

CUTTING  AND  SCRAPING  TOOLS 

Seventeen  scrapers  were  collected,  ranging 
from  a  ground-edged  scraper  typical  of  Co- 
chise and  the  Mogollon  to  well-chipped  side, 
end,  snub-nosed,  and  crescentic  types.  Por- 
tions of  6  blades  were  collected  as  well  as  one 
complete  knife  with  carefully  retouched  edges. 

Drills  were  found  on  5  sites.  Three  were 
small  and  made  of  obsidian,  pitchstone,  or 
chalcedony.  A  pitchstone  saw  with  serrate 
teeth  was  also  collected. 

Choppers  were  seen  on  many  sites,  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  mountain  country. 

GROUND  STONE  TOOLS 

Small,  roughly-shaped  mortars  and  one 
large  deep  mortar  were  noted;  this  last  was  in 
bed  rock  near  a  cave.  Only  one  pestle  was 
found,  and  that  was  fragmentary. 


ORNAMENTS  AND  SHELL  OBJECTS 

A  partially  drilled  chalcedony  bead  of  oval 
shape,  2  turquoise  disk  beads,  and  2  small 
drilled  pendants  of  turquoise  were  collected. 
The  turquoise  were  on  sites  north  of  the 
mountains. 

Two  fragmentary  glycymeris  shell  bracelets 
were  collected.  Both  were  narrow  and  showed 
no  signs  of  decoration  by  means  of  carving 
or  other  types  of  ornamentation.  A  small  shell 
bead  was  found  on  Site  44  in  Centerfire  Creek. 
Shell  was  not  commonly  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  sites  in  this  country. 

DISCUSSION 

Very  little  can  be  said  regarding  these  arti- 
facts. They  were,  with  few  exceptions,  not 
numerous,  and  those  exceptions— the  polishing 
stones  and  the  hammerstones— are  common  to 
all  ceramic  cultures  in  the  prehistoric  South- 
west. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  a  change  in  prefer- 
ence in  the  metates.  The  unshaped  basin  metate 
seems  to  be  common  in  the  early  sites,  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  closed- 
end  trough  metates,  and  then  an  increase  of 
the  full  trough  and  slab  metates  in  the  later 
sites.  This  change  follows  a  pattern  that  has 
been  seen  in  the  Pinelawn  and  Forestdale 
regions  and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  moun- 
tain and  plateau  country.  The  change  away 
from  basin  metates  may  not  occur  as  early  in 
the  San  Simon  and  Mimbres  Branches  of  the 
Mogollon  as  it  does  in  the  Reserve-Tularosa 
area.  Troughed  metates  have  been  considered 
a  San  Juan  Anasazi  trait,  and  the  acceptance 
of  this  type  in  the  northern  Mogollon  country 
at  an  earlier  date  than  in  the  southern  Mogo- 
llon area  might  thus  be  expected. 

The  finding  of  both  full  and  % -grooved 
axes  and  mauls  in  the  northern  Mogollon 
country  helps  to  emphasize  the  mixing  of  the 
Mogollon  and  San  Juan  Anasazi  cultural  ele- 
ments in  this  region. 

Nothing  concrete  can  be  ascertained  from 
a  study  of  the  arrow  points.  Small  points  are 
more  common  in  the  later  sites,  and  larger 
points  in  the  earlier  sites.  The  scarcity  of  the 
Mogollon-type  diagonally-notched  point  is 
surprising  in  this  area  where  the  early  period 
sites  seem  to  show  a  Mogollon  culture  pattern. 


PATTERNS  OF  POPULATION 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  known  that  an  archaeo- 
•logical  survey  produces  little  positive  in- 
formation about  the  material  culture  of  a 
region,  it  does  produce  more  possible  clues 
about  the  patterns  of  population  than  can  be 
obtained  from  an  excavation  of  one  or  more 
sites  in  a  restricted  region.  The  combination 
of  an  archaeological  survey  with  excavations 
at  key  sites  located  during  the  survey  is  one 


of  the  most  practical  methods  of  working  out 
the  material  development  and  the  geographic 
distribution  of  a  culture  throughout  all  the 
phases  of  its  growth.  The  Survey  Division  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  Upper  Gila  Expedition 
located  two  main  cultural  areas  during  three 
seasons'  work,  and  the  Excavation  Division 
completed,  in  1954,  its  sixth  season  of  excava- 
tions in  the  northernmost  of  these  areas. 


CULTURAL  DIVISIONS 


The  entire  territory  that  was  covered  in  the 
three  summers  spent  in  surveying  can  be 
broken  down  into  three  main  divisions.  Most 
of  the  sites  found  in  the  southern  section  could 
be  fitted  into  the  phase  sequence  of  the  Mim- 
bres  Culture,  and  thus  the  southern  section  can 
be  considered  to  have  been  occupied  in  pre- 
historic times  by  people  who  were  bearers 
of  the  Mimbres  tradition,  a  regional  develop- 
ment or  branch  of  the  Mogollon.  The  best- 
known  region  of  the  Mimbres  Culture  is  the 
valley  of  the  Mimbres  River.  There  its  de- 
velopment has  been  worked  out  with  some 
degree  of  clarity  from  around  500  a.d.  up  to 
approximately  1200  a.d.  The  styles  of  archi- 
tecture are  known  for  each  phase  and  the 
characteristic  pottery  types  have  been  recog- 
nized and  described.  A  study  of  the  sites  found 
during  the  survey  shows  that  villages  similar  to 
those  of  the  Mimbres  Valley  were  found  in 
the  upper  Gila  River  Valley,  north  into  the 
southern  section  of  the  Saint  Augustine  Plains, 
in  the  lower  and  middle  Blue  River  Valley, 
and  in  the  lower  and  middle  San  Francisco 
River  Valley. 

NORTHERN  MIMBRES  BOUNDARY 

A  boundary  line  marking  the  northern 
periphery  of  the  Mimbres  Branch  of  the 
Mogollon  Culture  has  been  drawn  on  figure 
10.  This  boundary  is  based  on  the  following 
sites,  at  which  the  house  types  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  architecture  of  the  Mimbres 

1  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936b. 

1  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1940,  1943,  1947, 
1949,  1950a  and  1950b. 


Branch  and  the  local  pottery  types  were 
those  associated  with  the  development  of  that 
branch  of  the  Mogollon. 

Blue  River  Valley  sites:    1,  2,  4,  5. 

Middle    Gila    River    Valley    sites:    25,    Gila    Cliff 

Dwellings  National  Park. 
Mimbres  River  Valley  sites:  21,  23,  24. 
San  Francisco  River  Valley  sites:  Mogollon:  1:15s1 

Martin's  Pinelawn  area  sites; 2  Starkweather  Ruin." 
Saint  Augustine  Plains:   Bat  Cave.' 

A  study  of  Hough's  survey  5  of  the  ruins  in 
this  country  helps  confirm  this  boundary. 

MOGOLLON  CHARACTER  OF 
CULTURE 

North  of  this  boundary  some  20  to  30  miles 
lies  the  northern  edge  of  the  central  mountain 
belt  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  culture 
here  is  essentially  Mogollon  in  character.  The 
people  lived  in  the  mountain  land  rather  than 
the  nearby  plateau  area,  and  in  the  earliest 
periods  they  chose  to  build  their  homes  on  the 
tops  of  high  mesas  and  isolated  ridges,  well 
back  from  the  main  streams  of  travel.  At  an 
early  date,  they  made  a  polished  brown  ware, 
a  slipped  red  ware,  and  a  smudged  brown  ware. 
They  lived  in  the  early  periods  in  roughly 
circular  pithouses  and  used  crudely  shaped 
basin  metates. 

This  culture  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  Mimbres  Branch.  From  early 
times,  there  can  be  seen  in  the  sites  of  this 

'Nesbitt,  P.  S.,  1938. 

'  Dick,  H.  W.,  in  preparation. 

■  Hough,  W.,  1907. 
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Fig.  10.    West  Central  New  Mexico   and   East  Central   Arizona,  showing  Mimbres-Alpine 
boundary  during  late  Pueblo  I-early  Pueblo  II.  (Circled  numbers  refer  to  text  figures  2  to  9.) 


region  aspects  of  culture  which  differ  from 
the  Mimbres.  These  sites  show  a  mixture  of 
San  Juan  Anasazi  and  Mogollon  characteristics 
at  an  earlier  period  than  do  those  in  the  Mim- 
bres region,  and  also  show  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  San  Juan  Anasazi  traits  than  is  seen 
further  south  in  the  Mimbres  sites.  Gladwin 
calls  the   culture   of  this   area   "The   Cibola 


Branch  of  the  Mogollon  Culture."6  I  prefer 
keeping  the  term  Cibola  for  the  Zuni  area  and 
propose  the  term  Alpine  Branch.  The  country- 
occupied  by  this  branch  can  be  partially  de- 
lineated as  follows:  from  the  White  Mountains 
of  Arizona  to  the  Quemado  area  of  New  Mex- 
ico, extending  perhaps  as  far  east  as  the  Datil 
Mountains,  although  the  sites  located  in  this 

•  Gladwin,  W.,  and  H.  S.,  1934. 
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region  are  few  in  number  and  more  work  is 
needed  before  it  can  be  definitely  included  in 
the  Alpine  Branch,  and  from  the  northern 
edge  of  the  mountain  belt  south  to  a  line 
marked  by  the  Saint  Augustine  Plains,  the 
Tularosa  River  Valley,  and  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  San  Francisco  River  Valley.  Here  the 
boundary  line  turns  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  include  the  upper  Blue  River.  The 
western  section  is,  at  present,  unknown.  Sites 
thought  to  mark  the  southern  extent  of  the 
Alpine  Branch  of  the  Mogollon  and  help  mark 
the  boundary  on  figure  10  are: 

Blue  River  Valley:  7-9,  10a,  11,  12,  16-19. 

Upper  San  Francisco  River  Valley:  All  sites  listed 

on  figure  4,  Luna  Village.' 
Tularosa  River  Valley:  All  sites  listed  on  figure  5. 
Springerville  Area:  All  sites  listed  on  figure  6. 

ALPINE  BRANCH 
Pre-Pueblo  I  Sites 

The  architectural  details  of  the  early  periods 
in  this  region  are  not  known.  Site  469,  situated 
on  a  high,  flat-topped  mesa  overlooking  the 
upper  San  Francisco  River,  may  prove  to  be 
the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest,  found 
throughout  the  entire  survey.  Circular  patterns 
in  the  sparse  grass  that  covers  the  mesa,  pro- 
duced by  a  lusher  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
suggest  that  circular  pithouses  may  underlie 
the  surface.8  Excavations  will  be  needed  here 
to  prove  or  disprove  this.  The  only  pottery 
found  at  this  site  was  a  brown  paste  ware, 
resembling  Alma  Plain. 

If  Site  469  is  as  old  as  the  S  U  site,  either 
there  was  a  long  period  when  there  was  little 
cultural  change,  or  there  is  a  gap  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  culture  of  this  region  of  500  or 
more  years,  for  the  next  known  age  of  any 
site  is  around  500  a.d.  The  development  from 
this  time  on  shows  that  the  San  Juan  Anasazi 
were  influencing  the  local  culture.  During  the 
summer  of  1950,  2  early  pithouse  sites  (637, 
638)  were  located  near  Quemado,  New  Mex- 
ico. The  pottery  on  these  sites,  Alma  Plain, 
San  Francisco  Red,  Lino  Gray,  La  Plata  Black- 
on-white,  Whitemound  Black-on-white,  sug- 

7  Hough,  W.,  1919. 

8  Work  in  sites  in  Europe  and  in  the  plains  of  the 
United  States  has  shown  after  excavation  that  dis- 
turbed  soil   produces   a   more   luxuriant   growth   of 


gest  a  date  of  occupation  between  500  a.d.  and 
700  a.d.  or,  if  Gladwin's  dating  is  accepted, 
between  700  and  800  a.d.  The  sherds  here 
show  a  mixture  of  Mogollon  and  San  Juan 
Anasazi  types.  At  Site  638  both  a  basin  metate 
and  a  thin  slab  metate  with  a  shallow  trough  at 
one  end  were  seen,  suggesting  that  both  the 
typical  early  Mogollon  and  the  San  Juan  Ana- 
sazi metates  were  used  here.  The  houses  were 
subterranean  and  roughly  D-shaped  with 
either  a  ventilator  or  entrance  passage,  the 
latter  usually  of  the  expanding  or  antechamber 
type.  Four-post  roof  supports,  a  central  fire 
basin,  clay  floor  dividers,  and  2  stone-filled, 
clay-covered  pits  are  common  features. 

The  Luna  Village  Site 

Hough's  Luna  Village 9  gives  us  the  next 
clue  to  the  development  of  the  culture  in  the 
Alpine  Branch.  He  excavated  6  houses  and  a 
large  circular  house  84  feet  in  diameter  which 
he  calls  a  "dance  pit,"  and  which  may  have 
been  that  or  a  "great  kiva."  It  was  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  10  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
which  suggests  that  it  may  well  have  been 
once  roofed  over.  The  open  "dance  areas"  are 
not  usually  deeply  excavated.  Unfortunately, 
Hough  did  not  excavate  the  entire  building, 
but  instead,  just  trenched  the  center  and  the 
wall  outline. 

The  houses  at  Luna,  with  no  side  entry- 
ways,  but  with  benches  and  of  circular  shape, 
seem  to  be  of  northern  origin.  Houses  of  the 
same  general  date,  found  to  the  south  in  the 
Mimbres  country,  are  square  or  rectangular 
and  have  a  long  sloping  side  entrance  passage. 

The  stone  artifacts  show  a  mixture  of  north- 
ern and  southern  traits.  The  metates  are  more 
San  Juan  Anasazi  in  type  than  Mogollon;  the 
mortars  are  like  those  of  the  Mogollon,  as  are 
the  % -grooved  axes. 

It  is  the  pottery  that  shows  the  mixture  of 
the  northern  and  southern  cultures  more  clear- 
ly than  any  of  the  other  features.  The  utility 
wares  are  a  brown  paste  pottery,  perhaps  Alma 
Plain,  Alma  Neckbanded,  and  Three  Circle 
Neck  Corrugated.  These  pots  are  represented 
in  Hough's  figures   30,   33,  and   31,   and  he 

plants,  and  that  this  growth  follows  with  surprising 
fidelity  the  original  disturbance  (see  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  June,  1951,  pp.  972,  973). 
■  Hough,  W.,  1919. 
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mentions  that  the  predominant  pottery  is 
represented  by  fragments  of  coarse,  brown, 
polished  (Alma  Plain?)  and  unpolished  (Alma 
Rough? )  pottery  made  from  local  clay.  These 
most  certainly  would  seem  to  be  examples  of 
the  Mogollon  types  of  pottery,  as  would  be 
the  variety  described  as 10  "coarse,  brown 
paste  washed  with  white  and  decorated  with 
red-brown"  (Three  Circle  Red-on-white?) 
which  Hough  suggests  probably  was  of  south- 
ern origin. 

The  northern  varieties  would  seem,  from 
the  descriptions  and  the  drawings,  to  be  either 
examples  of  Kiatuthlanna  or  Red  Mesa  black- 
on-white,  or  local  pieces  which  might  be  the 
early  variant  of  Reserve  Black-on-white.  Here 
we  see  northern  influence  in  the  local  patterns. 

Late  Pueblo  I-Early  Pueblo  II  Sites 

The  next  step  in  the  sequence  of  develop- 
ment is  probably  that  in  which  were  found 
both  jacal  and  rough  boulder-masonry  pueblos 
of  one  to  3  or  4  rooms.  Pithouses  may  or  may 
not  have  been  used  during  this  period.  The 
pottery  types  are  Reserve  Black-on-white 
(early  variant),  Three  Circle  Neck  Corru- 
gated, and  corrugated  brown  ware,  plain 
brown,  and  smudged  brown.  Intrusive  in  these 
sites  are  Red  Mesa  Black-on-white  from  the 
north  and  Three  Circle  Red-on-white  and 
Mimbres  Boldface,  the  latter  being  rare,  from 
the  south. 

Pueblo  II  Sites 

The  Reserve  Phase,  next  in  this  sequence, 
would  be  represented  by  the  one-  to  10-room, 
or  larger,  boulder-masonry  pueblos  that  are 
typical  of  a  large  majority  of  the  sites  through- 
out the  entire  mountain  region.  These  com- 
munities were  probably  single-family  or  ex- 
tended-family units.  They  often  have  a  court 
or  plaza  formed  partially  by  the  rooms  of  the 
pueblo  and  partially  by  a  wing  wall  or  a  plaza 
wall.  Kivas  of  uncertain  shape  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

The  characteristic  local  pottery  types  are 
Reserve  Black-on-white,  Reserve  Fillet  Rim, 
Alma  Plain,  neck-corrugated  brown  ware,  and 
smudged  brown  ware,  and  intrusive  sherds  of 
some  or  all  of  the  following  northern  types: 
Puerco   Black-on-white,   Escavada   Black-on- 

10  Hough,  W.,  1919,  p.  422. 


white,  Gallup  Black-on-white,  and  Puerco  and 
Wingate  black-on-reds.  A  few  sherds  of  Mim- 
bres Boldface  may  be  found,  and  even  fewer 
Mimbres  Classic. 

During  the  Reserve  Phase,  the  Alpine 
Branch  seems  to  have  been  carried  south  into 
the  country  that  had  been  occupied  in  prior 
periods  by  bearers  of  the  Mimbres  Culture. 
Trade  ware  from  the  plateau  and  northern 
mountain  regions  had  been  entering  the  south- 
ern mountain  country  before  this  time,  but 
now  northern  or  Reserve  Phase  sites  are  found 
in  the  south.  Examples  would  be  Site  46  on 
Diamond  Creek  in  the  Gila  Mountains,  and 
Martin's  Reserve  Phase  sites  in  the  Pinelawn 
Valley. 

Pueblo  III  Sites 

The  Tularosa  Phase  follows  the  Reserve. 
This  late  phase  has  not  been  described  here- 
tofore, although  the  recent  report  edited  by 
Wendorf  ll  can  be  said  partially  to  fill  in  the 
material  for  the  early  portion  of  this  phase. 
The  awaited  reports  of  the  Chicago  Museum 
of  Natural  History's  work  under  Martin  and 
Rinaldo  should  amplify  the  story  of  this  period 
in  the  Tularosa  drainage.  Large  multi-roomed 
pueblos,  built  with  walls  of  shaped  and  coursed 
sandstone  and  basalt  masonry,  and  with  rooms 
often  built  to  enclose  a  plaza  or  courtyard,  are 
typical  of  this  era.  These  buildings  may  be  of 
more  than  one  story.  There  are  usually  one  or 
more  depressions  near  the  pueblo,  often  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  courts,  and  a  few  large  or 
"great  kivas"  occur.  These  may  be  circular  or 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  usually  have  a  ramp 
entrance  facing  to  the  east  or  to  the  south. 
Typical  pottery  types  of  the  Tularosa  Phase 
are  Tularosa  Black-on-white,  Tularosa  Fillet 
Rim,  Tularosa  White-on-red,  and  corrugated 
brown  wares.  Intrusive  sherds  found  at  these 
pueblos  are:  Puerco  Black-on-white  (late  vari- 
ant), Chaco  Black-on-white,  Socorro  Black- 
on-white  (late  variant),  Wingate  and  Puerco 
black-on-reds,  and  St.  Johns  Polychrome. 

The  Late  Occupation 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Tularosa  Phase,  or 
perhaps  during  a  possible  later  phase  which 
may  be  identified  after  the  excavation  of  more 
late  sites  in  this  region  gives  us  a  better  picture, 

11  Wendorf,  F.,  1954,  pp.  66-104. 
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the  population  of  the  region  markedly  de- 
creased, and  it  is  thought  that  only  a  few  sites 
remained  occupied.  Some  of  these  sites  were 
built  in  defensive  positions.  None  appear  to 
last  long  and  it  is  thought  that  they  were 
abandoned  by  1300  a.d.  The  local  pottery 
types  continue  in  these  late  sites,  but  there  is 
a  marked  decrease,  and  in  some  a  complete 
absence,  of  intrusive  sherds. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Martin  of  the  Chicago  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum excavated  a  site  on  the  Upper  Blue 
River  12  in  the  summer  of  1955.  This  site  was 
located  on  the  survey  (Site  40)  and  thought 
to  be  among  the  last  occupied  villages  in  that 
valley.  Martin  reports  that  the  site  known  as 
"Foote  Canyon  Site"  was  a  pueblo  built 
around  4  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  inside  of  which 
was  a  roofed  plaza  and  probably  a  kiva.  Access 
was  by  way  of  a  gate  into  the  plaza.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  site,  as  well  as  several  others 
called  to  my  attention  after  the  close  of  field 
work,  was  occupied  during  the  late  13  th  cen- 
tury and  perhaps  into  the  early  14th  century. 
The  pottery  types  associated  with  these  late 
pueblos  are  Springerville  and  Pinedale  poly- 
chromes, Tularosa  and  Pinedale  black-on- 
whites,  Pinedale  Black-on-red,  and  local  util- 
ity wares  of  brown  paste. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  these  sites 
would  appear  to  last  far  into  the  14th  century, 
and  that  they  are  not  numerous,  and  that  none 
have  yet  been  located  in  the  Tularosa-Apache 
Creek  drainage  nor  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  central  mountain  country  of  New  Mexico. 

ALPINE  BRANCH  BOUNDARIES 

There  seem  thus  to  have  been  2  branches 
of  the  Mogollon  Culture  in  this  mountain 
country:  the  Mimbres  Branch,  included  in 
which  should  probably  be  the  sites  excavated 
in  and  near  Pinelawn  by  Martin;  and  the 
Alpine  Branch,  which  shows  an  earlier  as  well 
as  a  greater  intermixture  of  Mogollon  and  San 
Juan  Anasazi  traits  in  its  cultural  development 
than  does  the  southern  or  Mimbres  Branch. 
These  2  patterns  should  be  more  clearly  differ- 
entiated by  future  archaeological  studies  in  the 
northern  mountain  country. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Alpine  Branch 
is  not  definite.  East  of  the  Tularosa  Valley, 

12  Martin,  P.  S.,  1955,  pp.  6,  7. 


there  were  no  permanent  sites.  North  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tularosa  lies  Mangas  Moun- 
tain, where  no  sites  were  located;  and  only  a 
few  sites  were  found  north  of  Highway  60  in 
the  area  just  west  of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains. 

A  line  running  approximately  along  the 
Continental  Divide  from  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Tularosa  River  might  mark  the  eastern 
extent  of  the  Alpine  Branch.  East  of  that  area, 
the  pottery,  though  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  of  the  Alpine  Branch,  is  sufficiently 
different  in  character  to  suggest  a  separate 
branch.  Other  details  of  culture  also  suggest 
that,  with  further  study,  the  culture  here  may 
be  placed  in  another  division. 

The  western  boundary  is  as  yet  uncertain, 
but  it  may  adjoin  the  Forestdale  Branch,  with 
which  the  Alpine  Branch  has  many  similarities, 
both  architectural  and  ceramic. 

THE  CIBOLA  BRANCH  BOUNDARIES 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  Cibola 
Branch  is  a  problem  which  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  survey.  No  definite  information 
is  available  in  the  northeast  section  and  only 
a  limited  amount  of  work,  outlined  in  Chapter 
II  for  the  Zuni  region,  has  been  done  in  the 
northwest.  If  there  should  be  a  division  be- 
tween the  culture  of  the  Chaco  and  the  Zuni, 
and  I  think  there  should  be,  and  where  that 
division  should  be  made,  await  the  results  of 
future  work  in  the  north.  The  border  between 
the  Alpine  and  Cibola  regions  can  be  said  to 
be  the  northern  edge  of  the  central  mountain 
chain  which  runs  eastward  from  the  White 
Mountains  of  Arizona  into  New  Mexico. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  brown  ware 
sites  along  the  upper  reaches  of  streams  flow- 
ing north  from  the  mountains.  When  these 
streams  flow  out  into  the  plateau  country,  the 
typical  pottery  found  on  the  sites  is  apt  to  be 
of  gray  paste,  and  brown  ware  sherds  usually 
make  up  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total. 

This  border  appears  to  fluctuate  in  time,  for 
there  are  evidences  of  possible  extensions  of 
the  brown  ware  tradition  into  the  plateau 
during  different  periods.  There  are  brown 
ware  sites  extending  well  north  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Pre-Pueblo  I.  Again  in  late  Pueblo  I- 
early  Pueblo  II  there  is  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  Mariana  Mesa  country  of  brown  ware 
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sites,  followed  by  a  final  increase  in  brown 
ware  sites  with  Tularosa  Black-on-white  on 
them  toward  the  end  of  Pueblo  III.  These 
cultural  pulsations  into  the  plateau  area  have 
been  seen  as  far  north  as  the  Cebolleta  Mesa 
country  where  Dittert  and  Ruppe  have  found 


evidence  of  brown  ware  sites  during  the  same 
time  periods. 

In  general,  however,  the  border  between 
the  Alpine  and  Cibola  does  follow  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  from  Springerville  on 
the  west  to  the  Continental  Divide  on  the  east. 


POPULATION  MOVEMENTS 


Just  as  the  survey  has  shown  possibly  differ- 
ing patterns  of  culture  in  this  vast  mountain 
country,  so  too  have  these  studies  shown 
movements  of  the  population  during  the  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  which  these  valleys  were 
occupied. 

THE  LITTLE  COLORADO  REGION 

A  study  of  the  sites  in  2  of  the  main  river 
systems  in  the  higher  mountains  shows  that 
there  was  a  shifting  downstream,  as  the  years 
went  by,  of  the  centers  of  population. 

The  summaries  of  the  archaeology  of  each 
river  area  have  shown  that  the  early  sites  were 
usually  the  least  numerous,  and  that  from  Pre- 
Pueblo  I  into  Pueblo  II  there  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  villages  occupied  in 
each  period.  From  Pueblo  III  on  there  seems 
to  be  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sites,  but  an  increase  in  their  size,  suggesting 
that  although  the  number  of  villages  decreased, 
the  population  may  well  have  been  as  large 
or  larger,  and  that  during  Pueblo  III  the  people 
crowded  together  in  big  urban  centers,  largely 
abandoning  their  individual  family  units.  With 
this  change  into  larger  communities,  the  move- 
ment downstream  into  lower  elevations  was 
accelerated. 

In  the  combined  Little  Colorado  River 
drainage,  made  up  of  Nutrioso  Creek,  Coyote 
Creek,  Water  Canyon  Creek,  and  the  Little 
Colorado  River  itself,  127  different  sites  were 
found.  Some  of  these  were  occupied  in  one 
period  only,  but  many,  actually  the  majority, 
were  lived  in  during  more  than  one  period. 
In  the  following  charts,  each  site  has  been 
counted  for  each  period  of  its  occupation; 
thus,  if  a  site  was  occupied  during  Pueblo  I 
and  Pueblo  II,  it  has  been  counted  twice,  once 
as  a  Pueblo  I  site  and  once  as  a  Pueblo  II  site. 

The  Nutrioso  and  Coyote  Creeks  are  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Little  Colorado  River.  The 


Little  Colorado  sites,  which  are  clustered  in 
Round  Valley,  are  in  the  lower  elevations. 

Table  22.    Population  trends  in  the  Little 
Colorado  region. 
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Growth  of  Population 

Table  22  clearly  shows  the  increase  in  sites 
from  Pre-Pueblo  I  up  to  Pueblo  II,  and  then 
the  decrease  from  that  high  point,  but  it  does 
not  show  that  the  32  Pueblo  III  villages  had 
many  more  rooms  than  did  the  79  Pueblo  II 
villages. 

Twelve  of  the  1 8  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites  are  situ- 
ated on  the  upper  tributary  streams,  and  20 
of  the  26  Pueblo  I  villages  were  also  located 
in  the  higher  elevations.  The  increase  in  Pueblo 
II  villages  is  most  marked  in  the  Round  Valley 
region  of  the  Little  Colorado  River  and  less 
so  in  the  upper  tributaries.  By  Pueblo  III,  the 
number  of  late  sites  has  decreased  enormously 
in  the  upper  tributaries— only  9  out  of  32 
Pueblo  III  sites  are  in  the  upper  valleys  and  23 
are  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado. 
No  Pueblo  IV  sites  are  in  the  mountains,  for 
the  one  Pueblo  IV  site  on  Coyote  Creek  is  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  that  valley,  out  in  the 
plateau  country  north  of  the  mountains.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  2  of  the  Pre-Pueblo  I 
sites  in  the  Little  Colorado  Valley  are  in  the 
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mountains  and  not  in  the  lower  valley.  So  that 
actually  14  out  of  18  of  the  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites, 
or  over  two-thirds,  were  built  in  the  high 
mountain  country,  while  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  Pueblo  III  villages  were  in  the 
warmer  and  lower  main  valley  of  the  Little 
Colorado. 

TULAROSA-APACHE  CREEK 

Turning  to  the  Apache  Creek-Tularosa 
River  system,  we  find  the  same  picture.  Table 
23  shows  the  number  of  sites  in  each  period  in 
the  Hardcastle,  Perry  Lawson,  and  Gallo 
Mountain  valleys,  as  compared  with  those 
lower  down  in  Apache  Creek  and  the  Tularosa 
River  valleys. 

Table  23.    Population  trends  in  the  Tularosa 
River-Apache  Creek  region. 
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Growth  of  Population 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  in  one 
of  the  principal  valleys,  we  can  see  much  the 
same  pattern  of  population  as  was  seen  in  the 
Little  Colorado  River  Valley  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  majority  of  the  early  sites  are  in 
the  high  country,  but  they  are  never  numer- 
ous in  Pre-Pueblo  I  times.  In  the  Gallo  Moun- 
tains and  the  Hardcastle  country  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  Pueblo  I  sites  can 
be  seen,  followed  by  an  even  greater  increase 
of  Pueblo  II  communities.  In  these  2  valleys, 
123  out  of  a  total  of  137  sites  found  were 
occupied  during  Pueblo  II.  There  were  only 
20  sites  in  these  tributary  valleys  which  were 


occupied  in  Pueblo  III.  Four  of  these  were 
small  sherd  areas.  Thus  almost  half  of  the  late 
communities  were  in  the  lower  elevations  of 
the  Tularosa-Apache  Creek  drainage  system. 
Turning  to  the  lower  valleys,  we  find  the  usual 
scarcity  of  the  Pre-Pueblo  I  sites,  an  increase  of 
Pueblo  I,  and  an  even  greater  increase  of 
Pueblo  II  sites,  and  then  a  slight  decrease  in 
Pueblo  III  villages.  The  total  number  of  rooms 
in  the  Pueblo  III  sites  is  far  greater  than  that 
in  the  Pueblo  II  sites. 

DISCUSSION 

Pre-Pueblo  I  Sites 

The  population  patterns  shown  in  tables  22 
and  23  are  typical  of  most  of  the  valleys 
studied.  In  those  valleys  situated  in  the  higher 
mountains,  back  from  the  main  river,  the 
following  pattern  was  found  to  be  true:  Pre- 
Pueblo  I  sites  are  scarce,  and  often  are  found 
on  the  high  mesas  or  bluffs  overlooking  the 
upper  tributary  streams.  This  seems  to  be  true 
in  most  of  central  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Typical  examples  of  these  sites  would  be  the 
Promontory  Site  at  Pinelawn13  and  the  S  U 
village.14  The  latter,  though  not  on  a  high 
ridge,  lies  well  away  from  the  main  Wet  Leg- 
gett  Valley,  which  in  itself  is  no  more  than  a 
minor  tributary  stream.  Haury's  Bear  Ruin15 
and  Bluff  16  sites  are  both  situated  on  a  small 
upper  tributary,  and  the  latter  is  high  above 
the  valley  on  top  of  a  bluff,  as  its  name  implies. 
Wendorf's  Petrified  Forest  site,17  Mogollon 
1:15,18  Site  469  above  the  San  Francisco  Val- 
ley, and  Sites  637  and  638  of  this  survey  are 
all  early  village  sites  made  up  of  a  number  of 
pithouses,  and  all  are  situated  high  above  their 
valleys.  They  are  all,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Sites  637  and  638,  early  Mogollon 
villages. 

Pueblo  I  Sites 

Pueblo  I  sites  are  more  numerous  and  are 
found  in  all  the  valleys  studied.  However,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  largest  increase  in 
Pueblo  I  villages  comes  in  the  upper  tributary 
valleys,  and  that  in  the  lower  valley  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Pueblo  I  sites  is  small. 


"  Martin,  P.  S.,  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  and  E.  Antevs,  1949. 
"  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1940,  1943,  1947. 
15  Haury,  E.  W.,  1940. 


16  Haury,  E.  W.,  and  E.  B.  Sayles,  1947. 
"Wendorf,  F.,  1951,  pp.  77-83. 
18  Haury,  E.  W.,  1936b. 
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Pueblo  II  Sites 

Pueblo  II  is  the  time  of  great  expansion, 
with  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  house 
structures.  Many  factors  may  account  for  this 
apparently  vast  increase  in  population.  One 
factor  is  the  always  present  possibility  of  over- 
looking earlier  villages.  Another  is  that,  prior 
to  this  time,  the  mountain  people  were  living 
in  pithouse  communities  which  may  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  villages  of  some  size,  each 
containing  more  than  one  family  group.  The 
Pueblo  II  sites  are  more  numerous,  but  out  of 
30  pueblo  villages,  dated  as  having  been  occu- 
pied between  900  and  1100  a.d.,  12  were  of 
less  than  5  rooms,  and  8  had  between  6  and  8 
rooms.  Twenty  sites,  then,  in  the  Gallo  Moun- 
tain valleys,  out  of  30,  were  small  units  which 
probably  accommodated  no  more  than  an 
average  family.  These  were  family  homes  and 
were  not,  as  in  the  earlier  periods,  many  homes 
clustered  together  to  form  one  large  site. 
Pueblo  II  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of 
optimum  climatic  conditions  throughout  the 
Southwest 19  and  the  local  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  spread  out  into  every  area  where 
agriculture  could  be  practiced.  From  the  hab- 
itation pattern,  we  must  conclude,  also,  that  it 
was  generally  a  peaceful  period. 

The  other  factor  which  probably  accounts 
for  part  of  this  seemingly  great  increase  in 
population  is  the  obvious  one,  that  not  all  the 
pueblos  were  being  occupied  at  the  same  time, 
nor  were  all  of  them  occupied  through  Pueblo 
II.  This  abandoning  of  a  pueblo  and  occupa- 
tion of  another  was  probably  going  on 
throughout  these  200  years,  thus  helping  to 
account  for  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  phenomenal  increase. 

Pueblo  III  Sites 

The  final  period  saw  a  decrease  in  the  actual 
number  of  sites,  but  an  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  rooms  in  a  site.  These  villages  are 
more  apt  to  be  situated  on  the  ridges  and 
benches  overlooking  the  good  farming  lands 
in  the  lower  alluvial  valleys.  They  ranged  in 
size  from  small  one-  or  2-room  units,  probably 
outlying  farmhouses,  to  500-room  communi- 

"  Hack,  J.  T.,  1942,  p.  80. 


ties,  and  large  sites  were  the  typical  ones. 
Usually  the  Pueblo  III  villages  had  one  or  more 
possible  kiva  depressions  near  them,  and  these 
sites  suggest  that  the  individual  family  unit 
village  was  being  replaced  by  extended  family, 
clan,  or  multiple-group  villages. 

This  movement  seems  to  have  reached  a 
greater  climax  in  the  lower  valleys  than  in  the 
higher  tributary  regions.  The  population  prob- 
ably increased  in  Round  Valley,  the  Tularosa 
Valley,  and  other  main  valleys,  and  must  have 
decreased  in  the  higher  valleys  where  late 
sites  are  few  in  number  and  seldom  large  in 


size. 


Pueblo  IV  Sites 


After  1300  a.d.  or  thereabouts,  the  mountain 
country  seems  to  have  been  largely  abandoned 
by  Pueblo  peoples.  It  is  thought  that  the  Mim- 
bres  region  may  have  been  abandoned,  at  least 
temporarily,  by  1150  or  a  trifle  later.  By  the 
early  1300's,  the  entire  Alpine  region,  east  and 
southeast  of  the  White  Mountains,  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned,  for  few  sites  were  found 
in  the  mountains  which  had  Pueblo  IV  types 
of  pottery  on  them.  If  any  were  still  occupied, 
the  people  were  no  longer  trading  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  north,  west,  or  east,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  all  trade 
would  have  been  stopped  from  all  directions 
if  this  country  were  occupied. 

There  were  only  2  sections  in  which  sites 
were  found  which  could  be  dated  as  having 
lasted  later  than  1250  or  1300,  one  in  the 
northern  perimeter  of  the,  survey,  along  the 
rivers  which  flowed  north  from  the  mountains 
and  out  into  the  plateau  lands.  This  is  true  of 
the  Little  Colorado  River  Valley,  Coyote 
Creek,  the  Largo  Canyon,  Mariana  Mesa,  and 
the  Rio  Salado.  In  all  these  regions,  one  or 
more  sites  were  found  which  seemed  to  have 
lasted  after  1300.  Some  gave  the  impression 
of  not  having  lasted  much  longer,  for  the 
latest  sherds  were  of  types  which  were  being 
made  at  the  end  of  Pueblo  III  and  which  lasted 
only  a  short  time  after  the  end  of  that  period. 
A  few  sites,  and  those  were  often  the  very 
large,  or  the  fortified  and  defensive  sites,  had 
pottery  on  them  which  suggested  that  they 
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lasted  some  50  to  100  years  after  1300  a.d. 
Only  5  sites— Casa  Malpais  and  Site  146  on 
the  Little  Colorado  north  of  Springerville, 
the  Trechado  Springs  site,  and  Sites  113  and 
118  on  the  Rio  Salado— had  sherds  on  them 
suggesting  that  they  lasted  well  into  Pueblo 
IV.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  show  an 
increase  in  the  brown  utility  ware  sherds  over 
the  earlier  Pueblo  III  villages  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory, suggesting  a  northward  movement  of 
the  mountain  pueblo  groups  into  the  plateau 
country.  All  the  sites  were  abandoned  in 
Pueblo  IV,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  any  pueblos  were  built  or  occupied  in 
this  region  after  that  date. 

The  second  section  where  sites  were  occu- 
pied into  Pueblo  IV  was  the  southern  or 
Mimbres  country.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
approximately  around  1000  a.d.  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  pushing  southward  of  Mimbres 
type  sites  and  that  the  northern  border  shown 
on  figure  10  retreated  to  the  south  and  no 
longer  could  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  Alpine  and  Mimbres 
regions.  Reserve  and  Tularosa  Phase  sites  have 
been  found  well  down  toward  the  center  of 
the  Mimbres  country  and  sites  of  the  Pinedale 


Phase  and  Animas  Phase  have  also  been  found 
in  that  country. 

These  scattered  and  apparently  short-lived 
pueblos  suggest  that  either  some  Pueblo  peo- 
ples-were able  to  live  on  in  the  country  for 
some  years  after  the  greater  part  of  the  Mogo- 
llon  Pueblo  occupants  had  left,  or  that  a  few 
Pueblo  groups  wandered  into  the  empty 
country  after  the  late  1200's  from  Chihuahua 
to  the  south,  and  also  from  the  mountain 
country  of  Arizona,  built  their  villages,  occu- 
pied them  for  a  short  period,  and  then  aban- 
doned the  country  forever. 

Martin's  late  site  on  the  Blue  River  may 
represent  a  late  Pinedale  Phase  village.  The 
Blue  River  Valley  is  close  to  the  Point  of  Pines 
country,  where  it  is  known  that  Pueblo  peo- 
ples lived  on  into  the  15th  century,  and  it  is 
not  too  surprising  to  find  a  site  in  this  valley 
lasting  into  the  early  14th  century.  It  is  harder 
to  explain  the  Animas  and  Pinedale  Phase 
villages  in  the  central  Mimbres  country,  and 
the  most  logical  solution  to  this  problem  is 
probably  that  of  a  re-entry  into  the  abandoned 
region  by  pueblo-building  peoples  from  Chi- 
huahua and  the  mountain  country  of  eastern 
Arizona. 
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TRADE  ROUTES 


SURVEYS  and  excavations  in  sites  in  the 
central  mountain  country  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  have  shown  that,  from  very  early 
times,  cultural  ideas  were  being  incorporated 
from  both  the  north  and  the  south  into  the 
local  culture.  Hohokam  ideas  are  known  to 
have  entered  the  Mimbres  country,  and  it  is 
thought  that  both  the  idea  of  painted,  black- 
on-white  pottery  and  the  concept  of  an  above- 
ground  pueblo  structure  were  introduced 
from  the  San  Juan  Anasazi  area.  Both  ideas 
and  objects  must  have  been  brought  into  the 
mountain  country  by  traders  and  travelers, 
and  much  of  the  uniformity  of  Southwestern 
prehistoric  culture  may  be  due  as  much  to 
trade  as  to  cultural  "drift"  1  and  ecological 
factors.  That  travelers  and  traders  left  the 
mountain  country  to  trade  with  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  or  to  the  south  is  also 
known.2  Wheat's  recent  report  3  gives  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  cultural  contacts  in  the 
Southwest. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  survey  was  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  whether  trade  followed 
certain  routes  in  preference  to  others.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  this  could  be  ascertained 
only  by  a  study  of  trade  sherds,  that  is,  sherds 
intrusive  in  this  section  and  first  recognized 
and  described  by  archaeologists  studying  in 
other  sections  of  the  Southwest.  After  analyz- 
ing the  pottery  from  all  the  valley  sites,  some 
valleys  did  seem  to  have  more  trade  sherds  in 
them  than  others. 

TRADE  ALONG   MAIN  RIVER 
VALLEYS 

Trade  sherds  became  exceedingly  rare  in 
some  valleys  which  were  not  important  parts 
of  the  main  river  systems,  and  in  these  shorter 
and  smaller  valleys  which  lead  back  only  into 
the  mountains  it  seemed  as  though  contact 
with  other  parts  of  the  Southwest  remained 

1  Murdock,  G.  P.,  1949,  p.  198. 

2  See  Martin,  1949,  p.  187;  Hough,  1919,  p.  425; 
Roberts,  1931,  p.   118;  Gladwin,   1945,  p.  24;  Sayles, 


at  a  minimum.  It  was  on  the  sites  located  on 
the  main  river  valleys  that  the  intrusive  sherds 
were  most  numerous. 

The  hypothesis  has  been  presented  on  pages 
97-101  above  that  the  culture  found  in  the 
entire  southern  section  of  the  mountain  belt 
was  that  of  the  Mimbres  Branch  of  the  Mogo- 
llon.  Mimbres  Branch  sites  are  found  in  the 
Clifton,  Arizona,  country,  and  up  the  Blue 
River  and  San  Francisco  River,  the  2  main 
north-south-flowing  streams  in  this  western 
part  of  the  survey.  Mimbres  sites  are  known 
to  be  typical  of  the  Gila  Mountain  area,  and 
are  found  north  as  far  as  Bat  Cave  in  the  Saint 
Augustine  Plains,  where  Dick  has  found  the 
sherds  to  be  of  Mimbres  type,  and  Tularosa 
Cave,  where  Martin  also  finds  Mimbres  sherds. 

The  sites  in  the  Pinelawn  Valley  are  basi- 
cally Mimbres  Branch  sites,  as  is  the  early  pit- 
house  village  at  Starkweather  Ruin,  near  Re- 
serve. The  later  pueblo  there  appears  to  be 
a  Reserve  Phase,  Alpine  Branch,  site.  These 
represent  the  farthest  northern  extension  of 
the  Mimbres  Branch.  Figure  10  shows  this 
boundary  and  shows  its  irregularity.  The 
Mimbres  Branch  culture  is  not  firmly  in- 
trenched in  the  Blue  River  Valley  north  of 
latitude  33  degrees  35  minutes,  yet  12  miles 
to  the  east,  Mimbres  Branch  sites  are  found  in 
the  Wet  Leggett  Valley  (Pinelawn)  up  to 
33  degrees  40  minutes,  12  miles  farther  north 
than  in  the  Blue.  Southern-type  sites  are  even 
farther  north  in  the  eastern  mountain  area. 

There  seems  to  be  a  physiographic  reason 
for  <-his  irregular  northern  border  of  the  Mim- 
bres Branch.  A  box  canyon,  narrow  and  deep, 
separates  the  Blue  River  into  2  sections.  Sites 
of  the  Mimbres  Branch  are  not  found  north  of 
the  box  canyon,  where  sites  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Alpine  Branch  of  the  Mogollon.  In  the 
San  Francisco  Valley  there  is  a  narrow  box 
canyon  a  few  miles  north  of  Reserve,  New 
Mexico.  The  sites  south  of  the  box  resemble 


1945,  p.  47;  Haury,  1936b,  p.  26. 
8  Wheat,  J.  B.,  1955,  pp.  189-2 
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the  Mimbres  type,  but  those  north  of  the  box 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Alpine  Branch. 

In  the  Tularosa  River  Valley,  a  box  canyon 
occurs  northeast  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Tularosa  and  the  San  Francisco,  separating 
that  section  of  the  river  from  the  wide  fertile 
valley  of  the  Tularosa  between  the  Tularosa 
school  and  the  town  of  Aragon.  None  of  the 
sites  in  the  middle  Tularosa  Valley  can  be 
considered  typical  Mimbres.  They  differ  in 
architectural  features  and  in  ceramics  from 
those  of  the  Mimbres  Branch.  In  the  upper 
Tularosa,  east  of  Aragon,  Tularosa  Cave  shows 
Mimbres  pottery  types  to  be  the  common 
early  ones,  while  Reserve  and  Tularosa,  Alpine 
types,  are  more  common  in  the  later  levels. 
East  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Tularosa  River 
lie  the  Saint  Augustine  Plains,  an  area  where 
no  permanent  sites  were  found.  Bat  Cave,  a 
cave  shelter  on  the  edge  of  the  Plains,  seems 
to  have  a  Mimbres  Branch  ceramic  complex. 
North  of  the  Plains,  this  is  not  true,  and  the 
sherds  found  resemble  the  northern  Tularosa- 
Reserve  type  and  Socorro-type  black-on- 
whites.  The  plains  themselves,  then,  seem  to 
have  formed  the  northeast  boundary  of  the 
Mimbres  in  this  region. 

The  aforementioned  box  canyons,  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains,  a  high  and  rugged  range 
forming  the  divide  between  the  Blue  and  San 
Francisco  Rivers,  and  the  Tularosa  Mountains, 
south  and  east  of  the  Tularosa  Valley,  and  the 
Saint  Augustine  Plains  seem  to  form  the  ap- 
proximate boundary  between  the  Mimbres  and 
Alpine  Branches. 

These  geographic  obstacles  seem  to  divide 
the  region  culturally,  but  they  did  not  stop 
the  trade  that  went  on  between  the  2  branches. 
The  streams  and  river  valleys  formed  the  main 
routes  of  travel,  and  the  box  canyons  do  not 
greatly  hinder  movement  back  and  forth 
through  the  steep-sided  gorges. 

A  flight  over  these  border  lands  and  south 
into  the  Mimbres  country  produced  a  possible 
clue  that  may  in  part  answer  the  question  as 
to  the  location  of  a  cultural  border  in  this 
region. 

South  in  the  Mimbres  country  the  valleys 
are  for  the  most  part  wider  than  in  the  north, 
and  the  mountains,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
are  wooded  primarily  on  the  northern  and 
protected    slopes,    while    the    southern    and 


warmer  portions  are  relatively  open  country. 
Warmer  climate,  less  heavily  forested  country 
and  wider  alluvial  valleys  seem  to  be  typical 
of  the  Mimbres. 

North  of  the  boundary,  with  a  few  areas 
excepted,  the  valleys  are  steeper  and  narrower, 
and  the  elevation  above  sea  level  on  the  whole 
greater.  There  are  many  open  grassy  meadows 
interspersed  with  the  forests  of  conifers  which 
cover  both  the  northern  and  southern  slopes. 
There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
forests  in  this  northern  section  of  the  central 
mountain  belt  over  the  southern  section.  These 
conditions  may  well  help  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Mimbres-Alpine  Branch  border 
prior  to  1000  a.d. 

Mimbres  Trade 

Some  southern  trade  moved  up  the  Blue  and 
over  the  divide  into  the  upper  San  Francisco 
River  Valley.  From  there  2  routes  are  pos- 
sible: one  into  the  Centerfire  Creek-Los  Lentes 
Valley,  which  leads  up  into  the  high  moun- 
tains; or  northwest,  over  an  easy  pass  into  the 
Nutrioso  Creek  and  thus  down  into  the  Little 
Colorado  River.  A  glance  at  tables  6  and  12 
will  show  that  Mimbres-type  ceramics  were 
traded  into  both  regions. 

Another  route  north  was  up  the  San  Fran- 
cisco River.  Here  a  choice  could  be  made,  and 
the  traveler  could  proceed  up  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, through  the  box  canyon,  and  into  the 
Centerfire  or  Luna  valleys,  or  take  the  north- 
eastern route  into  the  Tularosa  Valley.  Mim- 
bres sherds  are  found  in  the  Tularosa  and 
Apache  Creek  valleys.  From  Apache  Creek, 
the  traveler,  if  moving  north,  was  entering 
the  high  mountain  country,  but  by  staying  in 
Hardcastle  Canyon  or  in  Apache  Creek,  passes 
in  the  mountains  were  eventually  reached. 
From  there,  valleys  leading  north  into  the 
plateau  country  could  be  followed.  A  few 
southern  sherds  have  been  fo'jnd  on  sites  in 
the  Largo  Canyon  and  in  the  Mariana  Mesa 
country,  suggesting  that  these  routes  may  have 
been  used. 

San  Juan  Anasazi  Trade 

The  many  San  Juan  Anasazi  traits  found  in 
the  Alpine  Branch  sites  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  central  mountains  suggest  that  larger 
groups    than    just    occasional    travelers    and 
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traders  may  have  entered  this  northern  moun- 
tain belt  via  the  Little  Colorado  Valley  and 
the  other  valleys  that  run  north  out  of  these 
mountains. 

Sites  showing  a  mixture  of  San  Juan  Anasazi 
and  Mogollon  ceramic  types  in  the  region 
north  of  the  mountains  suggest  that  this  blend- 
ing of  cultures  began  early  (Sites  637  and  638) 
and  was  the  result  of  the  commingling  of  the 
people  from  both  cultures,  and  not  just  trade. 
The  finding  of  houses  of  northern  type  at 
Luna  Village  helps  to  emphasize  this,  as  do 
the  results  of  the  first  two  seasons  of  excava- 
tion in  the  Quemado-Mariana  Mesa  country. 
Ceramic  ideas  can  be  traded,  but  changes  in 
house  architecture  often  denote  that  bearers 
of  a  different  culture  have  entered  the  coun- 
try, for  man  is  slow  to  adopt  major  changes 
in  housing.  The  finding  of  both  rectangular 
(southern)  and  round  or  circular  (northern) 
kivas  in  this  mountain  country  gives  even 
greater  emphasis  to  the  suggestion  that  more 
than  an  occasional  trader  was  the  cause  of  the 
differences  between  the  Alpine  and  Mimbres 
Branches  of  the  mountains. 

It  would  seem  that,  although  some  trade 
wares  entered  almost  all  regions  covered  in  the 
survey,  the  great  majority  of  trade  sherds  were 
found  along  the  major  river  valleys.  A  valley 
such  as  the  Wet  Leggett,  where  Martin  has 
been  excavating,  appears  to  have  received  out- 
side stimulation  in  smaller  amounts  and  at 
irregular  intervals.  Only  one  Georgetown 
Phase  house  is  known  in  the  Pinelawn  Valley, 
suggesting  that,  after  the  original  ceramic 
phase,  the  Pinelawn,  there  was  a  long  period 
of  time  when  few  fresh  ideas  and  little  in  the 
way  of  trade  came  into  this  small  and  periph- 
eral valley.  Northern  trade  ware  is  found  in 
the  San  Francisco  Phase,  but  not  in  sufficient 
amount,  nor  with  sufficient  emphasis,  to  affect 
the  culture  greatly. 

DISCUSSION 

The  local  Pinelawn  Valley  sites  do  not 
seem  to  resemble  the  Alpine  Branch  sites, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  region  immediately 
north  of  Wet  Leggett  Valley  over  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains,  during  the  time  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  Three  Circle  Phases.  Luna 

•  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  553. 


Village  and  the  sites  excavated  in  the  Largo 
Valley  by  the  Upper  Gila  Expedition  do  not 
resemble  the  San  Francisco  or  Three  Circle 
Phase  villages  of  the  Wet  Leggett,  Pinelawn 
region,  which  faithfully  follows  the  cultural 
pattern  of  the  Mimbres  to  the  south. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  culture 
in  the  Pinelawn  Valley  in  the  next,  the  Reserve 
Phase.  Martin  4  states  that  "the  Reserve  Phase 
represents  both  a  change  and  a  continuity  in 
culture,"  and  later  on  6  says  that  the  sudden 
blend  of  northern  (i.e.,  San  Juan  Anasazi) 
and  southern  (i.e.,  Mogollon)  traits  "is  rare 
if  not  unique  in  the  Southwest."  If  one  moves 
only  12  miles  north  of  the  Pinelawn-Wet 
Leggett  Valley  into  the  San  Francisco  River 
country,  or  12  miles  west  into  the  Blue  River, 
the  evidence  points  toward  an  earlier  mixture 
of  the  San  Juan  Anasazi  and  Mogollon  cul- 
tures into  a  blend  that  has  been  called  the 
"Alpine  Branch."  This  earlier  blending  is 
thought  to  have  been  due  to  the  mixing  of 
these  two  cultures  along  the  more  important 
valleys,  while  the  old  southern  cultural  pat- 
terns, as  seen  in  the  Pinelawn  region,  continued 
on  in  that  more  isolated  place. 

If  the  above  hypothesis  holds  true,  then  it 
could  be  that  the  Reserve  Phase  sites  in  the 
Pinelawn  region  represent  either  a  sudden 
acceptance  of  the  Alpine  Branch  cultural  traits 
by  the  local  people,  or  the  movement  into  this 
country  of  an  Alpine  Branch  group.  The  fact 
that  certain  Mogollon  traits  continued  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Alpine  Branch 
is  considered  to  be  a  blend  of  San  Juan  Anasazi 
and  Mogollon  cultural  patterns.  The  traits 
new  to  the  Pinelawn  region  had  been  develop- 
ing for  many  years  in  the  valleys  to  the  north, 
northeast,  and  west.  There  jacal-type  struc- 
tures and  pithouses  had  been  slowly  replaced 
by  jacal  and/or  boulder-masonry  pueblos. 
Black-on-white  pottery,  local  to  the  Alpine 
region,  is  thought  to  have  developed  in  the 
north  in  the  central  mountain  country  before 
Reserve  Black-on-white  became  popular.  Bear- 
ing all  this  in  mind,  it  might  well  have  been 
a  northern  mountain  group  which  moved  into 
the  Wet  Leggett  Valley  and  built  and  occu- 
pied Martin's  Reserve  Phase  pueblos.  That  this 
push  south  of  the  Alpine  Branch  Culture  may 
not  have  been  an  isolated  occurrence,  happen- 

5  Martin,  P.  S.,  and  J.  B.  Rinaldo,  1950b,  p.  554. 
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ing  in  only  one  valley,  is  suggested  by  the 
finding  of  Site  46  on  Diamond  Creek,  some 
25  miles  north  of  the  Mimbres  Valley,  which 
had  some  northern  pottery  on  it,  and  the  walls 
of  which  were  made  of  unshaped  boulders, 
but  not  the  river  cobbles  so  common  in  the 
Mimbres-type  pueblo,  and  also  by  the  ceramic 
development  at  Tularosa  Cave. 

Without  the  additional  knowledge  that 
comes  with  excavation,  it  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  make  definitive  statements.  But 
the  archaeological  surveyor  can  and  should 
suggest  as  many  possible  ideas  and  concepts 
as  can  be  derived  from  the  analysis  of  the 
results  of  the  survey.  The  suggested  routes  of 
trade  and  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Mogollon  can  only  be  sub- 
stantiated by  further  excavation  and  explora- 


tion. The  solutions  suggested  to  help  explain 
the  sudden  appearance  of  pueblo  architecture 
and  locally-made  black-on-white  pottery  in 
the  Wet  Leggett  Valley  are  undoubtedly  not 
the  only  answers  to  this  problem.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter 
some  of  the  problems  that  this  survey  has 
opened  up,  and  some  of  the  possible  solutions 
which  seem  to  make  sense,  when  the  stray 
pieces  of  evidence  are  put  together.  That 
some  may  prove  wrong,  that  all  of  them  will 
not  be  accepted,  is  to  be  expected.  Neverthe- 
less, the  suggestions  put  forward  and  the  ideas 
expressed  in  these  two  chapters  should  be 
studied,  for  they  may  answer  some  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  excavations  in  the  Wet 
Leggett  Valley. 


THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN  AREA 


IT  HAS  been  shown  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters that  much  of  the  central  mountain  area 
was  abandoned  by  Pueblo  peoples  some  time 
between  1150  and  1300  a.d.  The  Mimbres  Cul- 
ture in  the  south  appears  to  have  moved  out 
around  1150  to  1200,  and  the  Alpine  Branch 
country  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  central 
mountains  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  be- 
tween 1200  and  1300.  Few  sites  appear  to  have 
lasted  as  late  as  1300,  and  most  of  the  mountain 
land  was  apparently  emptied  of  the  Pueblo 
people  by  1250  and  all  of  it  by  1325.  Only  in 
the  most  northern  regions  and  in  the  southern 
section  were  Pueblo  IV  sites  found,  and  most 
of  these  lasted  only  a  short  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  un- 
covered by  this  work  is  the  apparent  abandon- 
ment of  much  of  this  rich  area  some  100  to  200 
years  prior  to  the  abandonment  of  the  pueblo 
regions  to   the   north   and   west.   This   must 


be  explained  before  the  story  of  the  pre- 
historic Pueblo  people  can  be  fully  under- 
stood. An  explanation  for  the  reoccupation  of 
some  of  the  Mimbres  country  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  Animas  and  Pinedale  Phase 
people  and  the  cause  or  causes  for  their  subse- 
quent abandoning  of  the  area  once  again  must 
also  be  forthcoming. 

An  unfortunate,  but  not  unexpected,  result 
of  the  survey  was  the  lack  of  positive  evidence 
which  could  explain  the  abandonment  of  this 
14,500-square-mile  area.  Surveys  rarely  pro- 
duce definitive  evidence,  merely  giving  the 
surveyor  clues  and  hints  which  should  be 
followed  up  by  excavation.  This  survey  did 
produce  clues  and  hints,  and  several  different 
hypotheses  can  be  expounded  which  partially 
answer  the  problem.  Until  excavations  can 
provide  more  evidence,  nothing  more  definite 
can  be  said,  and  even  excavations  may  not 
necessarily  give  us  the  final  answer. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  AREA 


It  might  be  well  to  marshal  the  facts  that  are 
available  to  us  at  this  point.  The  northern  and 
southern  mountain  regions  are  shown  by  the 
survey,  and  by  the  work  of  others,  to  have 
been  originally  occupied  by  people  with  a  pre- 
ceramic  culture.  This  Cochise-like  Culture  is 
thought  to  be  ancestral  to  the  culture  which 
we  know  as  that  of  the  Mogollon.  The  Mogo- 
llon  people  were  considered  to  be  the  original 
pottery-making  groups  in  all  this  mountain 
country.  In  the  north,  from  roughly  600  a.d. 
on,  the  culture  of  the  plateau  dwellers,  the  San 
Juan  Anasazi,  who  made  a  gray  ware  pottery, 
began  to  mix  with  the  Mogollon.  In  the  south- 
ern mountain  country  this  integration,  though 
present,  is  less  pronounced.  The  blending  of 
these  two  cultures  continued,  and  with  it  we 
find  two  branches  developing  out  of  the  Mo- 
gollon: the  southern  Mimbres  Branch  and  the 
northern  Alpine  Branch,  the  latter,  because 


of  the  fusion  of  the  cultural  elements,  should 
be  considered  both  Mogollon  and  San  Juan 
Anasazi.  Many  of  the  differences  between 
these  two  branches  can  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  admixture  of  San  Juan  Anasazi  traits 
in  the  north.  Around  1000  a.d.  or  slightly 
earlier,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Mimbres 
Branch  Culture  begins  to  recede  toward  the 
south,  and  a  few  Alpine  Branch  sites  are  found 
after  this  time  well  down  in  the  old  Mimbres 
country.  The  evidence  on  hand  1  from  outside 
the  area  surveyed  suggests  that  the  Mimbres 
moved  south  and  east,  and  that  they  had 
abandoned,  or  nearly  so,  the  earlier  Mimbres 
country  by  1 1 50  a.d.  or,  at  the  latest,  1 200.  The 
southern  Mimbres  territory  was  reoccupied 
for  a  short  period  by  people  with  a  Chihuahua- 
type  Culture  and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
an  equally  short-lived  Pueblo  group  with  a 
Pinedale  Phase  Culture  reoccupied  the  more 

1  Lehmer,  D.  J.,  1948. 
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northern  and  western  area.  After  these  people 
left  the  country,  no  further  evidence  of  Pueblo 
occupants  is  known. 

DEFENSIVE  SITES 

To  the  north,  the  Alpine  Branch  Culture 
seems  to  have  remained  and  developed  in  the 
mountains  until  around  1250,  if  the  dates  given 
the  intrusive  pottery  found  on  late  sites  can 
be  considered  accurate.  Some  time  between 
1200  and  1250,  almost  all  the  sites  in  this  large 
mountain  territory  were  abandoned,  and  only 
a  relatively  few  fortified  or  defensive  sites 
were  still  occupied.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
lasted  long,  and  by  1300  or  thereabouts  all  this 
country  seems  to  have  been  deserted.  Only  in 
the  plateau  lands  north  of  the  mountains  do 
we  find  sites  being  occupied,  and  these  were, 
in  many  instances,  fortified  or  defensive  sites. 
These  last,  in  some  cases,  into  the  mid  1300's 
and  later. 

From  the  1300's  on,  the  mountain  belt,  long 
a  home  for  a  growing  population,  was  aban- 
doned by  nearly  all  the  pueblo-building  peo- 
ple. Never  again  were  these  people  to  return 
to  their  old  homelands.  We  do  not  know  if 
they  left  this  region  for  other  lands,  but  we 
do  know  that  neighboring  areas  continued  to 
be  occupied. 

POPULATION  INCREASE  IN  THE 
NEIGHBORING  AREAS 

Over  one-third  of  the  Plateau  sites  in  the 
Mariana  Mesa  region  were  occupied  in  Pueblo 
III,  and  as  these  were  larger  sites,  on  the 
average,  than  the  more  numerous  Pueblo  II 
sites,  there  may  well  have  been  an  increase  in 
population  there  in  this  later  period.  To  the 
west,  in  the  mountain  country  of  Arizona, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  decrease  in  the 
population  at  this  time,  but  rather,  after  1250, 
there  may  well  have  been  an  increase.  North- 
west in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado  River, 
Pueblo  IV  sites  are  large  and  numerous,  as 
they  are  to  the  east  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  population  that  once  occupied 
the  central  mountain  belt  of  New  Mexico  and 
eastern  Arizona  may  have  moved  into  some 
or  all  of  these  regions.  Certainly,  the  Tularosa- 
type  black-on-white  pottery  continued  to  be 
made  and  used  in  the  Mariana  Mesa  and  Little 

a  Bolton,  H.  E.,  1949,  p.  245. 


Colorado  regions  for  another  50  years.  To  the 
west,  Roosevelt  Black-on-white,  which  closely 
resembles  Tularosa,  continued  being  used,  and 
to  the  east,  Socorro  Black-on-white  seems  to 
continue  also.  All  these  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountain  section  of  the  Little 
Colorado  and  the  Mariana  Mesa,  were  occu- 
pied through  Pueblo  IV.  This  brings  us  to  our 
major  problem.  Why  was  this  richly  watered, 
well-endowed  land  abandoned  when  the  other 
country  surrounding  it  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west  was  still  being  lived  in? 

In  the  following  pages,  several  hypotheses 
will  be  proposed  which  have  some  evidence 
to  support  them,  but  none  of  which  can  be 
proved  at  present.  All  these  hypotheses  should 
be  explored  in  future  archaeological  work. 

ENEMY  PEOPLES 

One  of  the  much-discussed  problems  of 
Southwestern  prehistory  is  that  of  the  entry 
of  Athabascan-speaking  peoples  into  this  re- 
gion. Although  this  problem  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  many  years,  surprisingly  little 
archaeological  work  has  been  done  in  early 
Athabascan  sites.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this,  among  them,  the  great  difficulty  in 
finding  and  recognizing  such  sites,  due  to  the 
lack  of  permanent  buildings  and  distinctive 
artifacts  among  these  people.  Haury  began 
the  excavation  of  the  Bluff  Site  at  Forestdale, 
Arizona,  believing  it  to  be  an  early  Athabascan 
site.  The  site  proved  to  be  an  early  Mogollon 
village.  The  few  known  Athabascan  villages 
in  the  Southwest  are  of  a  late  date,  and  I  am 
unaware  of  any  known  early  prehistoric 
Athabascan  site  in  the  central  mountain  coun- 
try of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Athabascan  History 

The  earliest  reference  to  Athabascan-speak- 
ing people  in  the  Southwest  is  in  the  reports 
of  the  Coronado  Expedition,  when  Coronado 
moved  out  into  the  Plains 2  and  met  the 
Querechos,  who  are  thought  to  have  been 
Plains  Apache.  In  1626,  Geronimo  Zarate- 
Salmeron  speaks 3  of  the  Apache  de  Nabaho, 
and  locates  them  north  and  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Pueblo  area  around  Santa  Fe.  The 
earliest  dated  Southwestern  archaeological  site 
thought  to  be  Athabascan  is  in  the  Governador 

•  Van  Valkenburgh,  R.,  1938,  p.  2. 
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area  of  New  Mexico.  This  was  excavated  by- 
Hall4  and  dated  at  1541.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Athabascans  were  in  the  South- 
west by  the  early  1500's,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  as  yet  which  conclusively  proves  any 
earlier  date  for  their  arrival.  In  the  central 
mountain  country  in  which  we  are  interested, 
our  evidence  does  not  begin  until  the  1600's. 
Benavides  speaks  of  a  group  in  1630 5  which 
he  called  the  Apache  de  Xila.  They  supposedly 
lived  south  and  west  of  the  region  of  Socorro, 
New  Mexico,  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila 
River.  This  is  approximately  400  years  after  the 
date  of  the  abandonment  of  this  region  by  the 
pueblo  occupants.  The  time  of  entry  for  these 
Gila  Apache  into  this  central  mountain  coun- 
try is  a  moot  point  and  one  long  argued  with 
little  evidence  to  support  the  arguments. 
Schroeder  6  sums  up  the  evidence  for  the  late 
appearance  of  these  Apache  in  the  Southwest. 
He  notes  that  in  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
region,  that  of  Fray  Marcos  in  1539,  Fray 
Marcos  mentions  a  despoblado  stretching  from 
the  San  Pedro  to  the  Zuni  villages,  a  fact  that 
was  corroborated  in  1540  by  Coronado.  In 
1668  Bernardo  Gruber,  a  German  trader,  went 
from  Sonora  to  New  Mexico.  In  1691  Kino 
tells  of  the  Sobaipuri  of  the  San  Pedro  River 
having  traded  with  the  Zuni  prior  to  the 
Pueblo  Rebellion  of  1680.  Velarde  in  1716 
wrote  that  the  Sobaipuri  had  traded  with  the 
Hopi  until  a  recent  occupation  of  the  pass  on 
the  Gila  River  by  other  Indians  stopped  that 
trade.  Thus,  many  early  sources  suggest  a  late 
occupation  of  the  region  in  question  by  people 
who  were  enemies  of  the  Puebloans.  Some 
archaeologists  believe  that  the  Apache  entered 
the  eastern  mountain  area  at  a  time  after  the 
Spanish  entry  into  the  Southwest,  and  that  the 
Apache  push  toward  the  west  was  due  to 
both  Spanish  pressure  and  the  coming  of  the 
horse.  Some,  however,  suggest  that  the  entry 
may  have  been  as  early  as  1100  a.d. 

We  have,  then,  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  Athabascan-speaking  groups  had  entered 
the  Southwest  much  before  1500  a.d.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  mountain  Apache 
groups  did  not  enter  the  mountain  country  of 

4  Hall,  E.  T.,  1944. 

5  Hodge,  F.  W.,  et  al.,  1945,  pp.  81-84. 
'Schroeder,  A.  L.,  1951,  p.  7  (unpublished  ms.). 


New  Mexico  prior  to  the  1700's.  Does  that 
mean  that  these  Athabascan-speaking  people 
could  not  have  been  in  that  region  at  an  earlier 
date,  say  in  the  1200's  or  even  earlier?  There 
are  some  possible  clues  that  suggest  that  they 
may  have  been  in  the  Southwest  prior  to  the 
1500's,  and  could  have  entered  the  mountains 
long  before  the  time  suggested  by  Schroeder. 

Harrington  7  and  Farmer  8  both  believe  that 
small  bands  of  Athabascans  drifted  south  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  somewhere  in 
that  region  occurred  the  split  between  the 
eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Apache. 
Harrington  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Navaho 
and  western  Apache  drifted  slowly  south  and 
reached  the  region  of  eastern  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  From  there,  they  pushed  west,  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  geographical  barrier  and  the 
lure  of  Pueblo  riches. 

After  this  group  had  reached  the  Southwest 
came  the  eastern  or  Lipan  Apache  groups. 
It  is  believed  that  the  eastern  Apache  lived  in 
an  area  stretching  from  northeastern  Colorado 
into  Texas.  These  are  probably  the  Querechos 
of  Coronado.  If  the  eastern  Apache  had  fol- 
lowed after  the  western  Apache,  it  would 
seem  hard  to  believe  that  the  first  groups,  the 
western  Apaches,  had  not  reached  the  South- 
west several  hundred  years  earlier,  if  they  had 
had  time  to  move  west  out  of  the  area  occu- 
pied in  the  1500's  by  the  eastern  Apache. 
Perhaps  the  western  Apache  were  pushed 
south  and  west  by  the  eastern  Apache.  If  so, 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  move  was  made  after 
1700,  for  we  know  that  the  eastern  Apache 
occupied  at  that  time  the  land  stretching  from 
Texas  north  into  Colorado,  and  it  must  have 
taken  many  years  to  have  wandered  over  and 
settled  in  all  that  region. 

The  Prehistoric  Culture  of  the 
Western  Plains 

One  possible  clue  as  to  the  date  of  occu- 
pancy of  this  country  by  Athabascans  is  the 
plains-type  pottery  and  other  non-puebloan 
traits  found  by  Hibben  9  in  the  Gallina  region. 
In  Colorado  a  similar  pottery  of  a  generalized 

7  Harrington,  J.  P.,  1940,  p.  522. 

"Farmer,  Malcolm,  1951,  private  conversation. 

"Hibbon,  F.  C,  1938,  pp.  131-36. 
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Upper  Republican  type  is  found.  The  western 
Upper  Republican  Culture  spread  from  Colo- 
rado to  New  Mexico,  covering  much  of  the 
country  immediately  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains which  we  know  was  later  occupied  by 
the  Athabascan.  If,  and  it  is  a  large  if,  the 
Western  Upper  Republican  people  prove  to 
be  proto-historic  Athabascans,  then  we  can 
say  that  some  Athabascan-speaking  peoples 
were  in  contact  with  the  Southwest  by  1100 
a.d.,  for  we  find  their  pottery  in  Gallina  sites. 
The  Gallina  region  is  part  of  the  country 
claimed  by  one  group  of  the  western  Apaches 
(the  Navaho)  as  their  homeland,  and  we  find 
it  being  occupied  in  the  1100  and  1200's  by 
people  who  first  lived  with  and  then  seemingly 
fought  with  the  local  inhabitants.  The  Gallina 


Culture  has  some  slight  similarity  to  Atha- 
bascan Culture. 

How  does  that  affect  our  problem?  The 
area  of  the  Gallina  is  not  far  north  of  the 
central  mountain  belt.  If  the  pro  to- Apache 
were  in  northern  New  Mexico,  it  is  not  too 
hard  to  picture  them  farther  south. 

Another  possible  clue  is  the  find  reported  by 
the  Huschers  10  in  Colorado.  They  felt  that 
the  hogans  which  they  excavated  were  built 
by  Athabascans  and  that  an  early  (1000-1150 
a.d.)  date  for  these  structures  was  not  un- 
feasible. 

These  suggestions  of  possible  Athabascan 
sites  in  the  northeastern  margin  of  the  South- 
west cannot  be  ignored  when  considering  the 
date  for  their  entry  into  the  Southwest. 


POSSIBLE  REASONS  FOR  ABANDONMENT 


Before  tracking  these  hypothetical  Atha- 
bascans south  into  the  central  mountain  belt, 
let  us  examine  the  other  possible  reasons  for 
the  abandonment  of  this  country  by  the 
Pueblo  peoples.  Do  we  need  to  have  enemy 
people  to  explain  the  abandonment  of  this 
country? 

The  development  of  the  culture  has  been 
followed  from  the  earliest-known  times  up 
to  approximately  1250  or  1300  a.d.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  culture  into  3  main  branches,  the 
Mimbres  Branch,  the  Alpine  Branch,  and  the 
Cibola  Branch,  has  been  suggested,  as  well  as 
the  withdrawal  southward  of  the  Mimbres 
Branch  peoples  some  time  between  1000  and 
1100  a.d.  The  area  emptied  by  this  withdrawal 
had  not  been  filled  by  the  Alpine  Branch 
people.  Only  4  or  possibly  5  Alpine  Branch 
sites  were  seen  during  the  survey  in  the  south- 
ern section  after  1000  a.d.  This  suggests  that 
the  region  was  not  heavily  occupied  between 
1000  and  1300,  and  if  this  is  so,  a  large  part 
of  the  country  in  question  may  have  been 
abandoned  before  1100,  the  earliest  time  sug- 
gested for  the  arrival  of  the  Athabascans.  But 
most  of  the  northern  section  remained  occu- 
pied during  this  time.  A  few  valleys  may  have 
been  abandoned  prior  to  1250  due  to  cfimato- 
logical  causes.  In  the  Centerfire-Los  Lentes 


Valley,  the  latest  sites  produced  no  St.  Johns 
Polychrome,  a  pottery  type  found  on  most 
of  the  late  sites,  and  it  was  also  noted  that  the 
population  seemed  to  have  decreased  there  in 
Pueblo  III.  Today  these  valleys  are  dry  and 
desiccated,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  three  bogs  took  up  much  of  the  avail- 
able farm  land.  Hack  mentions  that  Pueblo  II 
was  a  period  of  moist,  cool  weather.  It  may 
have  been  that  this  region  was  abandoned  due 
to  a  lack  of  farm  land  sufficient  to  supply  a 
large,  concentrated  urban  community  of  the 
type  common  to  Pueblo  III,  a  lack  made  more 
pronounced  by  growing  swampy  areas.  This 
could  have  happened  in  other  valleys  to  a 
lesser  degree,  and  may  have  been  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  for  the  fewer  number  of 
sites  in  the  higher  mountain  valleys. 

If  most  of  these  sites  were  occupied  later 
than  I  have  suggested,  and  lasted  into  the  late 
1200's,  the  drought  that  covered  much  of  the 
Southwest  in  the  1270's  may  have  emptied 
other  valleys.  The  rain  patterns  of  the  South- 
west are  changeable,  and  today  an  area  may 
receive  no  rain  for  a  period  of  years  while, 
during  the  same  years,  a  nearby  valley  may 
receive  its  full  quota.  That  this  changing  pat- 
tern existed  in  the  past  has  been  suggested  by 
tree-ring  studies.  Could  first  the  moist  period 

"Huscher,  B.  H.  and  H.  A.,  1943. 
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have  helped  to  empty  certain  valleys  and  then 
the  advent  of  the  drought  cause  the  remaining 
valleys  to  be  deserted? 

Couple  these  possibilities  with  the  known 
drift  downstream  and  the  suggested  abandon- 
ment of  the  Mimbres  Branch  country,  and  the 
mountain  area  might  have  been  nearly  empty. 

This  does  not  explain  some  late,  fortified 
sites  with  little  trade  ware  and  often  very 
little  trash,  suggesting  short  occupation,  that 
are  found  in  the  mountains  as  well  as  north 
of  the  mountains.  The  fortified  and  defensive 
mountain  sites  do  not  seem  to  have  lasted  as 
long  as  the  more  northern  defensive  and  forti- 
fied sites  on  which  Pueblo  IV  pottery  types 
are  found.  This  suggests  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  occupation,  the  people  felt  a  need  for 
protection  from  some  enemy.  If  the  mountains 
had  been  heavily  populated  and  the  country 
became  drier  than  usual,  there  could  well  have 
been  internecine  wars  between  the  pueblos  for 
water  and  for  watered  lands.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  The  fortified  and  defensive 


sites  were,  in  some  instances,  far  upstream  and 
away  from  the  large  farming  valleys,  and  they 
were  seemingly  occupied  after  most  of  the 
pueblos  were  abandoned.  These  sites  suggest 
that  a  few  die-hard  Pueblo  groups  continued 
to  hold  out  against  pressures  that  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  others  out  of  the 
country. 

What  could  have  caused  this  pressure? 
Could  it  have  been  internecine  war  between 
the  occupants  of  the  fortified  and  defensive 
sites  and  the  occupants  of  the  other  pueblos? 
This  might  have  happened,  but  if  so,  why  did 
the  occupants  of  the  fortified  sites  abandon 
the  country  shortly  after  they  had,  theoreti- 
cally, defeated  their  enemies?  That  hardly 
makes  sense,  for  the  victors  were  living  in  one 
of  the  best-watered  regions  in  the  Southwest, 
an  area  where  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  even 
a  severe  drought  would  ruin  the  entire  land. 
The  occupants  of  the  few  villages  left  after 
1250  would  have  had  the  pick  of  the  country, 
and  yet  they  vacated  their  sites. 


OTHER  POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


A  theory  of  sudden  virulent  illness  or  disease 
does  not  seem  to  hold  up  on  examination,  any 
more  than  does  the  theory  of  an  internecine 
war.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  plague  killing 
off  all  the  occupants  in  this  region,  and  also 
harder  still  to  understand  why  a  plague,  once 
started,  did  not  travel  north  into  the  plateau 
country,  or  into  the  Point  of  Pines  region  to 
the  west,  where  populations  were  greater. 

There  have  been  other  suggestions  presented 
as  to  the  cause  for  this  abandonment.  The 
known  fear  psychosis  of  some  Pueblo  groups 
has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  reason.  I  can 
only  answer  this  by  suggesting  that,  though 
rumor  and  fear  may  sweep  through  some 
pueblos,  the  Spanish  had  to  fight  hard  at  Zuni, 
Acoma,  and  on  the  Rio  Grande  to  gain  their 
ends.  The  half  man-half  monster  that  attacked 
the  Zuni  should  have  scared  them  if  anything 
could  have,  but  it  didn't  succeed  in  driving 
them  out  of  their  homeland.  The  Awatovians 
were  not  afraid  to  go  against  the  advice  of  the 
neighboring  Hopi;  they  were  killed,  but  fear 
did  not  drive  them  away.  The  Pecos  people 
fought  long  and  hard  against  the  Apache  and 


were  only  driven  out  of  their  pueblo  in  1838, 
after  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  last 
much  longer.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  such 
fear  driving  the  large  population  that  occupied 
the  mountain  country  out  of  their  old  home- 
land. Fear  they  may  well  have  had,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  fear  based  on  a  tangible  thing. 

Could  drought  alone  have  caused  this  coun- 
try to  have  been  abandoned?  If  the  results  of 
the  survey  have  been  correctly  interpreted, 
much  of  the  country  had  been  abandoned 
prior  to  the  mid  1200's  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  mentioned  previous- 
ly that  the  few  people  remaining  would  have 
had  the  pick  of  the  entire  area,  yet  they  left. 
A  few  Pueblo  peoples  did  enter  the  abandoned 
country  in  the  1300's  and  built  villages  over- 
looking the  fertile  farm  lands  of  the  Mimbres 
country.  These  sites  were  supposedly  occupied 
after  the  drought  of  the  late  1200's,  yet  the 
evidence  suggests  that  they  were  abandoned 
not  too  long  after  they  had  been  built.  Today, 
after  10  years  of  serious  drought  and  40  years 
of  progressively  dryer  conditions,11  this  moun- 
tain belt  remains  one  of  the  best-watered  in 


11  Colton,  H.  S.,  unpublished  ms.  at  the  Museum  of         Northern  Arizona. 
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the  Southwest,  with  only  the  southern  Rocky 
Mountains  having  a  greater  annual  precipita- 
tion. Today  farming  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
Blue  River,  Tularosa  River  and  Apache  Creek, 
Nutrioso,  and  Coyote  Creek  valleys.  Some 
valleys  have  deep  and  recently  cut  arroyos; 
others  show  little  sign  of  cutting.  In  1947,  a 
cloudburst  caused  the  first  cutting  of  the 
arroyo  in  the  Apache  Creek  Valley.  More  and 
more  people  are  buying  cattle  ranches  in  the 
mountains  so  that  they  can  be  assured  of 
sufficient  rainfall  and  grass  for  their  cattle. 
This  region  is  still  a  hunting  and  fishing  para- 
dise, long  after  game  has  disappeared  from 
other  regions.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  a  time 
when  this  mountain  belt  could  have  been  so 
dry  that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  move 
out,  especially  so  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
move  seems  to  have  been  partially  into  the 
far  drier  plateau  lands  of  the  north. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  some, 
or  all,  of  these  factors  combined  over  a  short 
time  could  cause  the  abandonment  of  the 
northern  section  under  discussion.  If  we  accept 
the  hypothesis  that,  by  1000  a.d.,  the  southern 
Mimbres  Branch  people  had  retreated  toward 
the  south,  leaving  most  of  their  northern 
frontier  lands,  then  over  one-half  of  the  moun- 
tain country  was  vacated.  If  we  can  accept  the 
abandonment  of  some  of  the  higher  mountain 
valleys  due  to  a  lack  of  reliable  farm  land,  and 
some  inter-pueblo  strife,  plus  an  increased 
death  rate  due  to  the  more  unsanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  larger  pueblo  villages,  and  even 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  virulent  epidemic, 
then  we  have  a  decreased  population,  due  to 
an  accumulation  of  a  number  of  unrelated 
happenstances.  If  some  of  the  remaining  peo- 
ples lived  on  in  their  defensive  and  fortified 
sites  until  a  final  blow,  a  drought  in  the  late 
1200's,  caused  them  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  move  north  toward  Zuni,  then  the  entire 
mountain  country  would  have  been  unten- 
anted. 

This  could  have  happened.  Such  things  have 
occurred.  Groups  once  rich  and  happy  have 
dwindled  away  through  a  multitude  of  small 
and  unfavorable  circumstances,  until  the  few 
remaining  people  have  gone  on  to  another 
region.  But  even  if  this  did  occur,  there  remain 
some  unanswered  questions. 

North  of  the  mountains,  oa  the  banks  of 


the  Little  Colorado  River,  on  Coyote  Creek, 
in  the  Mariana  Mesa  country,  and  east  along 
the  Rio  Salado  drainage,  an  increasing  popula- 
tion was  found  during  Pueblo  III.  This  may 
well  have  been  caused  by  the  drift  north  out 
of  the  mountains,  as  just  suggested.  Here,  too, 
we  find  some  late  fortified  or  defensive  sites, 
as  well  as  the  more  common  open  pueblo.  The 
former  might  well  have  been  fortified  against 
the  southern  groups  who  were  crowding  into 
the  country.  But  if  they  were  fortified  for  this 
reason,  why  was  it  that  shortly  after  1300 
these  regions,  too,  were  almost  abandoned? 
Perhaps  internecine  wars  could  answer  this 
question,  plus  all  the  various  reasons  that  have 
been  evoked  to  answer  the  abandonment  of 
the  mountain  country,  but  there  still  remains 
one  big,  unsolved  question.  These  fortified 
sites  lasted  in  some  cases  into  the  1300's,  long 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try, long  after  the  drought,  and  after  most  of 
the  other  open  sites  in  the  plateau  were  also 
abandoned.  If  only  6  or  8  large  fortified  sites 
can  be  found  in  this  long  stretch  of  country 
bordering  the  mountains,  why  did  only  these 
few  sites  continue  to  be  occupied,  and  what 
was  the  need  for  fortification?  The  land  to  the 
south  was  supposedly  empty  of  people.  Of 
whom,  then,  were  they  afraid?  These  sites 
certainly  are  far  enough  apart  so  that  popula- 
tion pressures  were  nonexistent.  All  the  sites, 
with  one  possible  exception,  had  more  than 
ample  agricultural  lands  and  most  of  them 
were  situated  along  streams  or  near  springs. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  internecine  wars 
were  the  cause  of  the  continued  need  for  forti- 
fied and  defensive  sites. 

Evidence,  resulting  from  the  excavation  of 
a  defensive  site  in  the  Mariana  Afesa  region, 
suggests  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  died 
violent  deaths,  for  two  adult  bodies  were 
found  showing  marks  of  violence  on  their 
skulls.  Both  lay  where  they  dropped,  and  the 
bodies  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  buried. 
This  could  have  resulted  from  either  inter- 
or  intra-pueblo  battles,  but  there  is  also  the 
possibility  that  forces  other  than  pueblo  caused 
these  deaths  in  the  defensive  sites. 

One  other  question  arises  at  this  point.  The 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Alpine  Branch  may 
well  follow  a  line  east  of  the  Tularosa-Apache 
Creek,  along  the  Continental  Divide.  It  has 
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been  suggested  that  the  Cibola  Branch  Culture 
was  ancestral  to  the  Zuni  Culture,  and  that 
their  eastern  boundary  follows  the  Continental 
Divide  north  of  the  mountains.  Recent  work 
by  Dittert  and  Ruppe  in  the  Cebolleta  Mesa 
country 12  has  led  them  to  feel  that  they  have 
been  working  in  prehistoric  Acoma  sites. 
They  recently  said  that  they  believe  that  in 
prehistoric  times  the  western  Acoma  bound- 
ary was  approximately  on  the  Continental 
Divide.  If  these  two  groups  have  their  roots 
in  this  country,  and  if  the  prehistoric  sites  of 
the  plateau  area  can  be  considered  prehistoric 
Acoma  and  Zuni  sites,  it  will  be  hard  to 
understand  why  there  was  any  need  for  forti- 
fied and  defensive  towns  on  their  southern 
border  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  pueblo 
peoples  from  the  mountain  country,  unless 
some  group  was  pressing  against  them  from 
that  region.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  in 
this  regard,  that  these  defensive  sites  were 
gradually  abandoned  and  the  movement  of  the 
people  was  toward  the  north  and  their  present 
locations.  The  later  sites  in  the  Acoma  region 
near  Cebolleta  Mesa  were  also  fortified,  and 
the  location  of  the  village  of  Acoma,  a  village 
occupied  at  least  since  the  1200's,13  is  one  of 
the  best  naturally  fortified  sites  in  the  country. 

It  is  hard  to  perceive  the  need  for  these 
protective  sites  if  no  enemy  groups  were 
pressing  against  them.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  fortified  their  villages  only  against  their 
own  far-separated  kin. 

Returning  to  the  possibility  of  an  early 
entry  for  the  Athabascan  peoples  into  the 
Southwest,  there  is  another  question  to  ask. 
Were  the  "enemies"  necessarily  Athabascan- 
speaking  people?  Could  any  other  group  have 
been  the  cause  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
central  mountain  region?  Our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  prehistoric  movements  of  peoples 
and  of  the  prehistory  of  much  of  the  region 
under  discussion  makes  for  uncertainty.  It  may 
have  been  some  unknown  group  that  caused 
the  abandonment,  a  group  who  entered  the 
country  and  then  moved  on,  leaving  no  evi- 
dence which  can  be  recognized.  We  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Jano,   Jacome,   and 

ia  Dittert,  A.  E.,  and  P.  J.  Ruppe,  1951,  pp.  116-29. 
18  Tularosa  sherds  at  base  of  trash  mound  on  the 
mesa  top. 

"  Bolton,  H.  E.,  1948,  pp.  78,  233. 


Suma,  groups  of  Indians  of  unknown  linguistic 
affiliation  who  are  mentioned  as  coming  north 
from  Chihuahua  and  fighting  with  Apaches 
against  the  Sobaipuris  and  Pima  Indians  of 
southern  Arizona  and  northern  Sonora,14  and 
of  the  Apache  de  Xila  and  others,  until  the  late 
1600's,  when  Kino  mentions  the  Jano  and  the 
Jacome,15  and  Bandelier  tells  of  the  Jano  and 
the  Suma  coming  north  from  Chihuahua  into 
Arizona.18  Perhaps  the  eastern  Apache,  as 
they  moved  south,  entered  the  mountain  lands 
of  New  Mexico  before  they  entered  Chihuahua. 
If  the  dates  of  1100-1200  are  correct  for  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Athabascans,  then  there 
would  have  been  ample  time  for  such  a  move. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  this 
movement  has  always  been  the  lack  of  refer- 
ence to  any  living  peoples  by  the  early  Spanish 
explorers.  Indeed,  they  went  further  and  spoke 
of  the  area  as  the  despoblado  or  "depopulated 
area."  When  one  thinks  of  the  Spanish  entry 
into  the  Southwest,  with  strange  half  human- 
half  beasts,  and  large  crowds  of  soldiers  and 
Indians,  one  realizes  that  the  sight  must  have 
been  a  terrifying  one  to  a  primitive,  nomadic 
group.  These  monstrous  beings  and  the  large 
numbers  would  have  kept  any  group  from 
attacking.  If  the  nomads  had  not  wanted  to 
be  seen,  they  would  have  known  how  to 
remain  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  undoubtedly 
just  what  they  did.  Apache  camps  were  usually 
situated  back  from  the  main  valleys  and  the 
easy  routes  of  travel,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  Apache,  if  they  saw  the 
Spanish  passing  through  their  lands,  would 
have  left  these  mysterious  creatures  strictly 
alone,  and  would  have  continued  to  leave  them 
alone  until  they  found  out  about  horses  and 
firearms  and  realized  that  the  Spanish  were 
mortal  creatures. 

When  one  understands  that  the  Apache  need 
never  have  been  numerous,  and  that  the  horse 
was  never  as  important  to  these  mountain 
groups  as  it  was  to  the  buffalo  hunters  of  the 
plains,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  they 
remained  quietly  hunting  and  gathering  in 
their  richly  endowed  country  until  a  relatively 
late  date,  until  a  time  when  Spanish  pressure 


15  Kino,  in  Bolton,  H.  E.,  1948,  vol.  I,  pp.  165,  169, 
172,  180. 

"  Bandelier,  A.  F.,  1890b,  p.  114. 
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from  the  south  and  east  on  the  eastern  Apache 
and  Yuman  pressure  from  the  northwest  may 
have  caused  them  to  fight  back  and  become 
known,  to  the  Spanish  government's  regret. 

There  is  no  evidence  which  would  show 
that  the  Apache  were  not  in  this  country  by 
the  1100  or  1200's.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  positive  evidence  to  support  their  presence. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  movement  is  not  only 
possible,  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  can  answer 
all  the  problems  raised  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  region,  and  by  the  appearance  of  forti- 
fied sites,  first  in  the  mountains  and  later  in  the 
plateau  country  to  the  north. 

It  is  possible  that  while  the  people  whose 
descendants  became  the  Navaho  were  slowly 
filtering  into  the  Governador-Gallina  country, 
other  Athabascans  were  wandering  on  down 
into  what  is  present-day  New  Mexico.  If  this 
movement  occurred  during  or  before  the 
1100's,  it  was  before  the  time  of  the  heavy 
Pueblo  population  in  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
could  have  traveled  down  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
Sandias  or  Manzanos,  then  crossed  over  the 
river  toward  the  Black  Mountains  and  the 
Gallinas  Mountains  of  New  Mexico.  As  these 
bands  began  to  enter  the  central  mountain 
belt,  they  were  probably  small  enough  to  pass 
through  the  pueblo  lands  without  causing  too 
much  trouble.  As  they  settled,  their  numbers 
grew.  It  would  have  been  natural,  then,  that 
they  should  have  occasionally  attacked  the 
rich  and  sophisticated  Pueblo  peoples.  This 
may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  for  the  larger 
pueblos,  and  could  well  explain  the  abandon- 
ment of  much  of  the  mountain  area  during  the 
early  thirteenth  century.  As  the  Apache  grew 
stronger,  the  Pueblos  may  have  abandoned 
most  of  their  villages  and  moved  west  and 
north,  leaving  a  few  die-hards  who  fought  on 
for  a  time.  Finally,  they,  too,  were  forced  out 
into  the  southern  plateau  lands  and  into  the 
heart-land  of  the  Zuni  and  Acomans  and  mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  Valley. 

One  other  attempt  was  made  by  Pueblo 
people  to  occupy  this  region.  In  the  early 
1300's,  people  with  both  a  southern  Chihua- 
hua-type pueblo  culture  and  with  a  north- 
western Pinedale-type  culture  came  into  the 
abandoned  Mimbres  country  and  once  again 
built  pueblos.  They  did  not  remain  long,  and 


by  roughly  1325  a.d.  had  abandoned  this  rich, 
warm,  and  well-watered  country. 

We  find  along  the  southern  part  of  the 
plateau  country  a  few  defensive  and  fortified 
sites  which  faced  the  mountains  to  the  south, 
and  which  remained  occupied  into  the  early 
1400's. 

Much  of  the  land  lying  between  the  Little 
Colorado  River  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  country 
where  water  would  be  scarce  during  periods 
of  drought.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only 
in  the  places  where  water  was  always  available 
do  we  find  sites  lasting  long  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  drought 
of  the  late  1200's  may  well  have  helped  to 
reduce  the  population  north  of  the  mountains 
and  have  caused  those  near  a  water  supply  to 
fortify  their  villages.  But  that  would  not 
necessitate  the  continued  occupation  of  the 
fortified  sites  after  much  of  the  southern 
plateau  had  been  abandoned.  Unless  there  were 
enemy  groups  preying  on  them  from  the 
mountains  of  the  south,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
only  fortified  and  defensive  sites  lasted  well 
into  Pueblo  IV. 

The  case  for  the  enemy  peoples  is  not  a 
strong  one;  nevertheless,  the  other  reasons 
given  for  the  abandonment  of  this  large  region 
are  not  strong  either,  and  they  always  leave 
some  questions  unanswered.  Who  these  people 
may  have  been  cannot  be  answered  at  this 
time.  The  Yuman-speaking  nomads  can  prob- 
ably be  eliminated,  and  no  other  nomadic  in- 
vaders are  known,  other  than  the  Athabascans. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  some  unknown 
group,  leaving  no  record  and  no  descendants, 
could  have  entered  the  country,  wiped  out  the 
pueblos,  and  then  disappeared.  The  fortified 
sites  are  hard  to  explain  when  one  realizes  that 
the  entire  country  was  probably  occupied  by 
closely  connected  cultural  groups  (i.e.,  the 
Alpine  Branch  and  the  Cibola  Branch  or 
proto-Zuni).  In  the  early  historic  times,  the 
Athabascans  were  located  not  too  far  to  the 
east.  If  there  were  Apache  in  the  mountains 
when  the  early  explorers  went  through  the 
country,  they  would  be  able  to  remain  in 
hiding,  and  not  being  a  numerous  group,  and 
not  under  any  outside  pressures,  trade  may 
well  have  passed  through  the  region  from  the 
Sobaipuri  to  the  Zuni  with  little  trouble. 

The  problem  remains  unsolved.  The  hypo- 
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thetical  solution  that  best  answers  this  problem  wars,  all  may  have  played  a  part,  but  none  of 

seems  to  be  that  "enemy  peoples"  came  into  these,  considered  alone  or  considered  together, 

the  area.  The  most  likely  would  appear  to  be  can  completely  answer  the  problem.  Without 

peoples  of  Athabascan  origin.  They  may  not  the    inclusion    of    an    enemy    group    in    the 

have  been  the  only  cause  for  the  abandonment,  picture,  the  other  reasons  for  abandonment  do 

for    sickness,    drought,    erosion,    internecine  not  appear  to  suffice. 


SUMMARY 


AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  survey,  if  prop- 
..  erly  conducted,  will  provide  few  positive 
conclusions,  but  should  stimulate  many  ideas 
and  hypotheses  and  raise  problems  which  will 
need  testing  by  future  archaeological  studies. 
On  the  other  hand,  once  archaeological  studies 
have  been  made  in  one  or  more  sites  in  a  lim- 
ited region,  an  archaeological  survey  can  pro- 
duce evidence  that  will  help  to  place  that 
cultural  segment,  or  sequence,  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  overall  cultural  picture.  A 
survey,  then,  produces  diametrically  different 
results:  1)  it  opens  up  new  problems;  2)  it 
helps  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  opened 
up  by  previous  archaeological  studies. 

MOGOLLON 

One  of  the  results  of  this  survey  has  been 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  theory  of  the 
Mogollon  Culture.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Mogollon  people  preferred  the  mountain 
country,  for  their  sites  were  found  to  be 
limited  to  that  type  of  country  during  the 
early  phases  of  the  Mogollon  Culture,  and  the 
northern  boundary  stretched  along  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  central  mountain  belt. 

SAN  JUAN  ANASAZI 

It  was  further  suggested  that,  in  the  country 
north  of  the  mountains,  the  early  ceramic  sites 
are  those  on  which  is  found  the  gray  pottery 
typical  of  the  San  Juan  Anasazi  Culture,  and 
that  the  San  Juan  Anasazi  people  preferred  to 
live  in  the  sandy  plateau  lands  rather  than  the 
mountain  country. 

TRADE 

The  results  of  the  survey  have  shown  that, 
by  Pueblo  I,  San  Juan  Anasazi  gray  Ware  and 
other  northern  cultural  ideas  were  penetrating 
into  the  northern  portion  of  the  central  moun- 
tain country.  Excavations  will  be  needed  to 
show  whether  these  ideas  and  cultural  traits 
were  the  results  of  trade  into  the  Mogollon 
groups,  or  whether  they  were  introduced  by 
northern  peoples  moving  into  and  settling  in 
the  mountains. 


CULTURAL  BLENDING 

By  late  Pueblo  I-early  Pueblo  II,  this  sug- 
gested San  Juan  Anasazi-Mogollon  mixture  in 
the  northern  portions  of  the  central  mountains 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  culture  which 
differed  from  the  more  southern  Mimbres 
Branch  Culture. 

MIMBRES  BRANCH 

From  this  study  comes  the  suggestion  that 
an  irregular  boundary  running  roughly  east 
and  west  through  the  mountains  separates  the 
Mimbres  Branch  from  the  half  Mogollon- 
half  Anasazi  Alpine  Branch. 

ALPINE  BRANCH 

This  boundary  needs  to  be  further  explored 
by  excavations  along  its  length.  Work  here 
would  help  to  establish  a  phase  sequence  for 
the  Alpine  Branch  Culture,  and  should  help 
to  strengthen  further  the  border  theory  or  dis- 
prove it.  Work  south  of  the  border  is  needed 
to  help  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  Mimbres 
Branch  sequence,  and  to  establish  the  cause 
and  time  of  the  withdrawal  toward  the  south 
and  east  of  the  Mimbres  Branch  people  from 
their  northernmost  extension  in  the  900's. 

BLACK-ON- WHITE  POTTERY 

A  study  of  the  Reserve-Tularosa-type 
black-on-white  pottery  is  needed.  There  are 
several  problems  in  regard  to  this  pottery 
series  which  require  further  study.  Its  relation- 
ship to  Cibola  Branch  pottery  types  is  one 
problem.  Another  problem  that  could  be 
solved  by  work  in  this  region  is  that  raised 
by  Haury.  Was  this  ware  made  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  same  people  who  made  the  brown 
wares,  or  was  it  imported  into  the  mountains 
from  an  unknown  plateau  source?  The  study 
of  the  sherds  of  this  Tularosa-type  pottery 
has  resulted  in  the  suggestion  that  this  pottery 
is  locally  made. 

"GREAT  KIVAS" 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  the 
"great  kiva"  should  be  made.  The  survey  un- 
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covered  a  large  number  of  these  ceremonial 
structures,  and  further  work  on  this  problem 
could  be  profitably  undertaken  in  this  country. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE 
MOUNTAIN  COUNTRY 

The  most  important  single  discovery  result- 
ing from  this  survey  was  that  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  entire  mountain  area  some  time 
between  1250  and  1325  a.d.  Until  the  reason 
or  reasons  for  this  abandonment  are  known, 
the  prehistory  of  the  Southwest  will  remain 
incomplete.  The  theories  advanced  for  this 
mass  evacuation  of  the  mountain  lands  must 
be  proved  or  disproved,  and  they  can  only 
be  evaluated  after  a  study  has  been  made  of 
the  late  sites,  and  especially  of  the  fortified 
and  defensive  sites  situated  both  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  plateau. 

Excavations  may  provide  evidence  to  show 
that  there  was  an  increasing  death  rate  in  the 
early  13  th  century,  or  they  may  show  that 
a  number  of  diverse  factors  influenced  the 
abandonment  of  the  country.  The  hypothesis 
of  the  "enemy  peoples"  may  be  proved  wrong, 
but  that  the  country  was  empty  of  Pueblo 
peoples  by  the  early  1300's  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  substantiated  when  the  entire  area  has 
been  studied.  Only  a  few  sites,  and  all  of  those 
situated  in  the  plateau,  lasted  far  into  the 
14th  century  and  later,  and  only  in  the  south 
do  we  have  evidence  of  a  short-lived  reoccupa- 
tion  of  the  area  by  Pueblo  people. 

Some  of  the  thousands  of  people  living  in 
the  mountain  country  prior  to  the  abandon- 
ment must  have  moved  on  into  other  regions. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  entire  population's 
perishing.  If  some  moved  into  other  regions, 
they  would  have  influenced  the  cultures  of 
the  areas  into  which  they  moved.  If  the  hy- 
pothesis that  some  moved  north  into  the  Cibola 
region,  some  west  into  the  Point  of  Pines  and 
Showlow,  Arizona,  country,  and  some  north- 
east into  the  Acoma-Rio  Grande  country, 
proves  correct,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  suggests  that  it  is  correct,  then  the  culture 


of  this  mountain  land  may  well  have  influenced 
the  ancestors  of  the  Zuni  and  Acoma  Indians 
and  other  modern  Pueblo  groups. 

EASTERN  CIBOLA  BORDER 

One  hypothesis  which  has  been  suggested  as 
a  result  of  this  survey  has  recently  had  inde- 
pendent confirmation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  eastern  border  of  the  Cibola  Branch 
Culture,  which  is  considered  to  be  prehistoric 
Zuni,  ran  approximately  north,  along  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Continental  Divide.  In  recent 
conversations  with  Dittert  and  Ruppe,  they 
have  suggested  that  the  Cebolleta  Mesa  sites 
were  prehistoric  Acoman,  and  said  that  the 
westernmost  of  these  sites  were  found  on  the 
Continental  Divide. 

Recently,  the  Acoma  Indians  have  become 
historically-minded,  due  to  their  land  claim 
against  the  United  States  Government.  The 
War  chiefs  told  a  local  rancher,  who  is  work- 
ing for  the  Acoma  Indians  in  preparing  their 
case,  the  locations  of  their  sacred  sites  and 
mythical  towns.  These  sites  on  the  west  fol- 
lowed the  Continental  Divide. 

Here,  then,  the  suggested  border  between 
the  Cibola  Culture  and  the  Acoma  Culture, 
based  entirely  on  survey  material  from  the 
Cibola  region,  has  been  confirmed  by  archaeo- 
logical excavations  and  survey  work  in  the 
Acoma  region,  and  further  confirmed  by  the 
myths  and  legends  of  the  descendants  of  one 
of  the  archaeological  cultures  under  study. 

From  this  survey  have  come  a  few  new 
hypotheses  as  well  as  suggested  solutions  for 
old  problems.  The  survey  has  located  sites 
which  may,  upon  excavation,  help  in  solving 
these  problems.  After  excavations  have  been 
made  in  the  sites  of  different  periods,  we  can 
hope  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  pre- 
history of  the  region  and  of  its  relationship 
to  other  prehistoric  Southwestern  culture 
areas.  Beyond  this,  we  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  how  the  prehistory  will  fit  into 
the  known  recorded  history  of  the  Southwest. 
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A  STUDY  OF  BROWN  WARE  POTTERY 
By 

Rex  E.  Gerald 


AT  THE  1950  Pecos  Conference  of  South- 
.  western  Archaeologists,  Wendorf  re- 
ported on  a  method  for  classifying  brown 
ware  pottery.  He  suggested  that  "...  basically 
the  primary  distinction  rests  on  distinguishing 
crushed  rock  (angular)  from  rounded  sand 
. . ."  1  temper.  It  was  hoped  that  this  method  of 
classification  would  afford  an  index  to  the  geo- 
graphical origin  of  certain  brown  wares. 

Briefly  stated,  the  problem  was:  to  deter- 
mine the  occurrence  and  range  of  brown  ware 
pottery  having  sand  temper  and  the  occur- 
rence and  range  of  that  having  crushed  rock 
temper  in  west  central  New  Mexico  and 
adjacent  Arizona. 

Before  beginning  work  it  was  necessary  to 
become  familiar  with  the  tempering  materials. 
Sand  is  generally  considered  to  be  "a  loose 
material  consisting  of  small  but  easily  distin- 
guishable grains  (most  commonly  of  quartz), 
resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks."  2 
".  .  .  however,  rock  fragments  and  many 
minerals  other  than  quartz,  such  as  feldspar, 
occur  in  some  sands." 3  Sand  for  study  was 
obtained  from  some  loosely  cemented  sand- 
stone near  Cortaro,  Arizona,  and  river  sand 
from  2  localities  in  the  Santa  Cruz  River  bed. 
Crushed  rock  (to  crush:  "to  reduce  to  fine 
particles  by  pounding  or  grinding")  *  was 
made  from  rock  and  gravel  obtained  at  2  local- 
ities on  the  University  of  Arizona  campus. 

These  tempering  materials  were  studied 
with  the  aid  of  a  binocular  microscope  (ap- 
proximately 40  X)-5 

A.    Sand  was  found  to  occur  in  3  (arbitrarily  di- 
vided)  forms: 

1  Wendorf,  F.,  1950. 

'Webster,  1942,  p.  2211. 

"Longwell,  Knopf,  and  Flint,  1946,  p.  190. 

*  Webster,  1942,  p.  636. 

*  Loaned  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Smiley,  Dendrochronology 


1.  Rounded  particles,  mostly  quartz,  made  up 
most  of  the  sample  from  the  sandstone." 

2.  Angular  particles  having  rounded  corners  and 
edges  made  up  most  of  the  larger-grained 
sample  and  less  than  half  of  the  smaller-grained 
sample  of  sands  from  the  Santa  Cruz  River 
bed.7 

3.  Angular  particles  having  angular  corners  and 
edges  made  up  less  than  half  of  the  larger- 
grained  sample  and  more  than  half  of  the 
smaller-grained  sample  of  sands  from  the 
Santa  Cruz  River  bed. 

It  should  be  re-emphasized  that  these  are 
artificial  divisions,  and  that  the  described 
forms  represent  points  in  an  unbroken  series 
which  grades  from  one  to  another. 

B.  Crushed  rock  occurs  in  only  one  form:  angular 
particles  with  angular  corners  and  edges.  These 
particles  are  indistinguishable  from  the  third 
form  of  sand  listed  above. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  mineral  com- 
position of  sand  form  1  and  crushed  rock,  and 
probably  a  difference  in  sand  forms  2  and  3  and 
crushed  rock,  but  only  petrographic  analysis 
would  determine  the  degree  of  difference,  and 
that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

From  the  above  deductions,  this  method  of 
classifying  brown  ware  pottery  on  the  basis 
of  temper  is  theoretically  unsound  because, 
although  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  sand 
(all  of  form  1,  part  of  form  2,  and  part  of 
form  3)  can  be  recognized  by  its  rounded 
edges  and  corners,  the  remaining  one-third 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  crushed  rock. 

Nevertheless,  this  hypothesis  was  tested  in 
the  following  manner: 

Laboratory,  University  of  Arizona. 

*  Degree  of  rounding  B  and  C,  figure  155,  Long- 
well,  Knopf,  and  Flint,  1946. 

7  Degree  of  rounding  A,  figure  155,  Longwell, 
Knopf,  and  Flint,  1946. 
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Small  particles  were  broken  from  the  pot- 
sherds and  partially  powdered,  care  being 
taken  not  to  crush  the  tempering  material. 
These  particles  of  powdered  sherds  were  ex- 
amined under  the  binocular  microscope,  just 
as  were  the  sand  and  crushed  rock  particles. 

In  one  experiment,  sherds  having  sand  form 
1  temper  were  separated  from  sherds  having 
sand  form  3  and/or  crushed  rock  temper.  One 
week  later  these  sherds  were  again  examined 
and  separated  on  the  same  basis,  with  complete 
agreement.  Sherds  having  sand  form  2  temper 
were  not  used  in  this  experiment. 

A  second  experiment  was  carried  out  in 
which  another  group  of  sherds  was  separated 
on  the  basis  of  sand  temper  1,  2,  and  3  and 
crushed  rock  temper.  One  week  later  these 
sherds  were  again  examined  and  separated  on 


the  same  basis  with  very  poor  agreement. 
More  experiments  of  this  second  type  were 
tried  with  the*  same  negative  results. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  not  all  the 
sherds  examined  in  these  experiments  fitted 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  categories  (i.e., 
sand  or  crushed  rock  temper),  some  having 
no  recognized  temper  at  all  and  others  ap- 
parently tempered  with  ash  (?),  crushed 
sherds  (?),  etc. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  experiments,  we 
may  conclude  that  rounded  sand  (form  1) 
may  be  distinguished  from  angular  sand  (form 
3)  and/or  crushed  rock  by  visual  means  when 
these  extremes  occur,  but  it  is  felt  that  all 
brown  ware  cannot  be  classified  on  this  basis, 
and  that  crushed  rock  temper  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  sand  temper. 


APPENDIX  B 


ABBREVIATIONS  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  TABLES 


SIXTEEN  tables  in  this  report  show  in  out- 
line form  the  sites  found  and  the  material 
collected  from  them.  Each  table  shows  all  the 
sites  in  a  valley,  listed  numerically  by  periods; 
the  location  of  each  site;  the  architectural 
features;  the  pottery  collected  on  each  site; 
the  condition  of  each  site,  as  well  as  any  previ- 
ous report  of  the  site.  The  final  column  is 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  information.  There 
follows  a  list  of  terms  and  their  abbreviations, 
as  used  in  these  tables.  It  should  be  noted  that 
kivas  must  be  excavated  before  they  can  be 
identified,  and  therefore  are  questionable. 


1.    Location: 

B 

Bench 

H 

Hillside 

HB 

High  bluff 

MT 

Mountain  top 

R 

Ridge 

V 

Valley  bottom 

2.    Type  of 

site: 

No. 

The  number  of  rooms 

pueblo  structure 

C 

Campsite 

J 

Jacal  construction 

SA 

Sherd  area 

CA 

Cave 

3.    Masonry 

As 

Ashlar 

B 

Boulder 

FS 

Field  Stone 

J 

Jacal 

SS 

Sandstone 

c 

SS 

Coursed  Sandstone 

SS  B 

Sandstone  and  boulder 

C 

SSB 

Coursed  sandstone  and 

4.    Ceremonial: 

K 

Kiva 

?K 

Possible  kiva 

DK 

D-shaped  kiva 

No.&K 

More  than  one  kiva 

RK 

Rectangular  kiva 

GK 

"Great  kiva" 

RGK 

Rectangular  "great  kiva 

in  a   masonry 


SGK  Square  "great  kiva" 

5.    Inside  features: 


7. 


c 

FB 

Courtyard.  This  includes  all  open 
that    are    partially    enclosed     by 
pueblo. 
Fire  box 

areas 
the 

GW 
P 

Gateway 

Plaza.  All  areas  entirely  enclosed  by  the 

pueblo  or  by  pueblo  rooms  and 
wall  or  walls. 

by  a 

RFP 
W 

Rectangular  fire  pit 
Wall 

WW 
WIW 

Wing  wall 
Walk-in  well 

Outside  features: 

T 

Terrace 

Tr 

Trash 

W 

Wall:   a  wall  not  in  or  attached 

to  a 

WW 

pueblo  unit. 
Wing  wall 

Pottery: 

Each  type  found  in  any  area  is  listed  on  the  table 
for  that  area.  A  number  under  any  pottery  desig- 
nation denotes  the  number  of  sherds  of  that  type 
found  on  a  site.  If  no  number  is  shown,  no  sherds 
of  that  particular  type  were  found  on  that  site. 


8.    Condition  of  site: 

E 

Eroded 

P 

Some  pot-holes  in  the  site 

R 

Completely    ruined    for    archaeological 

study 

U 

Untouched 

VP 

Many  pot-holes  in  the  site 

9.    Miscellaneous: 

CR 

Cave  rooms  below  pueblo 

E 

Entrance  to  pueblo,  usually  associated 

with  pueblos  built  around  a  plaza 

GW 

Rooms  built  to  flank  an  entrance 

RFP 

Rectangular  fire  pit  near  pueblo  unit 

SP 

Spring 

T 

Terrace  near  pueblo 

Ta 

Tank  or  reservoir 

Tr 

Trash  in  mounds  or  in  heavy  concen- 

tration 

W 

Walls  not  attached  to  pueblo  or  build- 

ing unit 
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a,  The  San  Francisco  River  Valley:   a  typical  mountain  valley  near  Luna,  New  Mexico,  b, 
Looking  south  into  the  Blue  River  Valley. 
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a,  Looking  west  into  the  upper  San  Francisco  River  Valley  near  Luna,  New  Mexico,  b,  The 
confluence  of  the  Tularosa  River  and  Apache  Creek. 
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a,  Apache  Creek  Valley,  b,  Looking  east  in  Largo  Canyon. 
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Vol.  XLIV,  No.  1,  Figure  14 


3,  Looking  southeast  in  Largo  Canyon,  b,  Upper  Apache  Creek  near  Jewett  Gap,  New  Mexico. 
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Vol.  XLIV,  No.  1,  Figure  15 


«,  The  Nutrioso  Valley,  b,  Round  Valley,  Springerville,  Arizona. 


Peabody  Museum  Papers 


Vol.  XLIV,  No.  1,  Figure  16 


a,  General  view,  looking  south  at  Mariana  Mesa,  b,  Looking  south  along  eastern  side  of  Mariana 
Mesa. 


Peabody  Museum  Papers 


Vol.  XLIV,  No.  1,  Figure  17 


a,  An  early  variant  of  Reserve  Black-on-whke.  b,  Klageto  Black-on-white. 


Peabody  Museum  Papers 


Vol.  XLIV,  No.  1,  Figure  18 


rt,  Large  points  of  basalt,  pitchstone,  and  petrified  wood,  b,  Small  obsidian  points  and  drills. 
c,  Small  cbalcedony,  white  opal,  and  agglomerate  rhyolite  points,  d,  Scrapers,  blades,  a 
point,  and  a  drill. 


Key  to  size  of  objects  in  figure  18 
Fig.  18,  a,  G:  5.2  cms. 
Fig.  18,  b,  L:  3.2  cms. 
Fig.  18,  c,  K:  4.0  cms. 
Fig.  18,  d,  D:  6.7  cms. 
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1-4  bound  under  one  cover.)  $5.85. 

No.  1.  The  Peabody  Museum  Expedition  to  Bou- 
gainville, Solomon  Islands,  1938-39.  28  pages, 
6  collotype  figures,  and  9  illustrations  in  the  text. 

No.  2.  Human  Relations  and  Language  in  a  Pap- 
uan-speaking Tribe  of  Southern  Bougainville, 
Solomon  Islands.  38  pages.  2  collotype  figures, 
and  1  illustration  in  the  text. 

No.  3.  Economic  and  Social  Uses  of  Domestic  Pigs 
in  Siuai,  Southern  Bougainville,  Solomon  Is- 
lands, 30  pages,  4  collotype  figures,  and  3  illustra- 
tions in  the  text. 

No.  4.  Land  Tenure  in  Northeast  Siuai,  Southern 
Bougainville,  Solomon  Islands.  98  pages,  8  col- 
lotype figures,  and  7  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXX  complete,  $10.00;  bound  in  cloth, 
$13.00. 

The  Physical  Anthropology  of  Ireland.  By  Earnest 
A.  Hooton  and  C.  Wesley  Duperruis.  With  a  sec- 
tion on  The  West  Coast  Irish  Females,  by  Helen 
Dawson.  1955.  No.  1,  text;  No.  2,  tables  and  half- 
tones. 304  pages,  38  illustrations  in  the  text,  47 
half-tones,  and  510  tables. 

VOLUME  XXXI  complete,  $7.50;  bound  in  cloth, 
$10.50. 

Tribes  of  the  Liberian  Hinterland.  By  George 
Schwab;  Edited,  with  additional  material  by 
George  W.  Harley.  1947.  536  pages,  83  collotype 
figures,  and  29  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXXII 

No.  1.  The  Cowrie  Shell  Miao  of  Kweichow.  By 
Margaret  Portia  Mickey.  1947.  84  pages,  8  plates, 
and  12  illustrations  in  the  text.  $2.50. 

No.  2.  Masks  as  Agents  of  Social  Control  in 
Northeast  Liberia.  By  George  W.  Harley.  1950. 
46  pages,  frontispiece,  and  15  collotype  figures. 
$3.25. 

No.  3.  A  Study  of  Navajo  Symbolism.  Part  I: 
Navajo  Symbols  in  Sandpaintings  and  Ritual 
Objects,  by  Franc  Johnson  Newcomb;  Part  II: 
Navajo  Picture  Writing,  by  Stanley  A.  Fishier; 
Part  III:  Notes  on  Corresponding  Symbols  in 
Various  Parts  of  the  World,  by  Mary  C.  Wheel- 
wright. 1956.  100  pages,  4  halftones,  12  color 
plates,  and  87  illustrations  in  the  text.  $5.00. 

VOLUME  XXXIII 

Jeddito  264:  A  Basket  Maker  III— Pueblo  I  Site  in 
Northeastern  Arizona.  By  Hiroshi  Daifuku.  In 
preparation. 

VOLUME  XXXIV 

Prehistoric  Stone  Implements  of  Northeastern 
Arizona.    By  Richard  B.  Woodbury.   1954.  240 


pages,  28  collotypes,  19  tables,  and  13  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  $7.50. 

VOLUME  XXXV 

No.  1.  The  Changing  Physical  Environment  of  the 
Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona.  By  John  T.  Hack. 
1942.  86  pages,  12  plates,  frontispiece,  and  54 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.75. 

No.  2.  Prehistoric  Coal  Mining  in  the  Jeddito  Val- 
ley, Arizona.  By  John  T.  Hack.  1942.  24  pages, 
5  plates,  and  10  illustrations  in  the  text.  75  cents. 

No.  3.  Part  I:  Mammals  Found  at  the  Awatovi 
Site;  Part  II:  Post-Cranial  Skeletal  Characters 
of  Deer,  Pronghorn,  and  Sheep-Goat,  with 
Notes  on  Bos  and  Bison.  By  Barbara  Lawrence. 

1951.  44  pages  and  20  illustrations  in  the  text. 
$2.00. 

VOLUME  XXXVI  complete,  $5.85;  bound  in  cloth, 
$8.85. 

Franciscan  Awatovi:  the  Excavation  and  Conjec- 
tural Reconstruction  of  a  17th-Century  Span- 
ish Mission  Establishment  at  a  Hopi  Indian 
Town  in  Northeastern  Arizona.  By  Ross  Gor- 
don Montgomery,  Watson  Smith,  and  J.  O.  Brew. 
1949.  362  pages,  17  plates,  1  color  plate,  and  45 
illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  XXXVII  complete,  $7.50;  bound  in  cloth, 
$10.50. 

Kiva  Mural  Decorations  at  Awatovi  and  Ka- 
waika-a:  With  a  Survey  of  Other  Wall  Paint- 
ings in  the  Pueblo  Southwest.  By  Watson  Smith. 

1952.  348  pages,  64  collotype  figures,  9  color 
plates,  and  28  illustrations  in  the  text. 

(VOLUMES  XXXVIII,  XXXIX  reserved  for  the 
Awatovi  Series.) 

VOLUME  XL  complete. 

No.  1.  Gregorio,  the  Hand-trembler:  A  Psychobio- 
logical  Personality  Study  of  a  Navaho  Indian. 
By  Alexander  H.  and  Dorothea  C.  Leighton.  1949. 
172  pages  and  7  charts.  $2.50. 

No.  2.  Some  Sex  Beliefs  and  Practices  in  a  Navaho 
Community,  with  comparative  material  from 
other  Navaho  areas.  By  Flora  L.  Bailey.  1950. 
108  pages.  $3.00. 

No.  3.  Three  Navaho  Households:  A  Compara- 
tive Study  in  Small  Group  Culture.  By  John 
M.  Roberts.  1951.  88  pages,  6  tables,  and  14  collo- 
type figures.  $3.00.  Out  of  print. 

No.  4.  Ethnobotany  of  the  Ramah  Navaho.  By 
Paul  A.  Vestal.  1952.  94  pages.  $2.50. 

VOLUME    XLI   complete,    $8.65;    bound    in    cloth, 

$11.65. 
No.   1.    Navaho  Veterans:   A  Study  of  Changing 

Values.  By  Evon  Z.  Vogt.   1951.  224  pages,   3 

tables,  and  11  charts.  $3.00. 
No.  2.    Changing  Navaho  Religious  Values:  a  study 

of  Christian  Missions  to  the  Rimrock  Navahos. 

By  Robert  N.  Rapoport.  1954.  152  pages,  33  tables, 

and  1  illustration  in  the  text.  $3.00. 
No.  3.    Enemy  Way  Music:   a  study  of  social  and 

esthetic  values  as  seen  in  Navaho  music.  By  David 

P.  McAllester.  1954.  96  pages,  52  pages  of  music, 

and  6  illustrations  in  the  text.  $2.65. 
VOLUME  XLII  complete. 
No.    1.    Land-Use   in    the   Ramah    Area    of   New 

Mexico:    an   anthropological    approach    to    areal 


study.  By  John  L.  Landgraf.  1954.  98  pages,  and  18 

illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.65. 
No.  2.    A  Study  of  Rorschach  Responses  in  Four 

Cultures.  By  Bert  Kaplan.  1954.  44  pages  and  25 

tables.  $1.35.  Out  of  print. 
No.  3.    Navaho    Acquisitive    Values.    By    Richard 

Hobson.  1954.  38  pages  and  6  tables.  $1.10.  Out 

of  print. 

VOLUME  XLIII 

No.  1.  Zuni  Law:  a  field  of  values.  By  Watson  Smith 
and  John  M.  Roberts,  with  an  appendix,  A 
Practical  Zuni  Orthography,  by  Stanley  New- 
man. 1954.  176  pages.  $3.00. 

VOLUME  XLIV 

No.  1.  An  Archaeological  Survey  of  West  Central 
New  Mexico  and  East  Central  Arizona.  By 
Edward  Bridge  Danson.  1957.  133  pages,  23  tables, 
10  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  8  collotype  fig- 
ures. $4.50. 

VOLUME  XLV 

No.  1.  Tattooing  and  Other  Forms  of  Body-Mark- 
ing. By  Henry  Field.  In  preparation. 

VOLUME  XL VI  complete,  $13.35;  bound  in  cloth, 
$16.35. 

The  Anthropology  of  Iraq.  By  Henry  Field. 

No.  1.  The  Northern  Jazira.  1951.  116  pages,  196 
tables,  49  collotypes,  and  5  illustrations  in  the 
text.  $6.50. 

Nos.  2-3.  Kurdistan  and  Conclusions.  1952.  176 
pages,  9  charts,  187  tables,  29  graphs,  and  76  col- 
lotype figures.  $6.85. 

VOLUME  XL VII 

No.  1.  Culture:  A  Critical  Review  of  Concepts 
and  Definitions.  By  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  Clyde 
Kluckhohn.  1952.  228  pages.  $5.25.  Out  of  print. 

VOLUME  XL VIII 

No.  1.  Contributions  to  the  Anthropology  of  the 
Caucasus.  By  Henry  Field.  1953.  156  pages,  235 
tables,  9  graphs,  and  24  collotype  figures.  $6.50. 

No.  2.  An  Anthropological  Reconnaissance  in  the 
Near  East,  1950.  By  Henry  Field.  1956.  119  pages. 
88  tables  and  2  maps.  $2.50. 

VOLUME  XLIX 

No.  1.  Clay  Figurines  of  the  American  Southwest, 
with  a  description  of  the  new  Pillings  find  in 
Northeastern  Utah  and  a  comparison  with  certain 
other  North  American  figurines.  By  Noel  Morss. 
1954.  74  pages,  2  maps,  18  collotype  figures,  and 
13  illustrations.  $3.50. 

No.  2.  The  Monagrillo  Culture  of  Panama.  By 
Gordon  R.  Willey  and  Charles  R.  McGimsey. 
With  an  appendix  on  Archaeological  Marine 
Shells  by  Robert  E.  Greengo.  1954.  158  pages,  12 
tables,  34  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  20  half-tone 
figures.  $4.65. 

No.  3.  The  Archaeology  of  Central  and  Southern 
Honduras.  By  Doris  Z.  Stone.  In  preparation. 

VOLUME  L 

No.  1.    A  Chancay-Style  Grave  at  Zapallan,  Peru. 

An   analysis   of   its   textiles,    pottery    and    other 

furnishings.  By  S.  K.  Lothrop  and  Joy  Mahler. 

1957.   38  pages,  9  tables,   10   illustrations   in  the 

text,  17  halftones.  $2.50. 
No.  2.    Late  Nazca  Burials  at  Chavina,  Peru.  By 

S.  K.  Lothrop  and  Joy  Mahler.  In  preparation. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM 
(QUARTO) 


VOLUME  I  (including  nos.  2-6)  complete,  with  In- 
dex, $8.00;  bound  in  cloth,  $12.00.  Complete  (in- 
cluding no.  1,  photostat  edition),  bound  in  cloth, 

$45.00. 

No.  1.  Prehistoric  Ruins  of  Cop  an,  Honduras.  1896. 
48  pages,  map,  8  plates,  and  illustrations  in  the 
text.  A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Explorations 
by  the  Museum,  1891-95.  Photostat  edition  avail- 
able. 

No.  2.  Explorations  of  the  Cave  of  Loltun,  Yuca- 
tan. By  E.  H.  Thompson,  1897.  22  pages,  8 
plates,  and  illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.50. 

No.  3.  The  Chultunes  of  Labna.  By  E.  H.  Thomp- 
son. 1897.  20  pages,  13  plates,  and  illustrations  in 
the  text.  $1.50. 

No.  4.  Researches  in  the  Uloa  Valley.  By  George 
Byron  Gordon.  1898.  44  pages,  map,  12  plates, 
and  illustrations  in  the  text.  (Under  same  cover 
with  No.  5.) 

No.  5.  Caverns  of  Copan.  By  George  Byron  Gor- 
don. 1898.  12  pages,  map,  and  1  plate.  Nos.  4  and 
5  under  one  cover,  $2.25. 

No.  6.  The  Hieroglyphic  Stairway.  Ruins  of  Co- 
pan.  By  George  Byron  Gordon.  1902.  38  pages, 
18  plates,  and  26  illustrations  in  the  text.  $2.75. 

VOLUME  II  complete,  with  Index,  $11.75;  bound  in 
cloth,  $16.75. 

No.  1.  Researches  in  the  Central  Portion  of  the 
Usumatsintla  Valley.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1901. 
75  pages,  33  plates,  and  26  illustrations  in  the  text. 

$4.50. 

No.  2.  Researches  in  the  Usumatsintla  Valley, 
Part  II.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1903.  130  pages,  47 
plates,  and  42  illustrations  in  the  text.  $7.25. 

VOLUME  III  complete,  with  Index,  $7.00;  bound  in 
cloth,  $12.00. 

No.  1.  Archaeological  Researches  in  Yucatan.  By 
Edward  H.  Thompson.  1904.  20  pages,  3  color 
plates,  6  plates  (3  of  which  are  double),  and  11 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $1.75. 

No.  2.  The  Ruins  of  Holmul,  Guatemala.  By  R. 
E.  Merwin  and  G.  C.  Vaillant.  1932.  103  pages, 
1  color  plate,  36  plates,  and  31  illustrations  in  the 
text.  $5.25. 

VOLUME  IV  complete,  with  Index,  $8.40;  bound  in 
cloth,  $13.40. 

No.  1.  Explorations  of  the  Upper  Usumatsintla  and 
Adjacent  Region.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1908.  52 
pages,  13  plates,  map,  and  8  illustrations  in  the 
text.  $2.50. 

No.  2.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala,  and  Adjacent  Region.  By  Teobert 
Maler.  1908.  74  pages,  30  plates,  and  22  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  $4.50. 

No.  3.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala,  and  Adjacent  Region  (continued). 


By  Teobert  Maler.  1910.  42  pages  and  2  plates. 
$1.40. 

VOLUME  V  complete,  with  Index,  $10.25;  bound  in 
cloth,  $15.25. 

No.  1.  Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
Guatemala.  Tikal.  By  Teobert  Maler.  1911.  92 
pages,  28  plates,  and  17  illustrations  in  the  text. 
(Under  same  cover  with  No.  2.) 

No.  2.  Prehistoric  Ruins  of  Tikal,  Guatemala.  By 
Alfred  M.  Tozzer.  1911.  42  pages,  2  plates,  and  30 
illustrations  in  the  text.  Nos.  1  and  2  under  one 
cover,  $6.25. 

No.  3.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Prehistoric 
Ruins  of  Nakum,  Guatemala.  By  Alfred  M. 
Tozzer.  1913.  60  pages,  23  plates,  and  54  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  $4.00. 

VOLUME  VI  complete,  out  of  print. 
Maya  Art.   By  Herbert  J.  Spinden.   1913.   308  pages, 
29  plates,  map,  and  286  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  VII  complete,  $10.00;  bound  in  cloth, 
$15.00. 

Cocle:  An  Archaeological  Study  of  Central  Pan- 
ama. By  Samuel  K.  Lothrop  and  Others.  Part  I. 
Historical  Background,  Excavations  at  the  Sitio 
Conte,  Artifacts  and  Ornaments.  1937.  327 
pages,  4  color  plates,  maps,  and  271  illustrations  in 
the  text. 

VOLUME  VIII  complete,  $10.00;  bound  in  cloth, 
$15.00. 

Cocle:  Part  II.  Pottery  of  the  Sitio  Conte  and 
Other  Archaeological  Sites.  By  Samuel  K.  Lo- 
throp. 1942.  292  pages,  3  color  plates,  maps,  and 
491  illustrations  in  the  text. 

VOLUME  IX  complete,  $16.75;  bound  in  cloth,  $21.75. 

No.  1.  Archaeology  of  the  North  Coast  of  Hon- 
duras. By  Doris  Stone.  1941.  103  pages  and  99 
illustrations  in  the  text.   $3.00. 

No.  2.  Archaeological  Investigations  in  El  Salvador. 
By  John  M.  Longyear,  III.  (Research  project  no. 
10  of  the  Institute  of  Andean  Research  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.)  1944.  90  pages,  15  plates,  and  30 
illustrations  in  the  text.  $3.75. 

No.  3.  Archaeology  of  Southern  Veraguas,  Pan- 
ama. By  Samuel  K.  Lothrop.  1950.  116  pages,  10 
tables,  and  150  illustrations  in  the  text.  $10.00. 

VOLUME  X 

No.  1.    Report  on  Cenote  Jade.  In  preparation. 

No.  2.  Metals  from  the  Cenote  of  Sacrifice.  (Part 
II.)  By  Samuel  K.  Lothrop.  1952.  140  pages,  39 
tables,  114  illustrations  in  the  text.  $10.00. 

VOLUMES  XI  AND  XII 

Chichen  Itza  and  its  Cenote  of  Sacrifice;  a  compara- 
tive study  of  Maya  and  Toltec.  By  Alfred  M. 
Tozzer.  In  preparation. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM 


Reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum's  activities  have  been 
published  annually  since  the  year  1868.  From  that 
date  through  1890,  24  Annual  Reports  were  printed, 
embodying  not  only  the  routine  accounts  and  sum- 
maries but  also  the  expedition  and  research  reports 
of  the  type  which  since  that  time  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Papers  and  Memoirs.  The  8th,  11th, 
and  15th  are  now  out  of  print.  The  others  are  avail- 
able at  75  cents  each  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Tenth  Report,  containing  the  following  articles: 
Discovery  of  supposed  Palaeolithic  Implements 
from  Glacial  Drift  in  Delaware  Valley,  near  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  by  C.  C.  Abbott.  (Illustrated); 
Age  of  Delaware  Gravel  Bed  Containing  Chipped 
Pebbles,  by  N.  S.  Shaler;  Exploration  of  Ash  Cave 
in  Benton  Township,  Hocking  County,  Ohio,  by 
E.  B.  Andrews;  Exploration  of  Mounds  in  South- 
eastern Ohio,  by  E.  B.  Andrews.  (Illustrated); 
Exploration  of  Mound  in  Lee  County,  Virginia, 
by  Lucien  Carr.  (Illustrated);  Art  of  War  and 
Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  by 
A.  F.  Bandelier.   $2.00. 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Reports  (under  one  cover), 
containing  the  following  articles: 
Measurements  of  Crania  from  California,  by  Lucien 
Carr;  Flint  Chips,  by  C.  C.  Abbott.  (Illustrated); 
Method  of  Manufacturing  Pottery  and  Baskets 
among  Indians  of  Southern  California,  by  Paul 
Schumacher;  Aboriginal  Soapstone  Quarries  in 
District  of  Columbia,  by  Elmer  R.  Reynolds; 
Ruins   of   Stone   Pueblo   on   Animas   River,    New 


Mexico,  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  (Illustrated);  So- 
cial Organization  and  Mode  of  Government  of 
the  Ancient  Mexicans,  by  A.  F.  Bandelier.  $2.00. 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Reports  (under  one 
cover),  containing  the  following  articles: 
Social  and  Political  Position  of  Woman  among 
Huron-Iroquois  Tribes,  by  Lucien  Carr;  Notes 
upon  Human  Remains  from  Coahuila  Caves,  by 
Cordelia  A.  Studley;  White  Buffalo  Festival  of 
Uncpapas,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher;  Elk  Mystery  or 
Festival,  Ogallala  Sioux,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher;  Re- 
ligious Ceremony  of  the  Four  Winds  or  Quarters, 
as  observed  by  the  Santee  Sioux,  by  Alice  C. 
Fletcher.  (Illustrated) ;  The  Shadow  or  Ghost 
Lodge,  Ogallala  Sioux,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  (Illus- 
trated) ;  The  "Wawan"  or  Pipe  Dance  of  the 
Omahas,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  (Illustrated);  Re- 
port on  Meteoric  Iron  from  Altar  Mounds,  Little 
Miami  Valley,  by  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt.  $2.00. 
(Signatures  only) 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Reports  (under  one 
cover),  containing  the  following  articles: 
Notes  on  the  Anomalies,  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of 
Bones  of  the  Native  Races  of  North  America,  by 
William  F.  Whitney;  Marriott  Mound  and  its  Con- 
tents, by  F.  W.  Putnam.    (Illustrated.)    $2.00. 

The  25th  and  following  brief  Reports  are  printed  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Reprints  of  all  but  the  25th,  26th  and  27th 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Peabody  Museum. 
Price,  35  cents  each. 


HARVARD  AFRICAN  STUDIES 


VOLUME  I,  $7.00. 

Varia  Africana  I.  Edited  by  Oric  Bates.  Assistant 
Editor,  F.  H.  Sterns.  1917.  M.  M.  'Abd  Allah, 
Siwan  customs;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Oral  surgery  in 
Egypt  during  the  Old  Empire;  J.  Roscoe,  Wor- 
ship of  the  dead  as  practiced  by  some  African 
tribes;  F.  H.  Sterns,  The  paleoliths  of  the  Eastern 
Desert;  H.  F.  Mathews,  Notes  on  the  Nungu 
tribe,  Nassawara  Province,  etc.;  J.  Abercromby, 
A  study  of  the  ancient  speech  of  the  Canary 
Islands;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Benin  antiquities  in  the 
Peabody  Museum;  A.  Werner,  The  utendi  of 
Mwana  Kupona;  R.  H.  Blanchard,  Notes  on 
Egyptian  Saints;  F.  H.  Sterns,  Darfur  gourds;  G. 
A.  Reisner,  An  inscription  from  Gebel  Barkal; 
O.  Bates,  Ancient  Egyptian  fishing;  R.  F.  Carroll, 
Selected  bibliography  of  Africana  for  1915. 

VOLUME  II,  $7.50. 

Varia  Africana  II.  Edited  by  Oric  Bates.  1918.  G. 
A.  Reisner,  Preliminary  report  on  the  Harvard- 
Boston  excavations  at  Nuri,  etc.;  A.  W.  Hoernle, 
Certain  rites  of  transition  and  the  conception  of 
!nau  among  the  Hottentots;  E.  A.  Hooton,  Some 
early  drawings  of  Hottentot  women;  E.  A. 
Hooton,  Note  on  a  deformed  skull  from  Siwah 


Oasis;  C.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligman,  The  Kababish,  a 
Sudan  Arab  tribe;  O.  Bates  and  E.  A.  Hooton, 
On  the  origin  of  the  double-bladed  swords  of  the 
West  Coast;  F.  H.  Sterns,  Some  Bisharin  baskets 
in  the  Peabody  Museum;  W.  S.  Ferguson,  The 
Zulus  and  the  Spartans:  a  comparison  of  their 
military  systems;  A.  van  Gennep,  Recherches 
sur  les  poteries  peintes  de  l'Afrique  du  nord 
frangaise  (Tunisie,  Algerie,  Maroc);  O.  Bates, 
Siwan  pottery;  C.  Ashenden,  Selected  bibliogra- 
phy of  Africana  for  1916.  Out  of  print. 

VOLUME  III,  $6.50. 

Varia  Africana  III.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  Assistant  editor,  Ruth  Otis 
Sawtell.  1922.  V.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri,  The  actual 
state  of  the  question  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
populations;  E.  Cerulli,  The  folk-literature  of  the 
Galla  of  Southern  Abyssinia;  H.  S.  Stannus,  The 
Wayao  of  Nyasaland;  C.  Peabody,  Note  on  pre- 
historic collections  from  Northwest  Africa  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 

VOLUME  IV,  $3.50. 

English-Nubian  Comparative  Dictionary.  By  G.  W. 

Murray.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  I. 

Bates.   1923. 


VOLUME  V,  $9.00. 

Excavations  at  Kerma  (Parts  I-III).   By  George  A. 

Reisner.   Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  I. 

Bates.    1923. 

VOLUME  VI,  $9.00. 

Excavations  at  Kerma  (Parts  IV-V).  By  George  A. 

Reisner.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and  Natica  I. 

Bates.   1923. 

VOLUME  VII,  $7.50. 

The  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
By  E.  A.  Hooton.    1925. 

VOLUME  VIII,  $9.00. 

Varia  Africana  IV.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  1928.  O.  Bates  and  Dows  Dun- 
ham, Excavations  at  Gammai;  O.  Bates,  Excava- 


tions at  Marsa  Matruh;  D.  E.  Derry,  A  study 
of  the  crania  from  the  Oasis  of  Siwah;  H.  H. 
Kidder,  Notes  on  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin, 
hair,  and  eyes  of  the  Kabyles. 

VOLUME  IX,  $10.00. 

Tribes  of  the  Rif.  By  Carleton  S.  Coon.   1931. 

VOLUME  X,  $7.00. 

Varia  Africana  V.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Hooton  and 
Natica  I.  Bates.  1932.  F.  R.  Wulsin,  An  archaeo- 
logical reconnaissance  of  the  Shari  Basin;  C.  B. 
Day,  A  study  of  some  negro-white  families  in 
the  United  States;  W.  Cline,  Anthropometric 
notes  on  the  natives  of  Siwah  Oasis. 

Reprint  from  Volume  X:  A  Study  of  Some  Negro- 
White  Famildis  in  the  United  States.  By  Caro- 
line Bond  Day.  1932.  126  pages,  57  plates.  $3.25. 
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NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

The  following  works,  some  of  which  were  not 
originally  published  by  the  Peabody  Museum,  are  for 
sale  but  are  not  available  for  exchange. 

A  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeol- 
ogy. Containing  Papers  of  the  Hemenway  South- 
western Archaeological  Expedition.  The  Mary 
Hemenway  Collection  is  exhibited  in  the  Museum. 
Square  octavo.  Maps  and  illustrations.  (Discon- 
tinued after  Vol.  V.) 

VOLUME  I.  1.  A  Few  Summer  Ceremonials 
at  Zufii  Pueblo.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  2.  Zufii 
Melodies.  By  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman.  3.  Recon- 
naissance of  Ruins  in  or  near  the  Zufii  Reserva- 
tion. By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  $2.00. 

VOLUME  II.  1.  A  Few  Summer  Ceremonials 
at  the  Tusayan  Pueblos.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
2.  Natal  Ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  Indians.  By 
J.  G.  Owens.  3.  A  Report  on  the  Present  Con- 
dition of  a  Ruin  in  Arizona  called  Casa  Grande. 
By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  Out  of  print. 
VOLUME  III.  1.  An  Outline  of  the  Documen- 
tary History  of  the  Zufii  Tribe.  By  A.  F.  Ban- 
delier.  2.  Somatological  Observations  on  Indians 
of  the  Southwest.  By  H.  F.  C.  Ten  Kate.  $2.25. 
(No.  1  of  this  volume  may  be  obtained  sep- 
arately. $1.75.) 

VOLUME  IV.  The  Snake  Ceremonials  at 
Walpi.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  assisted  by  A.  M. 
Stephen  and  J.  G.  Owens.  $2.00. 
VOLUME  V.  1.  Hopi  Songs.  By  Benjamin 
Ives  Gilman.  2.  The  Hemenway  Southwestern 
Expedition.  By  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman  and 
Katherine  H.  Stone.  Out  of  print. 
(Concluding  volume  of  the  Journal,  published 
November,  1908.) 

Human  Bones  in  Hemenway  Collection  (South- 
western Archaeological  Expedition).  Described  by 
D.  Washington  Matthews. 

1890.  Quarto.  286  pages,  59  plates,  and  illustrations 
in  the  text.  $3.25. 

(Reprint  from  Vol.  VI,  Memoirs  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.) 

Hemenway  Southwestern  Expedition.  By  A.  F. 
Bandelier.  1.  Contributions  to  the  Southwestern 
Portion  of  the  United  States.  1890.  Papers  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  American 
Series,  vol.  V.  $2.15.  2.  An  Outline  of  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Zufii  Tribe.  1890.  Journal 
of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology,  vol. 
Ill,  pages  1-115.  $2.00. 

The  Archaic  Maya  Inscriptions.  By  J.  T.  Goodman. 
1897.  Quarto.   149  pages.  $4.25. 
(Appendix  to  Biologia  Central-Americana.)    The 
Archaic  Annual  Calendar  with  tables  for  52  years; 


Archaic  Chronological  Calendar  with  77  pages  of 
tables;  Perpetual  Chronological  Calendar  with 
table;  Working  Chart. 

The  Book  of  Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel.    With 
Introduction  by  G.  B.  Gordon. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia,  1913.  Photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  107  pages  of  the  book.  $7.50. 

Contributions  to  the  Archaeology  of  Missouri.  By 
Professor  W.  B.  Potter  and  Dr.  Edward  Evers. 
1880.  Quarto.  30  pages,  5  plans,  and  24  plates  con- 
taining 148  figures  of  ancient  Missouri  pottery. 

$2.35. 

Codex  Nuttall. 

1902.   (Small  edition.)   In  sheets  only.  $20.00. 
An  ancient  Mexican  Codex  (84  pages  of  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  manuscript  in  its  original 
colors;  with  an  explanatory  introduction  by  Zelia 
Nuttall). 

Papers  by  Lucien  Carr.  (Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  1877-1894.) 
Observations  on  the  Crania  from  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands,  California.  15  pages.  50  cents. 
Dress  and  Ornaments  of  Certain  American 
Indians.  76  pages.  50  cents. 

Papers  by  Charles  P.  Bowditch.  Three  Papers  Relat- 
ing to  Maya  Subjects:  1.  Was  the  Beginning  Day 
of  the  Maya  Month  Numbered  Zero  (or  Twenty) 
or  One?  (1901.)  50  cents.  2.  A  Method  which 
may  have  been  used  by  the  Mayas  in  Calculating 
Time.  (1901.)  50  cents.  3.  Maya  Nomenclature. 
(1906.)   50  cents. 

Antiquities   of  the   New   England  Indians,   with 
Notes  on  the  Ancient  Cultures  of  the  Adjacent 
Territory.  By  Charles  Clark  Willoughby. 
1935.   Octavo.    322  pages,  fully  illustrated.   Paper 
bound,  $4.00;  cloth,  $7.00.  Out  of  print. 

DictionnaireFrancais-Montagnais,  Grammaire  Mon- 
tagnaise.  By  Geo.  Lemoine.  (W.  B.  Cabot  and 
P.  Cabot,  Boston.)    1901.  346  pages.  $3.25. 

Excavations  in  Mesopotamia  and  Western  Iran 
(Sites  of  4000-500  B.C.).  Graphic  Analyses  by 
Henry  Ware  Eliot,  Jr.;  Art  Work  by  Theresa 
Garrett  Eliot.   1950.  Portfolio  of  32  charts.  $17.50. 

Navajo  Creation  Chants.  From  the  collection  re- 
corded for  the  Museum  of  Navajo  Ceremonial  Art, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  An  album  containing  re- 
cordings of  sixteen  chants  from  Navajo  cosmog- 
ony. Five  ten-inch  unbreakable  records,  including 
a  pamphlet  containing  translations  by  Dr.  Harry 
Hoijer  of  the  texts,  notes  on  the  myth  by  Mary 
C.  Wheelwright,  and  descriptive  and  analytical 
notes  on  the  music  by  Dr.  David  P.  McAllester. 
$10.00,  postpaid. 


(Continued  on  outside  back  cover) 


(Continued  from  inside  back  cover) 

PHOTOSTAT  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  OLD  MANUSCRIPTS 


NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXCHANGE 
These  relate  principally  to  the  native  languages  of 
Middle  America.  Reproduced  under  the  direction 
and  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Charles  P. 
Bowditch.  The  edition  of  these  reproductions  is  lim- 
ited to  a  few  copies. 

Doctrina  en  Lengua  Quiche.  Catechism  in  Quiche. 
165  pages.  Out  of  print.  (Original  in  the  library 
of  Professor  M.  H.  Saville,  New  York.) 

Arte  dela  Lengua  Szinca,  Vocabulario  dela  Lengua 
Szinca.  By  Maldonado  de  Matos.  Szinca  gram- 


mar, with  some  critical  reflections  on  the 
Kakchiquel  grammar.  2  vols,  1770:  Vol.  1,  219 
pages;  Vol.  IL  91  pages.  VoL  L  $24.00;  Vol. 
II,  $12.00.  (Original  in  the  library  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard  University.) 

Ydioma  Zapoteco  del  Valle.  Contains  some  common 
rules  of  grammar,  a  copious  vocabulary,  a  con- 
fessionary,  and  other  things  which  the  Christian 
reader  may  see.  2  vols,  1793;  Vol  L  286  pages; 
Vol.  II,  292  pages.  Vol.  L  $33.00;  Vol.  II,  $33.00. 
(Original  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
Providence,  R.  I.) 


Series  publications,  with  the  exception  of  out  of  print  numbers,  may  be  bought  as 
complete  sets,  either  paper  or  cloth  bound.  Write  to  the  Museum  for  current  prices. 


